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ESSAY 


CON CERNING 


Human Underſtanding, | 


— 


15 Four Books: 


Witten by JOHN . LOCKE, Gent. 
_The Ninth Cdition, with large Avvitions. 


VOLUMEL 


reit XE £- 3 


As thou knoweſt not what is the Way of the Sprrit, nor 
' how the Bones do grow in the Womb of ber that is 


with Child: Even ſo thou knoweft not the Works of 
Cod, who maketh all Things. 


— 


— 
— _- 


Duan We eſt elle confien teri pori Us neſtir re quod neſcias, 
"Oo iſta N atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere 
: _ de Natur. Deor. I. T. 
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| To the Right Honourable | 
THOMAS 
_ Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, 


Baron Herbert of Cardiff, Lord Roſs of Ken- 
dal, Par, Fitzhugh, Marmion, St. Quin- 
tin, and Shurland ; Lord Preſident of his 
Majeſty's moſt Honourable Privy- Council, and 
Lord Lieutenant of the Ns of r and 
of South. Wales. 


MW LORD, 


ls Treatiſe, which is grown up 
1 I under your Lordſhip's Eye, and has 
588 wo ventured into the World by your 
| 1 Order, does now, by a natural 
$ Kind of Right, come to your Lord- 
SEED thi p for that Protection, which you 
ſeveral Vents: fince promiſed ir. *Tis not that 1 
think any Name, how great ſoever, ſet at the Be- 
ginning of a Book, will be able to cover the Faults 
are to be found in it. Things in Print muſt ſtand = 
and fall by their own Worth, or the Reader's Fan» 
cy. Bur there being nothing more to be deſired for 
Truth, than a fair unprejudiced Hearing, no Bod 
os more likely to procure me that, than your Lord- 
TE _ - thipy 
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ſhip, who are allowed to have got ſo intimate an 

Acquaintance with her, in her more retired Receſ- 
ſes. Your Lordſhip is known to have ſo far ad- 
vanced your Speculations in the moſt abſtract and 

general Knowledge of Things, beyond the ordinary 

Reach, or common Methods, that your Allowance 

and Approbation of the Deſign of this Treatiſe, 

will at leaſt preſerve it from being condemn'd with- 


out Reading; and will prevail to have thoſe Parts 


a little weigh'd, which might otherwiſe, perhaps, 
be thought to deſerve no Confideration, for being 
ſomewhat out of the common Road. The Imputa- 
tion of Novelty is a terrible Charge amongſt thoſe 


Who judge of Mens Heads, as they do of their 
Perukes, by the Faſhion ; and can allow none to be 


right, but the received Doctrines. Truth ſcarce 


ever yet carried it by Vote any where at its firſt ap- 
pearance: New Opinions are always ſuſpected, and 


uſually oppoſed, without any other Reaſon, bur 
becauſe they are not already common. But Truth, 
like Gold, is not the leſs ſo for being newly brought 
out of the Mine. *Tis Trial and Examination muſt 
give it Price, and not any antique Faſhion: And 
though it be not yet current by the publick Stamp; 
yet it may, for all that, be as old as Nature, and is 
certainly not the leſs genuine. Your Lordſhip can 
give great and convincing Inſtances of this, when- 


ever you pleaſe to oblige the Publick with ſome of 


thoſe large and comprehenſiveDiſcoveries you have 
made of Truths hitherto unknown, unleſs to ſome 


few, from whom your Lordſhip has been pleaſed 

not wholly to conceal them. This alone were a 

ſufficient Reaſon, were there no other, why Iſhould 
dedicate 
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dedicate this Eſſay to your Lordfhip ; and its having 


ſome little Correſpondence with ſome Parts of that 


nobler and vaſtSyſtem of theSciences your Lordſhip 


has made ſo new, exact, and inſtructive a Draught 


of, I think it Glory enough, if your Lordſhip per- 
mit me to boaſt, that here and there I have fallen in- 
to ſome Thoughts not wholly different from yours. 
If your Lordſhip think fit, that, by your Encou- 
ragement, this ſhould appear in the World, I hope 
it may be a Reaſon, ſome Time or other, to lead your 
Lordſhip farther ; and you will allow me to ſay; 
that you here give the World an Earneſt of ſome- 


thing, that, if they can bear with this, will be 


truly worth their Expectation. This; my Lord, 
ſhews what a Preſent here make to your Lordſhip ; 


| juſt ſuch as the poor Man does to his rich and 


great Neighbour, by whom the Basket of Flowers, 
or Fruit, is not ill taken, though he has more Plen- 
ty of his own Growth, and in much greater Perfe- 
Ction. Worthleſs Things receive a Value, when 


they are made the Offerings of Refpe, Eſteem, 
and Gratitude : Theſe you have given me ſo migh- 


ty and peculiar Reaſons to have, in the higheſt Be- 
gree, for your Lordſhip, that if they can add a 
Price to what they go along with, proportionable 


to their own Greatneſs, I can with Confidence brag, 


I here make your Lordſhip the richeſt Preſent you 
ever received. This I am ſure, I am under the 
greateſt Obligation to ſeek all Occaſions to acknow- 
ledge a long Train of Favours I have received from 
your Lordſhip; Fayours, though great and impor- 
tant in themſelves, yet made much more fo by the 
Forwardnefs; Concern, and Kindneſs, and other 
ST obliging 
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obliging Tircumſtances, that never failed to accom- 
pany them. To all this, you are pleaſed to add that 
which gives yet more Weight and Reliſh to all the 


reſt: You vouchſafe to continue me in ſome De- 
grees of your Eſteem, and allow me a Place in your 


good Thoughts; I had almoſt ſaid Friendſhip. This, 
my Lord, your Words and Actions fo conſtantly 
ſhew on all Occaſions, even to others when I ani 
abſent, that it is not Vanity in me to mention what 
every Body knows; But it would be Want of good 
anners, not to acknowledge what ſo many are 


Witneſſes of, and every Day tell me, Iam indebted 


to your Lordſhip for. I wiſh they could as eaſily 
aſſiſt my Gratitude, as they convince me of the 
great and growing Engagements it has to your 
Lordſhip. This I am ſure, I ſhould write of the 
| Underſtanding without having any, if I were not 
extremely ſenſible of them, and did' not lay hold 
on this Opportunity to teſtify to the: World, how 
much I am oblig'd to be, and how much I am. 


Mons, 
Tour Lordſhip's 
: Moſt Humble, and 
Moſt Obedient Servant, 


JoN Locks. 


"6. 


E PIS T L E 


10 FAI 


R E A DE R 


READER, 


HERE put into thy Hands, what thay been 
ev the Diverſion of ſome of my idle and heavy 
@ Hours * If it has the good Luck to prove ſo 
JS any of thine, and thou baſt but half ſo much 

= Pleaſure in reading, as I had in writing it, 
2hou wilt as little think thy Money, as I do my Pains, il 
beſtowed. Miſtake not this, for a Commendation of my 
Mort; nor conclude, becauſ, e I was pleaſed with the Do- 
ing of it, that therefore I am fondly taken with it now it 
is done, He that hawks at Larks and Sparrows, bas 
uo leſs Sport, though a much leſs conſiderable Quarry, 
than he that lies at nobler Game: And be is little ac- 
quainted with the Subject of this Treatiſe, the U N- 
DER STAN DING, who does not know, that as it 
ig the moſt elevated Faculty of the Soul, ſo it is employed 
' with a greater and more conſtant Delight, than any of 
the other. Its Searches after Truth, are a Soft of Hawk» 
ing and Hutating, wherein the very Purſuit makes a great 
$ + _- , —_ 
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Part of the Pleaſure. Every Step the Mind takes in its 


Progreſs towards Knowledge, males ſome Diſcovery, which 


7s not only new, but the beſt too, for the Time at leaſt. 


 , For the Underſtanding, like the Eye, judging of Objects 


only by its own Sight, cannot but be pleaſed with what it 


diſcovers, having leſs Regret for what bas eſcaped it, be- 


cauſe it is unknown. Thus he who has raiſed himſelf a- 
bove the Alms-Basket, and not content to live lazily on 
Scraps of begg*d Opinions, ſets his own Thoughts on Work; 
to find and follow Truth, will (whatever he lights on) 
not miſs the Hunter's Satisfaction; every Moment of his 
Purſuit will reward his Pains with ſome Delight, and 
be will have Reaſon to think his Time not ill ſpent, even 
when he cannot much boaſs of any great Acquiſition. 


This, Reader, is the Entertainment of thoſe who let 


90 their own Thoughts, and follow them in writing; 
which thou oughteſt not to envy them, ſince they afford thee 


nan Opportunity of the like Diverſion, if thou wilt make 


uſe of thy own Thoughts in reading. *Tis to them, if they 
are thy own, that I refer my ſelf: But if they are taken 


upon Truſt from others, tis no great Matter what they are, 


they not following Truth, but ſome meaner Conſideration : 
And tis not worth while to be concerned, what be ſays or 
thinks, who ſays or thinks only as he is directed by ano- 
ther. If thou judgef! for thy ſelf, I know thou wilt judge 
candidly; and then F fhall not be harmed or offended, 
whatever be thy Cenſure. For though it be certain, that 
there is nothing in this Treatiſe, of the Truth whereof I 
am not fully perſwaded ; yet I conſider my ſelf as liable to 
Miſtakes, as I can think thee ; and know, that this Book 
muſt ſtand or fall with thee, not by any Opinion I have 
of it, but thy own. If thou findeſt little in it new or inſtru- 
ctive to thee, thou art not to blame me for it. It was not 
meant for thoſe that had already maſtered this Subject, and 


made a thorough Acquaintance with their own Underſtand= 


ings; but for my own Information, and the Satisfaction of 


afew Friends, who acknowledged themſelves not to have 
ſufficiently conſidered it. Mere it fat to trouble thee with 


the 


N 
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the Hiſtory of this Eflay, 1 ſhould tell thee, that five or Wy 4 
Friends meeting at my Chamber, and diſcourſing on a Sub= 
ject very remote from this, found themſelves quickly at a 
Stand, by the Difficulties that roſe on every Side. After 


we bad 4 while puzzled our ſelves, without coming any 
nuearer a Reſolution of thoſe Doubts which perplexed us, 


it came into my Thoughts, that we took a wrong Courſe ; 


and that, before we ſet our ſelves upon Enquiries of that 


Nature, it was neceſſary to examine our own Abilities, and 
ſee what Objects our Underſtandings were, or were not fit- 
ted to deal with. This I propoſed to the Company, who all 
readily aſſented; and thereupon it was agreed, that this 


 ſuould be our firſt Enquiry. Some haſty and undigeſted 
Thoughts on à Subject Thad never before conſidered,which | 


T ſet down againſt our next Meeting, gave the firſt Entrance 


into this Diſcourſe, which having been thus begun by 
Chance, was continued by Intreaty ; written by incoherent 


Parcels; and, after long Intervals of Neglect, reſum'd 


again, as my Humour or Occafions permitted; and at laſt, 
in a Retirement, where an Attendance on my Health gave 
me Lei ſure, it was brought into that Order thou now ſeeſt it. 
This diſcontinued Way of Writing may have occafion- 
ed, beſides others, two contrary Faults, viz. that too little 
and too much may be ſaid in it. If thou findeſt any Thing 
wanting, I ſhall be glad, that what I have writ gives 
thee any Deſire, that I ſhould have gone farther ; If it 
ſeems too much to thee, thou muſt blame the Subject; for 


| when 1 firſt put Pen to Paper, I thought all I Should have 


to [ay on this Matter, would have beer contained in one 


Sheet of Paper; but the farther I went, the larger Pro- 
ect I had: New Diſcoveries led me ſtill on, and ſo it 


grew inſenſibly to the Bulk it now appears in. I will not 
deny, but poſſi bly it might be reduced to a narrower Com- 


paſs than it is; aud that ſome Parts of it might be con- 


1 the Way it has been writ in, by Catches, and 


many long Intervals of Interruption, being apt to cauſe _ 
ſome Repetitions. But to confeſs the Truth, Jam now too 
K or too buſie to make it Shorter. 


am 
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J am not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own 
Reputation, when I knowingly let it go with a Fault, ſo 
apt to diſguſt the moſt Tudicious, who are always the 
niceſt Readers. But they who know Sloth is apt to con- 
tent it ſelf with any Excuſe, will pardon me, if mine has 
prevailed vn me, where, I think, I bave a very goed one, 
T will not therefore alledge in my Defence, that the ſame 
Notion, having different Reſpects, may be convenient or 
neceſſary to prove or illuſtrate ſeveral Parts of the ſame 
Diſcourſe; and that ſo it has happened in many Parts 
of this : But waving that, I ſhall frankly avow, that I 


have ſometimes dwelt long upon the ſame Argument, and 


expreſſed it different Ways, with a quite different De- 
fign. I pretend not to publiſh this Eſſay for the Informa- 


tion of Men of large Thoughts and quick Apprebenfions ; 
to ſuch Maſters of Knowledge, I profeſs my ſelf a Scholar, 


and therefore warn them before-hand not to expect any 


Thing here, but what, being ſpun out of my own coarſe 


Thoughts, is fitted to Men of my own Size, to whom, per- 
haps, it will not be unacceptable, that I have taken ſome 
Pains to make plain and familiar to their Thoughts ſome 
Truths, which eftabliſhed Prejudice, or the Abſtrattneſs 
of the Ideas themſelves, might render difficult. Some 
Objetts bad need be turned on every Side; and when the 
Aon is new, as I confeſs ſome of theſe are to me, or 


out of the ordinary Road, as I ſuſpett they will appear to 


others, "tis not one fi imple View of it, that will gain it 
Admittance into every Underſtanding, or fix it there with 
a clear and laſting Impreſſion. There are few, I believe; 


who have not obſerved in themſelves or others, that what 
in one Way of propoſing was very obſcure, another Way | 


of expreſſing it has mage very clear and intelligible : 


Though afterward the Mind found little Difference in the 


Phraſes, and wonder'd why one failed to be underſtood 
more than the other, But every Thing does not hit alike 
upon every Man's Imagination. We have our Unders 
ſtandings no leſs different than our Palates ; and he that 


| thinks the mk Truth ſhall be equally reliſo 4 by every one 
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in the ſame Dreſs, may as well hope to feaft every one 
with the ſame Sort of Cookery : The Meat may be the 


ſame, and the Nouriſhment good, yet every one not be 


able to receive it with that Seaſoning ; and it muſt be 
dreſſed another Way, if you will have it go down with 
ſome, even of ſtrong Conſtitutions. The Truth is, thoſe 
who adviſed me to publiſh it, adviſed me, for this Reaſon, 
to publiſh it as it is: And fince I have been brought to 
let it go Abroad, I defire it ſhould be underſtood by ho- 
ever gives himſelf the Pains to read it. I have ſo little 
Affection to be in Print, that if I were not flattered, this 
Eſſay might be of ſome Uſe to others, as I think it has 
been to me; 1 ſhould have confined it to the View of ſome 

Friends, who gave the firſt Occaſion to it. My appear= 


. ing therefore in Print, being on purpoſe to be as uſeful 


as I may, 1 think it neceſſary to make what I have to 
ſay, as eafie and intelligible to all Sorts of Readers, as I 
can. And I had much rather the Speculative and Quick= 
fre hted ſhould complain of my being in ſome Parts tedi- 
ous, than that any one, not accuſtomed to abſtratt Spe- 
culations, or prepoſſeſſed with different Notions, ſhould 


miſtake, or not comprebend my Meaning. | 


Jt will poſſibly be cenſured as a great Piece of Vanity 


or Inſolence in me, to pretend to inſtruct this our know= 


ing Age, it amounting to little leſs, when I own, that 
T publiſh this Eflay with Hopes it may be uſeful to others. 


But if it may be permitted to ſpeak freely of thoſe, who 


with a feigned Modeſty condemn as nſeleſs, what they 
themſelves write, methinks it ſavours much more of Va- 
ity or Inſolence, to publiſh a Book for any other End; 
and be fails very much of that Reſpect he owes the Pub- 
lick, who prints, and conſequently expetts Men ſhould 
read that, wherein he intends not they ſhould meet with 
any Thing of Uſe to themſelves or others: And ſhould 
nothing elſe be found allowable in this Treatiſe, yet my 
Deſign will not ceaſe to be ſo; and the Goodneſs of my 
Intention ought to be ſome Excuſe for the Worthleſneſs of 
my Preſent, Tis that chiefly which ſecures me m—_ the 
ee WE rar 
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Fear of Cenſure, which I expect not to eſcape more che | 


better Writers. Mens Principles, Notions, and Reliſh- 
es are [0 different, that it is bard to find a Book which 


pleaſes or diſpleaſes all Men. I acknowledge the Age 


| we live in is not the leaft knowing, and therefore not 
the moſt eaſie to be ſatisfied. If bave not the good 
Luck to pleaſe, yer 10 Body ought to be offended with me. 

T plainly tell all my Readers, except half a Dozen, this 
Treatiſe was not at firſt intended for them ; and therefore 
they need not be at the Trouble to be of that Number. But. 
get if any one thinks fit to be angry, aud rail at it, he 
may do it ſecurely: For I ſpall find ſome better Way of 
ſpending my Time, than in ſuch Kind of Converſation. 
J. Hall always haue the Sati faction to have aimed ſin- 
cerel at Truth and Uſefulneſs, though in one of the mean- 
eft Ways. The Commonwealth of Learning is not at 
this Time without Maſtei-Builders, whoſe mighty De- 
ſigns, in advancing the Sciences, will leave laſting Mo- 
numents to the Admiration of Poſterity : But every one. 
muſt not hope to be a Boyle, or a Sydenham ; and in an 
Age that produces ſuch Maſters, as the Great— Huyge- 

nius, and the incomparable Mr. Newton, with ſome other 
of that Strain; tis Ambition enough to be employed as an 

Under-Labourer in clearing Ground a little, and remo- 


Ving ſome of the Rubbiſh that lies in the Way to Knows 


ledge ; which certainly had been very much more advanc- 
ed in the World, if the Endeavours of ingenious and in- 
duſtrious Men had not been much cumbered with the Jearn- 
ed, but frivolous Uſe of uncouth, afetted, or unintelligi- 
Te erms introduced into the Sriences, and there made an 
Art of, to that Degree, that Philoſophy, which is nothing 
but the true Knowledge of Things, was thought unfit, or 


uncapable to be brought into well-bred Company, and 
polite Converſation. Vague and inſignificant Forms of 


Speech, and Abuſe of Language, bave ſo long paſſed for 


Myſteries of Science ; and hard or miſapply'd Words, 
with little or no Meaning, have, by Preſcription, ſuch a 


Right to be miſtaken for deep Learning, and Height of 
Speculation 


Knowledge. 


committed in the former. 
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Speculation, that it will not be eafie to perſwade, either 
thoſe who ſpeak, or thoſe who hear em, that they are 
but the Covers of Ignorance, and Hindrance of true 
To break in upon the Sanctuary of Vanity 
and Ignorance, will be, I ſuppoſe, ſome Service to Hu- 
mane Underſtanding : Though ſo few are apt to think, 
they deceive or are deceived in the Uſe of Words; or that 
the Language of the Sect they are of, has any Faults in 
It, which ought to be examined or corrected; that I hope 
J. ſpall be pardon d, if I have in the third Book dwelt long 
on this Subject, and endeavoured to make it ſo plain, that 


neither the Inveterateneſs of the Miſchief, nor the Preva- 


lency of the Faſhion, ſhall be any Excufe for thoſe, who 
will not' take Care about the Meaning of their own 
Words, and will not ſuffer the Significancy of their Ex- 
prefſk tons to be enquired into. 

I have been told, that a ſhort Epitome of this Treatiſe, 


which was printed 1688, was by ſome condemned with- 


out reading, becauſe innate Ideas were denied in it; they 
too haſtily concluding, that if innate Ideas were nor ſup= 


poſed, there would be little left, either of the Notion or 


Proof of Spirits. If any one take the like Offence at 
the Entrance of this Treatiſe, I ſhall defire him to read 
it thorough ; and then I hope he will be convinced, that the 
taking away falſe Foundations, is not to the Prej udice, 
but Advantage of Truth; which is never injur'd or en. 
danger d ſo much, as when mixed with, or built on, 
Ful Soca. In the Second Edition, I added as followeth : 
The Bookſeller will not forgive me, if I ſay nothing 
8 this Second Edition, which he bas promiſed, by the 
rrectneſo of it, fhall make amends for the many Faults 
"He deſires too, that it Should 


be known that it bas one whole new Chapter concerning 
Identity, and many Additions aud Amendments in other 
Places. -Theſe I muſt inform my Reader are not all new 
Matter, but moſt of tbem either farther Confirmation of 
what ] had ſaid, or Explications, to prevent others being 
miſtaken 1 in "ee Senſe 10 W Was FRY printed, and 

oy 
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not any Variation in me from it; I muſt only except the 
Alteration I have made in Book II. Chap. 21. 

H bat T bad there writ concerning Liberty and the 
Will, I thought deſerv'd as accurate a View, as I was 
capable f. Thoſe Subjects having in all Ages exerciſed 
the learned Part of the World, with Queſtions and Diffis 


culties, that have not a little perplex*d Morality and Di. 


vinity; thoſe'Parts of Knowledge, that Men are moſt con- 
cern'd to be clear in. Upon a cloſer Inſpettion into the 
Workin: of Mens Minds, and a firiftter Examination of 
thoſe Motives and Views they are turn'd by, I have found 
Reaſon ſomewhat to alter the Thoughts I formerly had 
concerning that, which gives the laſt Determination to 
the Will iz all voluntary Actions. This I cannot for- 
bear to acknowledge to the World with as much Freedom 
and Readineſs, as I at firſs publiſhed what then ſcem'd to 
me to be right, thinking my ſelf more concern'd to quit 
and renounce any Opinion of my own, than oppoſe that 
of another, when Truth appears againſt it, For tis 


Truth alone I ſeek, and that will always be welcome te 


me, when or from whence ſoever it comes. 
But what Forwardneſs ſoever I have to reſign any O- 
pinion ] have, or to recede from any Thing ] have writ, 
upon the firſt Evidence of any Error in it; yet this I muſt 
_ own, that I have not had the good Luck to receive any 
Light from thoſe Exceptions I have met with in Print 
againſt any Part of my Boo“; nor have, from any Thing 
bas been urged againſt it, found Reaſon to alter my Senſe, 
in any of the Points have been queſtion d. Whether the 
Subject I bave in Hand requires often more Thought 
and Attention than Curſory Readers, at leaſt ſuch as are 
prepoſſeſſed, are willing to allow ; Or whether any Ob- 
ſenrity in my Expreſſions caſts a Cloud over it, and theſs 
Notions are made difficult to others Apprehenſion in my 
Way of treating them : So it is, that my Meaning, I find, 
#5 often miſtaken, and ] have not the goad Luk to be eve- 
ry where richtly underſtood. There are ſo many Iuſt an- 
ces of this, that Itbink it Fuſtice to my Reader and my 


bh 
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ſelf, to conclude, that either my Book is plainly enough 


written to be rightly underſtood by thoſe who peruſe it 
with that Attention and Indifferency, which every one, 


ho will give himſelf the Pains to read, ought to imploy. 


in reading ; orelſe, that I have writ mine ſo obſcurely, 
that it is in vain to go about to mend it. Which evero 
theſe be that Truth, tis my ſelf only am affected there- 
by, and therefore I ſhall be far from troubling my Rea» 
der with what I think might be ſaid, in anſwer to thoſe 
ſeveral Objections I have met with, to Paſſages here and 
there of my Book : Since I perſwade my ſelf, that be who 
thinks them of Moment enough to be concerned, whether . 
they are true of falſe, will be able to ſee, that what is 
ſaid, is either not well founded, or elſe not contrary to my 
Doctrine, when I and my Oppoſer come both to be we 
underſrood. | 55 „„ 
Tf any, careful that none of their good Thoughts ſhould 
be loft, have publiſh'd their Cenſures of my Eſſay; with 
this Honour done to it, that they will not ſuffer it to be 
an Eſſay, I leave it to the Publick to value the Obligae 
tion they have to their critical Pens, and ſhall not waſte 
my Reader's Time in ſo idle or ill-natur'd an Employ- 
ment of mine, as to leſſen the Satisfattion any one has 
in bimſelf, or gives to others in ſo haſty a Confutation of 
of what I have written. | | 
The Bookſellers preparing for the Fourth Edition of 
my Eſſay, gave me Notice of it, that I might, if I had 
Leiſure, make any Additions or Alterations I ſhould think 
fit. Whereupon I thought it convenient to advertiſe the 
Reader, that beſides ſeveral Corrections I had made 
here and there, there was one Alteration which it 
was neceſſary fo mention, becauſe it ran through the 
whole Book, and is of Conſequence to be rightly un- 
derſtood. What I thereupon ſaid, was this: | 
Clear and Diſtinct Ideas are Terms, which though 
familiar aud frequent in Mens Mouths, I have Reaſon 
ro think every one, who uſes, does not perfectly underſtand. 
And poſſibly "tis but bere_and there ene, who gives bim- 


ſelf 
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ſelf the Trouble to confider them ſo far as to know what 


be himſelf or others preciſely mean by them : I have 


therefore in moſt Places choſe to put determinate or de- 
termined, inſtead of clear and diſtin, as more likely 
to direct Mens Thoughts to my Meaning in this Matter. 


By thoſe Denominations, I mean ſome Object in the 


Mind, and conſequently determined, 2. e. ſuch as it is 
there ſeen and perceived to be. This, I think, may fitly 
be called a determinate or determined Idea, when ſuch 
as it is at any Time objettively 1 in the Mind, and ſo de- 


' termined there, it is annex d, and wit bout Variation 


determined to a Name or articulate Sound, which ts to 


be ſteadily the Sign of that very ſame Oel of the 
Mind, or determinate Idea. 


To explain this a little more particularly. By deter- 


minate, when applied to a ſimple Idea, Imean that ſimple 


Appearance which the Mind has in its View, or perceives 


in it ſelf, when that Idea is ſaid to be in it: By deter- 


minate, when applied to a complex Idea, I mean ſuch 


an one as conſiſts of a determinate Number of certain 
ſimple or leſs complex Ideas, join'd in ſuch a Proportion 
and Situation, as the Mind bas before its View, and 


ſees in it ſelf when that Idea is preſent in it, or ſhould 


he preſent in it, when a Man gives a Name to it: I ſay 


ſhould be; becauſe it is not every one, nor perhaps any 


one, who 15 ſo careful of bis Language, as to uſe no 


Word, till he views in his Mind the preciſe determined 
Idea, "which he reſolves to make it the Sign of. The 


Want of this, is the Cauſe of no ſmall Obſcurity ang 


Confuſion in Mens Thoughts and Diſcourſes. 


I know there are not Words enough in any Language, 
to anſwer all the Variety of Ideas that enter into Mens 
Diſcourſes and Reaſonings. But this hinders not, but 
that when any one uſes any Term, he may have in bis 
Mind a determined Idea, which be makes it the Sign of, 


and to which he ſhould' keep it ſteadily annex'd, during 
that preſent. Diſcourſe. N. here be does not, or £1108 
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this, he ih vain pretends to clear or diſtinct Ideas: 778 
plain bis are not ſo; and therefore there can be expeti- 
ed nothing but Obſcurity and Confuſion, where ſuch Terms 


are made uſe of, which have not ſuch a pretiſe Dorey; | 


nation. ; . „ — 
Upon this Ground I have thought determined Ideas g 
Way of Speaking leſs liable to Miſtake, than clear and 
diſtin&t : And where Men have got ſuch determined 


| Jaeas of all that they reaſon, enquire, or argue about, 


they will find a great Part of their Doubts and Diſputes 
at an End. The greateſt Part of the Queſtions and Con- 
troverſies that perplex Mankind, depending on the doubt- 
Ful and uncertain Uſe of Words, or (which is the ſame) 
indetermined Ideas, which they are made to ftand for; 
I have made choice of theſe Terms to ſignify, 1. Some 
immediate Object of the Mind, which it perceives and 


it. 2. That this Idea, thus determined, 7. e. which the 


Mind has in it ſelf, and knows, and ſees there, be deter- 
mined without any Change to that Name, and that 


Name determined to that preciſe Idea. If Men bad 
ſuch determined Ideas in their Enquiries and Diſcourſes, 
they would both diſcern how far their own Enquiries and 


Diſcourſes went, and avoid the greateſt Part of the Diſ- 


putes and Wranglings they have with others. 


Beſides this, the Bookſeller will think it neceſſary T 
| Should advertiſe the Reader, that there is an Addition of 


two Chapters wholly new; the one of the Aſſociation of 


has before it, diſtinct from the Sound it uſes as a Sigh of 
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Ideas, the other of Enthuſiaſm. Theſe, with ſome other 


larger Additions never before printed; he has engaged to 
Print by themſelves after the ſame Manner, and for the 


ſame Purpoſe, as was done when this Eflay bad the ſe- 


cond Impreſſicn. | 


In this ſixthEdition, there is very little added or altered, 


| the greateſt Part of what is new, is contained inthe 21/f 


Chapter of the ſecond Book, which any one, if be thinks it 


worth while, may, with a very little Labour, tranſcribe ' 


into the Margent of the former Edition. 
| e 
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Incè it is the Underſtanding that ſets Man 3 
above the reſt Genie Beings, and Lab TROP 
gives him all the Advantage and Domi- derſtanding, 

ä nion which he has over them ; it is cer- pleaſant 78 N 
tainly a Subject, even for its Nobleneſs, worth out 2ſ ful. 
Labour to enquire into. The Underſtanding, like 
the Eye, whilk it makes us ſee, and perceive all other Things 
takes no Notice of it ſelf: And it requires Art and Pains to ſet 
| it at a Diſtance, and make it its own Object. But whatever be 
the Difficulties, that lie in the Way of this Enquity ; whatever 
it be, that keeps us ſo much in the Dark to our ſelves; ſure I 
am, that all the Light we can let in upon our own Minds, all 
the Acquaintance we can make with our own Underſtandings, 
eſs. will not only be very pleaſant, but bring us great Advantage, 
exialy in directing our Thoughts in the Search of other Things. 
9. 2. This, therefore, being my gh e, to en. pe 

radi 550 into the Original, Certainty, and Extent of 70 

| Humane Knowledge; together with the Grounds and Degrees 
of Belief, Opinion, and Kfent ; L ſhall not at preſent meddle 
with the Phyſical Conſideration of the Mind; or trouble my ſelf 
to examine, wherein its Efſence conſiſts, or by what Motions of 
our Spirits, or Alterations of our Bodies, we come to have any 
Senſation by our Organs, or any Ideas in our Underſtandings; 
and whether thoſe Thea te in their Formation, any, or all of 
them, depend on Matter or no: Theſe are Speculations, which, 
however curions and entertaining, I ſhall decline, as lying out of 
my Way, in the Defign I am now upon. It ſhall ſuffice to my 
preſent Purpoſe, to conſider the diſcerning Faculties of a Man, 
as they are employ'd about the Objects, which they have to do 
with: And! ſhall imagine [I * wholly miſ-employ'd 9217 


1 —— 
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ſelf in the e wo I ſhall have on this Occaſion, if, in this b FY 
Hiſtorical, plain Method, 1 can give any Account of the Ways, . 
whereby our Underſtandings come to attain thoſe Notions of cl 


Things we have, and can ſet down any Meaſures of the Cer- | { 
tainty of our Knowledge, or the Grounds of thoſe Perſwaſions, © 
| which are to be found amongſt Men, ſo various, different, and 
wholly contradictory; and yet aflerted ſomewhere or other 


with ſuch Aſſurance and Confidence, that he that ſhall take a 4 oe 


View of the Opinions of Mankind, obſerve their Oppoſition, 
and at the ſame Time, confider the Fondneſs, and Devotion 
wherewith they are embrac'd; the Reſolution and Eagerneſs, 

P . * 3 ? . tel 
where with they are maintain d, may perhaps have Reaſon to ſu- 0 
ſpect, that either there is no ſuch Thing as Truth at all; or that th, 


Mankind hath no ſufficient Means to attain a certain Know- be 


ledge of it. | : | | 
9. 3. It is therefore worth while, to ſearch out 


on! 
| Method, the Bounds between Opinion and Knowledge; and De 
| examine by what Meaſures, in Things, Whereof the 
we have no certain Knowledge, we ought to regulate our Aſ.. ka. 
ſent, and moderate our Perſwaſions. In Order whereunto, I vi 
ſhall purſue this following Method. „ 158 
Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the Original of thoſe Ideas, Notions gd 
or whatever elſe you pleaſe to call them, which a Man obſerves, C0 
and is conſcious to himſelf he has in his Mind; and the Ways Kn 
whereby the Underſtanding comes to be furniſhed with them. Me 
Seconaſy, I ſhall endeayour to ſhew, what Knowledge the Un-Þ the 
derſtanding hath by thoſe [eas ; and the Certainty, Evidence, if 
and Extent of it, - gs | 

Thirdly, I ſhall make ſome Enquiry into the Nature and 
Grounds of Faith or Opinion; whereby I mean that Aſſent, 
which we give to any Propoſition as true, of whoſe Truth yet hut 
we have no certain Knowledge: And here we ſhall have Oc- 
caſion to examine the Reaſons and Degrees of Aſſent. chi] 
| 9. 4 If by this Enquiry into the Nature of the K 

1 Uſeful to Underſtanding, I can diſcover the Powers thereof; 
now the Ex- W 


e e i far they reach ; to what Things they are in ani the 


gree proportionate 5 and where they fail us, I Se- 
any —_ _ * may be of uſe, to prevail with the buſy 1 : 
ind of Man to be more cautious in meddling with pi 


Things eee its Comprehenſion; to ſtop, when it is at the ye 
utmoſt Extent of its Tether; and to fit down in a quiet Igno- fhal 
rance of thoſe Things, which, upon Examination, are found ta Obi. 
be beyond the Reach of our Capacities. We ſhould not the i. 
rhaps be ſo forward, out of an Affectation of an univerfa prox 
nowledge, to raiſeQueſtions, and perplex our ſelves and _—_ "OP 
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Nis ich Diſputes about Things, to which our Underſtandings are 
net ſuited 3 and of which we cannot frame in our Minds any 
clear or diſtinct Perceptions, or whereof [as it has PRI too 
er. often bappen'd) we have not any Notions at all. If we can find 

out, how far the Underſtanding can extend its View, how far 
and it has Faculties to attain Certainty, and in what Caſes it can 
her only judge and gueſs; we may learn to content our ſelves witn 
Kea hat is r gent Pee in this State. . + tO | 

5. For though the Comprehenſion ot our Un- Fg 
a delkandings, W exceeding carte the vaſt Ex- bo ys" 
tent of Things; yet, we ſhall have Cauſe enough ,,; gate and 
to magnify the bountiful Author of our Being, tor concerns: 
that Proportion and Degree of Knowledge; he has | 
"7 beſtowed on us, ſo far above all the reſt of the Inhabitants of this 
onr Manſion. Men have Reaſon to be well ſatisfied with what 
God hath thought fit for them, fince he has given them (as St. 
Peter ſays, u eg (wiv x) cite, Whatſoeveris neceſſary for 
the Conveniences of Life, and Information of Virtue ; and 
bas put within the Reach of their Diſcovefy the comfortable Pro- 
7 viſion for this Life, and the Way that leads to a better. How 
Kort ſoever their Knowledge may come of an univerſal or per- 
dee Cor xrehenſion of whatſoever is; it yet ſecures their great 
Conce - aents that they have Light enough to lead them to the 
Knowledge of their Maker, and the Sight of their own Daties. 
Men may find Matter ſufficient to buſy their Heads, and employ 
their Hands with Variety, Delight, and Satisfaction; if they 
will not boldly quarrel with their own Conſtitution, and throw 
away the Bleſſings their Hands are fill d with, becauſe they are 
not big enough to graſp. every Thing. We ſhall not have much 
Reaſon tocomplain of the Narrowneſs ofour Minds, if we will 
but employ them about what may be of uſe to us; for of that they 
are very capable : And it will be an unpardonable; as well as 
| childiſh Peeviſhneſs, if we undervalue the Advantages of our 
| Knowledge; and neglect to improve it to the Ends for which it. 
fü was given us, becauſe there are ſome Things that are ſet out of 
the Reach of it. It wilt be no Excuſe toan idle and untoward 
Servant, who would not attend his Buſineſs by Candle-light, to 
{yh plead that he had not bright Sun-ſhine. The Candle, that is ſet 
up in us, ſhines bright enough for all our Purpoſes: The Diſ- 
coveries we can make with this, ought to ſatisfy us: And we 
| ſhall then uſe our Underſtandings right, when we entertain all 
ares in that Way and Proportion, that they are ſuited to our 
Faculties; and upon thoſe Grounds, they are capable of being 
| propoy'd to us; and not * or intemperately 8 
8 | N 4 
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Demonſtration, and demand Certainty, where Probability only! 
is to be had, and which is ſufficient to govern all our Concern-* 
ments. If we will diſ-believe every Thing, becauſe we cannot 
certainly know all Things; we ſhall do muck-what as wiſely 
as he, who would not uſe his Legs, but fit (till and periſh be- 
cauſe he had no Wings to fly. | E 
g. 6. When we know our own Strength, we ſhall? 
the better know what to undertake with Hopes of 
Succeſs : And when we have well ſurvey/d the 
Powers of our own Minds, and made ſome Eiti-!? 


3 
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ns 


Knowledge 
of our Capa- 
city a Cure of 
Ps. mate what we may expect from them, we {hall 
I not be inclined either to fit ſtill, and not ſet our 
Thoughts on Work at all, in Deſpair of knowing any Thing; 
nor, on the other Side, queſtion every Thing, and diſclaim all 
Knowledge, becauſe ſome Things are not to be underſtood. Tis? 
of great Uſe to the Sailer to know the Length of his Line, tho 
he cannot with it fathom all the Depths of the Ocean. "Tis wel! 
he knows, that it is long enough to reach the Bottom, at ſuch}? 
Places, as are neceſſary to direct his Voyage, and caution him 
againſt e Shoals, that may ruin him. Our Buſineſs|? 
here is not to know all Things, but thoſe which concern out 
Conduct. If we can find out thoſe Meaſures, whereby a ra- x 
tional Creature put in that State, which Man is in, in this World 
may, and ought to govern his Opinions and Actions depending 
thereon, we need not be troubled, that ſome other Things ef — 
cape our Knowledge. = : 
9. 7. This was that which gave the firſt Riſe ta te 
Occaſion of this Hoy concerning the Underſtanding. For I , 
8 


* 
* 


this Eſſay, thought that the firſt Step towards ſatisfying ſeve- f Whic 


5 Worl 
«* ſta 


ral Enquiries, the Mind of Man was very apt to run 
into, was to take a Survey of our own Underſtandings, examine] „be 
our own Powers, and ſee to what Things they were adapted ' the 
Till that was done, I ſuſpected we began at the wrong End, and cot 
in vain ſought for Satisfaction in a quiet and ſure Poſſeſſion off. wt 
Truths, that moſt concern'd us, whilſt we let looſe our Thought Au 
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only in perfect Scepticiſm. Whereas were the Capacities of our Un- 
ern derftandings well conſidered, the Extent of our Knowledge 
nnot once diſcovered, and the Horizon found, which ſets the Bounds 
{ely between the enlightned and dark Parts of Things; between 

be- what is, and what is not comprehenſible by us; Men would 
perhaps with leſs Scruple acquieſce in the avow'd Ignorance of 
ſhall the one, and employ their Thoughts and Diſcourſe, with more 
es of Advantage and Satisfaction in So —_ Os 
the g. 8. Thus much I thought neceſſary to ſay con- hat Idea 
Eſti. cerning the Occaſion of this Enquiry into Humane fands for. 
ſhall} Underſtanding. Bur, before I proceed on to what | 
t out ] have thought on this Subject, I muſt here in the Entrance beg 
ing; Pardon of my Reader, for the frequent Uſe of the Word Idea, 
n all which he will find in the following Treatiſe. It being that Term, 
Ti vhich, I think, ſerves beſt to Rand for whatſoever is the Object 
of the Underſtanding, when a Man thinks, I have uſed it to ex- 
well preſs whatever is meant by Phantaſm, Notion, Species, or what- 
ſuch ever it is, which the Mind can be employ'd about in thinking; 
him and I could not avoid frequently uſing it, (I.) 
ſineſ I preſume it will be eafily granted me, that there are ſuch Ileas 
1 our ? in Mens Minds; every one is conſcious of them in himſelf, and 
a ra- Mens Words and Actions will ſatisfy him, that they are in others. 
orld Our firſt Enquiry then ſhall be, how they come into the Mind. 


ape; 5 CH 
gs el — | | 7 wy 
5 2 (1) This modeſt Apology of our Author could not procure him 


iſe to 5 the free Uſe of the Word Idea. But great Offence has been taken 
at it, and it has been cenſured as of dangerous Conſequence ; To 

0 which you may here fee what he anſwers. The : 
eve norld, * faith the Biſhop of Worceſter, hath been * Anſwer 
to run „ ſtangely amuſed with Ideas of late; and we have zo Mr, Locke's 
amine been told, that ſtrange Things might be done by Firſ# Letter, 

apted, the Help of Ideas; and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, P. 93. | 

d, and come to be only common Notions of Things, 

on off which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning, You, (i. e. the 
,ughts Author of the E ay concerning Humane Underſtanding) ſay in that 
t were} Chapter, about the Exiſtence of God, you thought it moſt pro. 
per to expreſs your ſelf, in the moſt yſual and familiar Way, by 


N common Words and Expreſſions. I would you had done fo quite 
oa through your Book; for then you had never given that Occa- 


ir En- 1 ion, to the Enemies of our Faith, to take up your new Way af 
s Wan] Ideas, as an effectual Battery (as they imagin'd) againſt the Myſte- 


55 tis ries of the Chriſtian Faith, But you might have enjoy'd the 
pate Satisfaction of your Ideas long enough before I had taken notice 
only tag of them, unleſs I had found them employed about doing Mit- 
at laſt * chief. t 


of Ag - -. 
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1 | To which our Author (F) replies, Tis plain, ** £ hen 
(F) I his Se- That which your Lordſhip apprehends, in my Book, 
cond Letter to may be of dangerous gn once to the Article 


the Biſhop of which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, ſeq 
Worceſter, is my Introducing new Terms; that which your 0 
p. 63, Cc. Lordſhip inſtances in, is that of Ideas. And the x4 
Reaſon your Lordſhip gives, in every of theſe Pla- © 
ces, why your Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion of Ideas, _ 
that they may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article * 
of Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, is, be- Out 
cauſe they have been applied to ſuch Purpoſes. And I might 2 
(your Lordſhip ſays) have . e the Satisfaction of my Idea. * 
long . before you had taken notice of them, unleſs your _ 
Lordſhip had found them employed in doing Miſchief. Which, 45 
at laſt, as I humbly conceive, amounts to thus much, and no more, * 
wiz. That your Lordſhip fears Ideas, i. e. the Term Ideas, may, Fr 
ſometime or other, prove of very dangerous Conſequence, to what 10 
your Lordſhip has endeavoured to defend, becauſe they have been Ja 
made uſe of in Arguing againſt it. For 1 am ſure, your Lordſhip Þ* T 
does not mean, that you apprehended the Things, ſignified by | au 
Ideas, may be of dangerous Conſequence to the Article of Faith, |: 75 ; 
your Pate endeavours to defend, becauſe they have been made iti 
uſe of againſt it: For (beſides that your Lordſhip mentions Term) ws 
that would be to expect that thoſe who oppoſe that Article, ſhould |! ga 
oppoſe it without any Thoughts; for the Things ſignified by Ideas, 1 
are nothing but the immediate Objects of our Minds in Thinking: So | 4 
that unleſs any one can oppoſe the Article your Lordſhip defends, u. 
without thinking on ſomething, he muſt uſe the Things Nudel by oo 
Ideas; for he that thinks, muſt have ſome immediate Obſect of his | WY 
Mind in thinking; i. e. muſt have Ideas. | ” 


But whether it be the Name or Thing; Ideas in Sound, or Idea: 
in Signification, that your Lordſhip apprehends may be of dangerous 
Conſequence to that Article of Faith, which your Lordſhip endeavours to 
defend: It ſeems to me, I will nor ſay a New Way of Reaſoning Þ 
(for that belongs to me) but were it not your Lordſhip's, I ſhould} 
think it a very extraordinary Way of Reaſoning, to write againſt a. 
Book, wherein your Lordfhip acknowledges, they are not uſed} 
to bad Purpoſes, nor employed to do Miſchief; only becauſe 
you find that Ideas are by thoſe who oppoſe your Lordſhip, im-; 
ploy'd to do Miſchief ; and ſo apprehend, they may be of dangerous Con- 
ſequence to the Article your Lordſhip has engaged in the Defence of thi 
For whether Ideas as Terms, or Ideas as the immediate Objects of n 
the Mind ſignified by thoſe Terms, may be, in your Lordſhip's Ap-F 14 
_ prehenſion, of dangerous Conſequence to that Article; 1 do not ſee how — 
your Lordſhip's Writing againſt the Notions of Ideas, as ſtated in ny 7% 
Book, will at all hinder your Oppoſers, from imploying them in doing 
Miſchief, as before. | __ þ 
 Hloweyer, be that as it will, ſo it is, that your Lordſhip m_ ” 
1 ; Ü e 00 
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4 INTRODUCTION _ 3 
thae bends theſe New Terms, the ſe Ideas with which the World hath, of late, 
ook, been ſo firangely amuſed, (though at laſt they come to be only common 
ticle Notions of Things, as your Lordſhip owns,) may be of dangerous Con- 
end, ſequence to that Article. | | 
your My Lord, it any, in their Anſwer to your Lordſhip's Sermons, 
the and in their other Pamphlers, wherein your Lordſhip complains 
Pla. they have talk'd ſo much of Ideas, have been troublefome to your 
deas, Lordſhip with that Term; it is not ſtrange that your Lordſhip 
2 ſhould be tired with that Sound : But how natural ſoever it be to 


reicle © 

| be. our weak Conſtitutions, to be offended with any Sound, where 
night with an importunate Din hath been made about our Ears; Yet, my 
Idea: Lord, I know your Lordſhip has a better Opinion of the Articles of 
your our Faith, than to think any of them can be over-turn'd, or fo 
nich, _—_ as ſhaken, with a Breath, formed into any Sound, or Term whats 
ore, bY foever. : 
may, Names are but the arbitrary Marks of Conceptions; and fo they be 
7 ſufficiently appropriated to them in their Uſe , I know no other Dif- 


what 

deen | ference any of them have in particular, but as they are of eaſy or 
ſhip |. difficult Pronunciation, and of a more or leſs pleaſant Sound; and 
1 by 7 what particular Antipathies there may be in Men, to ſome of them 
aith, upon that Account, is not eaſy to be foreſeen. This I am ſure, no 
made Term whatſoever in itſelf bears, one more than another, any Oppo- 
rms) ſition to Truth of any Kind; they are only Propoſitions that do or 

can oppoſe the Truth of any Article or Doctrine: And thus no Term 


10uld i es. ; : 
is privileg'd from being ſet in Oppoſition to Truth. 


Ideas, L 
: 80 There is no Word to be found, which may not be brought into 
ends, ? Propoſition, wherein the moſt ſacred and moſt evident Truths 


d by may be oppoſed; but that is not a Fault in the Term, but him that 
„f his uſes it. And therefore I cannot eaſily perſwade my ſelf (Whatever 

| our Lordſhip hath ſaid in the Heat of your Concern) that you 
Idea: have beſtowed fo much Pains upon my Book, becauſe the Word 
_ Idea is ſo much uſed there. For though upon my ſaying, in my 
urs o Chapter about the Exiſtence of God, That I ſcarce uſed the Word 
oning Idea in that Chapter; your Lordſhip wiſhes, that I had done ſo 
nould 4#e through my Book. Yet, I muſt rather look upon that as a 
inſt a Compliment to me, wherein your Lordſhip wiſhed, that my Book 
3 had been all through ſuited to yulgar Readers, not uſed to that and 
the like Terms, than that your Lordſhip has ſuch an Apprehenſion 
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cauſe 

. of the Word Idea; or that there is any ſuch Harm in the Uſe f 
Con-. inſtead of the Word Notion, (with which your Lordſhip ſeems 

e of to take it to agree in Signification) that your Lordſhip would 
&s of think it worth your while to ſpend any Part of your valu- 
s Ap: able Time and Thoughts about my Book, for having the Word 
how Idea ſo often in it; for this would be to make your Lordſhip to 


n my write only againſt an Impropriety of Speech. I own to your 
doing Lordſhip, it is a great Condeſcenſion in your Lordſhip to have 
done it, if that Word have ſuch a Share in what your Lordſhip 


| has writ agaiaſt. my Book, as _ Expreſſions would perſwade 


ppre- 
herd g 4 | one; 
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one; and I would, for the Satisfaction of your Lordſhip, changes am 
the Term of Idea for a better, if your Lordſhip, or any one, could ne 
help me to it. For that Notion will not ſo well ſtand for every im. 
| mediate Object of the Mind in thinking, as Idea does, I have (ag 
I gueſs) ſomewhere given a Reaſon in my Book, by fhewing thai 
the Term Notion is more peculiarly appropriated to a certain Sort, 
of thoſe Objects, which 1 call mixed Modes: And, I think, it would 
not ſound altogether ſo well, to ſay, the Notion of Red, and the Noti. 
on of a Horſe ; as the Idea of Red, and the Idea of a Horſe. But il 
any one thinks it will, I contend not; for I have no Fo ndneſs for, 
no Antipatby to any particular articulate Sounds : Nor do I think there 
is any Spell or Faſcination in any of them, | =_ 
But the Word Idea proper or improper, I do not ſee bow it i; 
the better or the worſe, becauſe Ill- Men have made Uſe of it, or be- 
cauſe it has been made Uſe of to Bad Purpoſes ; for if that be a Res. 
ſon to condemn, or lay it by, we muſt lay by the Terms, Ccrip- 
ture, Reaſon, Perception, Diſtinct, Clear, &c, Nay, the Name of 
God himfelt will not eſcape ; for I do not think any one of thoſe, 
or any other Term, can be produced, which hath not- been made} 
Uſe of by ſuch Men, and to ſuch Purpoſes. And therefore, if the 
Unitarians, in their late Pamphiets have talked very much of, and ſtrange. 
ly amuſed the World with Ideas : 1 cannot believe your Lordſhip 
will think that Word one Jot the worſe, or the more dangerous, be- 
cauſe they uſe it; any more than, for their Uſe of them, you will 
think Reaſon or Scripture Terms ill or dangerous. And therefore 
what your Lordſhip ſays in the Bottom of this 93d Page, that I might 
have enjoyed the Satisfaction of my Ideas long enough before your Lord. 
ſp bod taten Notice of them, unleſs you had found them employ-| 
ed in doing Miſchief ; will, I preſume, when your Lordſhip bas 
conſidered again of this Matter, prevail with your Lordſhip, to let 
me enjoy ſtill the Sarisfaftion I take in my Ideas, i. e. as much Sa. 
tisfaction as I can take in ſo ſmall a Matter, as is the uſing of aff 
proper Term, notwithſtanding it ſhould be employed by others in do- 
ang Miſchief. EE | Ns | 
For, my Lord, if I ſhould leave it wholly out of my Book, and ſub- 
ſtitute the Word Notion every where in the Room of it; and every 
Body elſe do ſo too, (though your Lordſhip does not, I ſup- 
poſe, ſuſpect, that 1 have the Vanity to think they would follow | 
my Example) my Book would, it ſeems, be the more to your Lord - 
ſhip's Liking ; but I do not ſee how this would one Jot abate the 
Miſchief, your Lordſhip complains of, For the Unitarians might asÞ 
much employ Notions, as they do now Ideas, to do Miſchief ; unleſs 
they are ſuch Fools to think they can conjure with this notable Word 
T1dea ; and that the Force of what they ſay, lies in the Sound, and 
and not in the Signification of their Terms. : 
This I am ſure of, rhat the Truths of the Chriſtian Religion, can 
be no more batter'd by one Word than another ; nor can they be 


beaten down nor endangered, by any Sound whatſoever. And I cas 
A ; 8 : | am ö 
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am apt to flatter my ſelf, that your Lordſhip is ſatisfied that there is 
no Harm in the Word Ideas, becauſe you ſay, you ſhould not have 


taken any Notice of my Ideas, it the Enemies of our Fauh had not © 


taken up my new Way of Ideas, as an effectual Battery againſt the My- 
ſteries of the Chriſtian Faith. In which Place, by new Way of Ideas, no- 
thing, I think, can be conſtrued to be meant, but my Expreſſing 
my Fa by that of Ideas; and not by other more common Words, 
and of ancienter ſtanding in the Engliſh Language, 5 

As to the Objection, of the Author's Way by Ideas being 4 neu 
Way, He thus anſwers: My new Way of Ideas, or my Way vy Ideas, 
which often occurs in your Lordſhip's Letter, is, I confeſs, a 


very large and doubtful Expreſſion; and may, in the full Latitude, 


comprehend my whole Efay ; becauſe treating of the Underſtand- 
ing, which is nothing but the Faculty of Thinking, I could not well. 
treat of that Faculty of the Mind, which conſiſts in Thinkin 

without conſidering the immediate Objects of the Mind in Think: 
ing, which 1 call Ideas: And therefore in treating of the Underſtanding, 


5 1 gueſs it will not be thought ſtrange, that the greateſt Part of my 


Book has been taken up, in conſidering what theſe Objects of the 
Mind, in Thinking, are; whence they come; what Uſe the Mind 


makes of them, in its ſeveral Ways of Thinking; and what are the 


ip outward Marks, whereby it ne them to others, or records 
e. them for its own Uſe. And t 


is, in ſhort, is my Way by Ideas, 
that which your Lordſhip calls my new Way by Ideas: Which, my 


Lord, if it be neu, it is but a new Hiftory of an old Thing, 


For I think it will not be doubted, that Men always perform'd the 
Actions of Thinking, Reaſoning," Believing, and Knowing, juſt. after 
the ſame Manner that they da now: Though whether the ſame 


Account has heretofore been given of the Way how they perform. 


ed theſe Actions, or wherein they conſiſted, I do not know. Were 
las well read as your Lordſhip, I ſhould have been ſafe from that 


gentle Reprimand of your Lordſhip's, for thinking my) Way of Ideas 


NE V, for want of looking into other Mens Thoughts, which appear in 


thetr Books, - e | 
Your Lordſhip's Words, as an Acknowledgment of your Inſtru- 


ions in the Caſe, and as a Warning to others, who will be ſo bold 


p-. Adventurers as to ſpin any Thing barely out of their own Thoughts, I 


ite the 


ght asf 


unleſs 


Word] 
d, and 


n, can 
hey be 
And ! 

an 


& ſhall ſet down at large: And they run thus; Whether yow took this 


Lord. Way of Ideas from the Modern Philoſopher, mention d by you, is not at 


all material; but I intended no Reflection upon you in it (for that you 
mean by my commending you as a Scholar of ſo great a Maſter, I never 
meant to take from you the Honour of your own Inventions : And I do be- 
lieve you, when you ſay, That you wrote from your own Thoughts, and the 
Ideas you had there, But many Things may ſeem New to one, that conver- 
ſes only with his own Thoughts, which really are not ſo; as he may find, 
when he looks into the Thoughts of other Men, which appear in their Books, 
And therefore although I have a juſt Eſteem for the Invention of ſuch ,who 
can ſpin Volumes barely out of their own Thoughts ; yet I am apt to think, 
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they would oblige the World more, if after they have thought ſo much thems 
| ſelves, they would examine what Thoughts others have had before them, 


concerning the ſame Things; that ſo thoſe may not be thought their own 
Inventions, which are common to themſelves and others. If a Man ſhould 


try all the Magnetical Experiments himſelf, and publiſh them as his own | 
Thoughts, he might take himſelf to be the Inventor of them: But he that 
examines and compares them with what Gibbert, and others have done | 


before him, will not diminiſh the Praiſe of his Diligence, but may wiſh he 


had compared his Thoughts with other Mens; by which the World would 


receive greater Advantage, altho he loſt the Honour of being an Original. 


To alleviate my Fault herein, I agree with your Lordſhip, that 
many Things may ſeem N EW, to one that mm only with his own 
Thoughts, which really are not ſo: But 1 muſt crave leave to ſuggeſt 
to your Lordſhip. That if in ſpinning of them out of his own | 
Thoughts, they ſeem new to him, he is certainly the Inventor of | 
them; and they may as juſtly be thought his own Invention, as any 
one's; and he is as certainly the Inventor of them, as any one who | 
thought on them before him: The Diſtinction of Invention, or not | 
Invention, lying not in thinking firſt, or not firſt, but in borrow- | 
ing, or not borrowing our Thoughts from another: And he to 
whom, ſpinning them out of his own Thoughts, they ſeem new, 
could not certainly borrow them from another. So he truly in-. 
vented Printing in Europe, who, without any Communication with 
the Chineſe, ſpun it out of his own Thoughts; though it was never | 


ſo true, that the Chineſe had the Uſe of Printing, nay, of Printing in 
the very ſame Way, among them, many Ages before him. So that 
he that ſpins any Thing out of his own Thoughts, that /eems xew to 


bim, cannot ceaſe to think it his own Invention, ſhould be examine 


never ſo far, what Thoughts others have had before him, concerning the 
ſame Thing, and ſhould find, by examining, that they had the ſame 
Thoughts roo. | 1 - rd 
But what great Obligation this would be to the World, or weighty 
Cauſe of turning over and looking into Books; I confeſs I do not 
ſee. The great End to me, in converſing with my own or other 


Mens Thoughts, in Matters of Speculation, is to find Truth, with- 


out being much concern'd whether my own Spinning of it out of 
mine, or their Spinning of it out of their own Thoughts, helps me 
to it. And how little I affe& the Honour of an Original, may be ſeen 
in that Place of my Book, where, if any where, that Itch of Vain- 
glory was likelieſt to have ſhewn it ſelf, had I been ſo over-run 


with it, as to need a Cure. It is where I ſpeak of Certainty, in; 


theſe following Words, taken Notice of by your Lordſhip, in 
another Place: I think I have ſhewn wherein it is that Certainty, 
real Certainty conſiſts, which whatever it was to others, was, | 


confeſs, to me heretofore, one of thoſe deſiderata, which I found 


great Want of. | | 
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3 yet 1 ſpoke of it as New, only to my ſelf; leaving others, in the 
Jundiſturb'd Poſſeſſion of what either by Invention, or Reading, was 
I theirs before; without aſſuming to my ſelf any other Honour, but 
chat of my own Ignorance, till that Time, if others before had 
ſnewn wherein Certainty lay. And yet, my Lord, if I had, upon 
this Occaſion, been forward to aſſume to my ſelf the Honour of an 
original, I think 1 had been pretty ſafe in it; fince I ſhould have had 
5 your Lordfhip for my Guarantee and Vimdicator in that Point who 
are pleaſed to call it New; and as ſuch, to write againſt it. | 
And truly, my Lord, in this Reſpect, my Book has had very un- 
lucky Stars, ſince it hath had the Misfortune to diſpleaſe your Lord- 
US ſhip, with many Things in it, for their Novelty; as a new Way of Rea. 
2 ſong ; new Hypotheſis about Reaſon ; new Sort of Certainty ; new Terms , 
neu Way of Ideas; new Method of Certainty, &c, And yet in other 
Places, your Lordſhip ſeems to think it worthy in me of your Lord- 
7 ſhip's Reflection, for ſaying, but what others have ſaid before. As 
where I ſay, © In the different Make of Mens Tempers, and Appli- 
cation of their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail more on one, 
and ſome on another, for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth. 
our Lordſhip asks. What is this different from what Men of Un. 
derſtanding have ſaid ? Again, I take it, your Lordſhip meant not 
7 theſe Words for a Commendation for my Book, where you ſay; 
But if no more be meant by, The ſimple Ideas that come in by Sen- 
= © ſation, or Reflection, and their being the Foundation of our 
Knowledge, but that our Notions of Things come in, either from our 
= Senſes, or 6. Exerciſe of our Minds: As there is nothing extraordinary 
in the Diſcovery, ſo your Lordſhip is far enough from oppoſing that, where- 
in you think all Mankind are agreed. | | | 
And again, But what need all this great Noiſe about Ideas and Cer- 
© tainty, true and real Certainty by Ideas; if, after all, it comes only to 
this, that our Ideas only repreſent to us ſuch Things, from whence we 
bring Arguments to prove the Truth of Things. | 
But, The World hath been ſtrangely amuſed with Ideas of late; and 
ve have been told, that ſtrange Things might be done by the Help of Ideas, 
and yet theſe Ideas, at laſt, come to be only common Notions of Things, 
* which we muſt make uſe of in our Reaſoning, And to the like Purpoſe 
in other Places. +. | 5 
Whether, therefore, at laſt, your Lordſhip will reſolve, that it is 
is New or no; or more faulty by its being New, muſt be left to 


er-run your Lordſhip. This I find by it, that my Book cannot avoid be- 
> ing condemned on the one Side, or the other; nor do I ſee a Poſe 
Pe u ſibility to help it. If there be Readers that like only New Thoughts; 
ant), or, on the other Side, others that can bear nothing but what can 
as, II be juſtified by received Authorities in Print; 1 muſt deſire them to 
found make themſelves amends in that part which they like, for the Diſ- 
II pleaſure they receive in the other: But if any ſhould be. ſo exact, 
ore ſo as to find Fault with both, truly, I know not well what to ſay to 
A1 bem. The Caſe is a plain Caſe, the Book is all over naught, 


7 
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and there is not a Sentence in it, that is not, either from its Anti-. Mi: 
quity or Novelty, to be condemned; and ſo there is a ſhort End of pro 
it. From your Lordſhip indeed in particular, I can hope for ſome. BF ou; 
thing better; for your Lordſhip thinks the general Deſign of it ſo good, ren 
that that, I flatter my ſelf, would prevail on your Lordſhip to pre- one 
ſerve it from the Fire, | Lk =_ 
But as to the Way, your Lordſhip thinks, 1 ſhould have taken to Mir 
prevent the having it thought my Invention, when it was common to me == 
with others, it unluckily ſo fell out, in the Subject of my Eſſay of 
Humane Underſtanding, that I could not look into the Thoughts of 
other Men to inform my ſelf, For my Deſign being, as well as I 
could, to copy Nature, and to give an Account of the Operation 
of the Mind in Thinking; I could look into no Bodies Underſtand. | 9. 1 
ing but my own, to ſee how it wrought ; nor have a Proſpect into 
other Mens Minds, to view their Thoughts there; and obſerve | 
what Steps and Motions they took, and by what Gradations they Pri 
proceeded in their acquainting themſelves with Truth, and their Ad- we: 
vance to Knowledge: What we find in their Thoughts in Books, is 801 
but the Reſult of this, and not the Progreſs and Working of their 


. . 5 3 1 tot 
Minds, in coming to the Opinions or Concluſions they ſet down and vin 
publiſned. | | — £ e 

All, therefore, that I can ſay of my Book, is, That it is a Copy 18 
of my own Mind, in its ſeveral Ways of Operation. And all that Or. 


I can fay for the Publiſhing of it, is, That I think the Intellectual ral 
Faculties are made, and operate alike in moſt Men, and that ſome, the 
that I ſhewed it to before I publiſhed it, liked ic ſo well, that I Þ tail 
was confirmed in that Opinion. And therefore, if it ſhould hap- im 
pen, that it ſhould not be ſo, but that ſome Men ſhould have ner 
Ways of Thinking, Reaſoning, or Arriving at Certainty, different Gc 
from others, and above thoſe that I find my Mind to uſe and ac- Þ Ey 
quieſce in, I do not ſee of what Uſe my Book can be to them. I 


can only make it my humble Requeſt, in my own Name, and in et 
the Name of thoſe that are of my Size, who find their Minds work, Þ an 
reaſon, and know in the ſame low Way that mine does, that thoſe cul 
Men of a more happy Genius, would ſhew us the Way of their no- if t 
bler Flights; and particularly would diſcover to us their ſhorter or | 
ſurer Way to Certainty, than by Ideas, and the obſerving their Agree- | low 
ment or Diſagreement, | | hin 


Your Lordſhip adds, But now it ſeems, nothing is intelligible but Re 
what ſuits with the New Way of Ideas, My Lord, The an 

F Mr.Locke's New Way Ideas, and the old Way of ſpeaking Intel- 
Third Letter ligibly F was always, and ever will be the ſame: | 
zo the Biſhop And if I may take the Liberty to declare my Senſe Þ 
of Worceſter, of it, herein it conſiſts, 1. That a Man uſe no 0 
Pag. 353, &c. Words, but ſuch as he makes the Signs of certain de- gra 
termined Objects of his Mind in Thinking, which he bot 

can make known to anether. 2. Next, That he aſs the ſame bot 
Word ſteadily, for the Sign of the ſame immediate Object of * fore 
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Mind in Thinking. 3. That he join theſe Words together in 
Propoſitions, according to the Grammatical Rules of that Lan- 
guage he ſpeaks in. 4. That he unite thoſe: Sentences in a Cohe- 
rent Diſcourſe, Thus, and thus only, I humbly conceive, an 


pre- one may preſerve himſelf from the Confines and Suſpicion of 
argon, whether he pleaſes to call theſe immediate Objects of his 

a to Mind, which his Words do, or ſhould ſtand for, Ideas or no. 
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as l 

oo . 1. I Tis an eſtabliſhed Opinion amongſt fome The way 
:nto Men, that there are in the Ungerſtian- ſhewn how we 
erve | | aing certain Janate Principles; {ome come by any 
they Primary Notions. Ko, Evo, Characters, as it Knowledge, | 
- Ad- were ſtamped upon the Mind of Man, which the Haſſicient 


. it 


» is ÞJ Sonl receives in its very firſt Being; and brings in- e 
their to the World with it. It would be ſufficient to con- lunate. 
| and BY vince unprejudiced Readers of the Falſeneſs of this Suppoſi- 
oy] tion, if I Thould only ſhew (as I hope I ſhall in the following Parts 
| 15 of this Diſcourſe) how Men, ny by the Uſe of their Natu- 
qual] ral Faculties, may attain to all the Knowledge they have, without 
dme, the Help of any Innate Impreſſions; and may arrive at Cer- 
hat 1 tainty, without any ſuch Original Notions or Pabel For I 

hap- imagine any one will eaſily grant, That it would be imperti- 
have Þ nent to ſuppoſe, the Ideas of Colours Innate in a Creature, to whom 
erent BY God hath given Sight, and a Power to receive them by the 
d ac- BY Eyes, from External Objects: And no leſs unreaſonable would 
= . . it be to attribute ſeveral Truths, to the Impreſſions of Nature, 
vork, and Innate Characters, when we may obſerve in our ſelves Fa- 
thoſe I culties fit to attain as eaſy and certain Knowledge of them, as 
r no- if they were Originally imprinted on the Mind. 33 
er or But becauſe a Man is not permitted without Cenſure to fol- 
gree- low his own Thoughts in the Search of Truth, when they lead 

him ever ſo little out of the Common Road; I ſhall ſet down the 

le but Reaſons, that made me doubt of the Truth of that Opinion, as 
. 1% an Excuſe for my Miſtake, if I be in one; which I icave to be 
ee, conſider' d by thoſe, who, with me, diſpoſe themſelves to em- 
Senſe bracc Truth, wherever they find it. RED 
ſe no 9. 2. There is nothing more commonly taken for General Aſſent 
in de. granted, than that there are certain Principles % great Ar- 
ich he both Seculative and Practical (for they ſpeak of St. 
ſame both) univerſally agreed upon by all Mankind; which there- 
of his fore, they argue, mult needs be conſtant Impreſſions, which the 
Mind Souls of Men receive in their firſt Beings, and which they 


1 bring 


« 
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bring into the World with them, as neceflarily and really 2 : 
| they do any of their inherent Faculties. | 1 
N 5. 3. This Argument, drawn from Univerſal 
Univerſal = Conſent, has this Misfortune in it, that if it were 
| L 1 true in Matter of Fact, that there were certain in 
e Truths, wherein all Mankind agreed, it would to 
ot prove them Innate, if there can be any other bes 
Way ſhewn, how Men may come to that Univerſal Agreement, Tr 
in the Things they do conſent in; which I preſume may be done. ed 
. 4. But, which is worſe, this Argument off an 
What is, is 3 Univerſal Conſent, which is made uſe of, to prove Tr 
and it is im- Innate Principles, ſeems to me a Demonſtration Ce 
poſſible for that there are none ſuch 5 becauſe there are none] Im 
— _ be, do which all Mankind give an Univerſal Aſſent. I. kn 
* 1 to * ſhall begin with the Speculative, and inſtance in thi 
. thoſe magnified Principles of Demonſtration ;|{ pre 

be, not uni- | aca nd af 
verſally aſ- I harſcever is, is ; and Tis impoſſiblefor the ſame cor 
ſented .. Thing to be, and not to be, which of all others, I Pri 
1 think ha ve the moſt allow d Title to Innate. Theſe wa 
have ſo ſettled a Reputation of Maxims univerſall y received, that is I 
"will, no doubt, be thought firange, if any one ſhould ſeem tu Co 
queſtion it. But yet I take en to ſay, that theſe Propaſitiom on 
are ſo far from having an Univerſal Ai Int, that there are a great fer 
Part of Mankind, to whom they are not ſo much as known. kne 
 _ F 5. For, firſt tis evident, that all Children andi or 
Not ow the. Ideots, have not the leaſt A pprehenſion or Thought the 
Aid nat%9 of them: And the Want of that is enough to de- itar 
= ſtroy that Univerſal Aſſent, which muſt needs be me: 
e er the neceflary Concomitant of all Innate Truths: ved 
Children, L. It ſeeming to me near a ContradiQion, wy; that in 7 
| deots, &c. there are Truths imprinted on the Soul, which ii der 
| perceives or underſtands not: Imprinting, if it ſig : der 
nifie any Thing, being nothing elſe; but the making certain one 
Truths to be perceived. For to imprint any Thing on the Mind ſtar 
without the Mind's perceiving it, ſeems to Mw. / intelligible. and 
If therefore Children and Ideots have Souls, have Minds, with Nat 
thoſe Impreſſions upon them, they muſt unavoidably perceive 
them, and neceflarily know and affent to theſe Truths ; which Un 
fince they do not, it is evident that there are no ſuch Impreſſions 
For if they are not Notions naturally imprinted; How can thej all] 
de Innate ? And if they are Notions imprinted, How can they 
| be unknown ? To ſay a Notion is imprinted on the Mind, and 
yet at the ſame Time to ſay, that the Mind is ignorant of it, and 
never yet took notice of it, is to make this Impreſſion a 
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Vo Propoſition can be ſaid to be in the Mind, which it never 

yet knew, which it was never yet conſcious of. For if any one 
may; then by the ſame Reaſon, all Propoſitions that are true, 
and the Mind is capable ever of aſſenting to, may be ſaid to be 


rtain in the Mind, and to be imprinted : Since, if any one can be ſaid _ 
ould to be in the Mind, which it never yet knew, it muſt be only, 1 
ther becauſe it is capable of knowing it, and ſo the Mind is of all > 
nent, Truths it ever ſhall know. Nay, thus Truths may be imprint- 

lone. ed on the Mind, which it never did, nor ever ſhall know: For 
nt of a Man may live long, and die at laſt in Ignorance of many 
drove Truths, which his Mind was capable of knowing, and that with 
ation Certainty. So that if the Capacity of knowing, be the naturall 


Y Impreſſion contended for, all the Truths a Man ever comes tos 
know, will, by this Account, be every one of them Innate ; ancl 
in this great Point, will amount to no more, but only to a very im - 
proper Way of ſpeaking ; which whilſt it pretends to aſſert the 
T contrary, ſays nothing different from thoſe, who deny Innat e 
Principles. For no Body, I hink, ever denied, that the Mind 
was capable of knowing ſeveral Truths. The Capacity they = 
is Innate, the Knowledge acquired. But then to what End ſuelh 
Conteſt for certain Innate Maxims ? If Truths can be imptinte d 
on the Underſtanding without being perceived, I can ſee no Dis- 
C ference there can be, een any Truths the Mind is capable of 
knowing, in reſpect of their Original: They muſt all be Innate, 
gor all Adventitious: In vain ſhall a Man go about to diſtinguiſhi 
them. He therefore that talks of Innate Notions in the Under- 
ſtanding, cannot (if he intend thereby any diſtinct Sort of Truths) 
mean ſuch Truths to be in the Underſtanding, as it never percei- 
ved, and is yet wholly ignorant of. For if theſe Words (co be 
in the Underſtanding) have any Propriety, they ſignify to be un- 
derſtood ; So that, to be in the Underſtanding, — not to be un- 
derſtood; to be in the Mind, and, never 81 perceived, is all 
ertain one, as to ſay, any Thing is, and is not, in the Mind or Under- 
ind ſtanding. If therefore theſe two Propoſitions, Wþatſoever is, is; 
Jand 17 25 172; offible for the ſame T hing to be, and not to be, are by 
Nature imprinted, Children cannot be ignorant of them; Infants, 
and all that have Souls, muſt nereliity have them in their 
Underſtandings, know the Truth of them, and aſſent to it. 
J. 6. To avoid this, tis uſually anſwered, That Thar Men. 
all Men know and aſſent to them, when they come know them 
in theft he Uſe of Reaſon, and this is enough to prove when they 
d, and them Innate. I anſwer. | 1 com to ib 
it, and 9. 7. Doubtful Expreſſions, that have ſcarce e of Reaſon, 
othing y Signification, go for clear Reaſons, to thoſe, rd. 
N - - - who 


receive 
which 
effions 
n the) 
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who, being pre- pofſeſſed, take not the Pains to examine even 
what they themſelves ſay. For to apply this Anſwer with 
-any tolerable Senſe to our preſent Purpoſe, it muſt fignify 
one of theſe two Things; either, That as ſoon as Men come to 
the Uſe of Reaſon, theſe ſuppoſed native Inſcriptions come to 
be known, and obſerved by them: Or elſe, That the Uſe and tic 
Exerciſe of Mens Reaſons aſſiſts them in the Diſcovery of ufi 
theſe Principles, and certainly makes them known to them. bu 
g „ . 8. If they mean that by the Uje of Reaſon R 
If Reaſon diſ- Men may diſcover theſe Principles; and that les 
wrt 44 2 this is ſufficient to prove them Innate; their Way fut 
50 15 „ ofarguing will ſtand thus, (viz.) That whatever {MW «i 
N innate, Truths Reaſon can certainly diſcover to us, and MW Dj 
make us firmly aſſent to, thoſe are all naturally MW th 
imprinted on the Mind; ſince that univerſal Aſſent, which is T. 
made the Mark of them, amounts to no more but this; That (a: 
the Uſe of Reaſon, we are capable to come to a certain Fc 
Knowledge of, and Aſſent to them; and by this Means there ſo 
will be no Difference between the Maxims of the Mathematici- cin 
ans, and Theorems they deduce from them: All muſt be e. R 
Jaually allow'd Innate ; they being all Diſcoveries made by the MW an 
ſe of Reaſon, and Truths that a rational Creature may cer- ¶ be 
tainly come to know, if he apply his Thoughts rightly that Way: {MW Fc 
| F. 9. But how can theſe Men Fink the Uſe of R 

"Tis falſe that Reaſon neceflary to diſcover Principles that are 

Reaſon diſco- ſuppoſed Innate, when Reaſon (if we may believe At 
vers them. them) is nothing elſe, but the Faculty of deducing MW th 
unknown Truths from Principles or Propoſitions, th 
that are already known? That certainly can never be thought cu 
Innate, which we have Need of Reaſon to diſcover, unleſs as! ſec 
have ſaid, we will have all the certain Truths, that Reaſon ever W cu 
teaches us, to be Innate. We may as well think the Uſe of Rea- MW an 
fon neceflary to make our Eyes diſcover viſible Objects, as that m 
there ſhould be Need of Reaſon, or the Exerciſe thereof, tomake th, 
the Underſtanding ſee what is Originally engraven in it, and WM pr 

cannot be in the Underſtanding, ya is perceived by it. So 
thatto make Reaſon diſcoyer thoſe Truths thus imprinted, isto OY 
ſay, that the Uſe of Reaſon diſcovers to a Man, what he knew MW th 
before; and Men have thoſe Innate, impreſſed Truths Origi- MW tic 


nally, and before the Uſe of Reaſon, and yet are always igno- WM co 
rant of them, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, tis in effect an 
to ſay, that Men know, and know them not at the ſame Time. fri 


J. 10. hole gui be ſaid, That Mathematical De- de 
monſtrations, other Truths, that are not Innate, 2 01 R 
EE altente 
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aſſented to, as ſoon as propos d, wherein they are diſtinguiſh'd 
from theſe Maxims, and other innate Truths. I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak of Aſſent upon the firſt propoſing, more par- 
ticularly by and by. I ſhall here only, and that very readily, 
allow, that theſe Maxims, and Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions, are in this different; that the one has need of Reaſon, 
uſing of Proofs, to make them out, and to gain our Afent 


but the other, as ſoon as underſtood, are without any the leaſt 


Reaſoning, Embraced and Aſſented to. But I withal beg 
leave to obſerve, that it lays open the Weakneſs of this Subter- 
fuge, which requires the Uſe of Reaſon for the Diſcovery of 
theſe general Truths: Since it muſt be confeſſed, that in their 


= Diſcovery, there is no Uſe made of Reaſoning at all. And I 


think thoſe who give this Anſwer, will not be forward to affirm, 
That the Knowledge of this Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be, is a Deduction of our Reaſon. 
For this would be to deſtroy that Bounty of Nature, they ſeem 
ſo fond of, whilſt they make the Knowledge of thoſe Prin- 
ciples to depend on the labour of our Thoughts. For all 
Reaſoning is Search, and caſting about, and requires Pains 
and Application. And how can it with any tolerable Senſe 
be ſuppos'd, that what was imprinted by Nature, as the 
it.” 5-6; and Guide of our Reaſon, ſhould need the Uſe of 
Reaſon to diſcover it ? | 
F. TI. Thoſe who will take the Pains to reflect with a little 
Attention on the Operations of the Underſtanding, will find that 
this ready Aſſent ot the Mind to ſome Truths, depends not, ei- 
ther on native Inſcription, or the Uſe of Reaſon ; but on a Fa- 
| culty of the Mind quite diſtin& from both of them, as we ſhall 
ſee hereafter. Reaſon therefore having nothing to do in pro- 
curing our Aſſent to theſe Maxims, if by ſaying, that Mer know 
and afſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be 
meant, that the Uſe of Reaſon aſſiſts us in the Knowledge of 
theſe Maxims, it is utterly falſe 5 and were it true, would 
{ prove them not to be innate. THY 
S. 12. If by knowing and aſſenting to them, __ 
when are come to the Uſe of Reaſon, be meant, that Ie coming to 
this is the Time, when ny come to be taken no- Uſe A _ 
tice of by the Mind ; and that as ſoon as Children 2m 2 eee 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon, they comealfotoknow „ non theſe 
and aſſent to theſe Maxims; this alſo is falſe and 


. Maxims. 
frivolous. Firſt, It is falſe : Becauſe it is evi- | 
dent, theſe Maxims are not in the Mind ſo early as the Uſe of 

. Reaſon is falſly 


Reaſon : And therefore the coming to the Uſe o 
i . aſſigned 


the Uſe of Rea- 
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aligned, as the Time of their Diſcovery. How many Inſtances 


of the Uſe of Reaſon may we obſerve in Children, long time 


before they have any Knowledge of this Maxim, T hat it is 
impoſſible * the ſame Thing to be, and not to be? And a great 


Part of illiterate People, and Savages, paſs many Years, even 
of their Rational Age, without ever thinking on this, and the 


like general Propoſitions. I grant Men come not to the Know- 
ledge of theſe general and more abſtract Truths, which are 
thought Innate, till they come to the Uſe of Reaſon; and I 
add, Nor then neither. Which is ſo, becauſe till after they 
come to the Uſe of Reaſon, thoſe general abſtract Iaeas are 
not framed in the Mind, about which thoſe general Maxims 
are, which are miſtaken for Innate Principles, but are indeed 
Diſcoveries made, and Verities introduced, and brought into 
the Mind by the ſame Way, and diſcovered by the ſame Steps, 
as ſeyeral other Propoſitions, which no Body was ever ſo ex- 
travagant as to ſuppoſe Innate, 'This I hope to make plain in 
the Sequel of this Diſcourſe. I allow therefore a Neceflity, 
that Men ſhould come to the Uſe of Reaſon, before they get 
the Knowledge of thoſe general Truths; but deny, that Mens 
coming to the Uſe of Reaſon is the Time of their Diſcovery. 

7 g. 13. In the mean time, it is obſervable, that 
By this, 8 this Saying, that Men know and aſſent to theſe 
are not ſim Maxims, hen they come to the Uſe of Reaſon, 


wiſhed from o- , . : : 
gained. fo amounts in reality of Fact to no more but this, 


ther knawable 
Truths. That they are never known, nor taken notice of, 


before the Uſe of Reaſon, but may 2 15 be 


aſſented to ſometime after, during a Man's Life; but when, 


is uncertain: And ſo may all other knowable Truths, as well 


as theſe; which therefore have no Advantage, nor Diſtinction 
from others, by this Note of being known when we come to 


the Uſe of Reaſon; nor are thereby proved to be Innate, but 


quite the contrary. ' 5 
8 6. 14. But Secendiy, Were it true, that the pre- 
If coming #0 ciſe Time of their being known, and aſſented to, 
were, when Men come to the Uje of Reaſon; nei. 
— | wha bard ther would that prove them Innate. 'This way of 
wires hy 15 Wies is as frivolous, as the Suppoſition it ſelf 
would noe is falſe. For by what kind of Logick will it ap- 
prove them In- Pear, that any Notion is originally by Nature im- 
ware; printed in the Mind in its firſt Conſtitution, be- 
| cauſe it comes firſt to be obſerved and aſſented to, 


when a Faculty of the Mind, which has quite a diſtinct Pro- 


Vince, begins to exert it ſelf? And therefore, the Coming to 975 
| I | 2 


Bg.. . ay 
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Uſe of Speech, if it were ſuppoſed the Time, that theſe Maxims 
are firſt aſſented to, (which it may be with as much Truth, as 
the Time when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon) would be as 


ood a Proof that they were Innate, as to ſay, they are Innate 
e Men aſſent to them, when they come to the Uſe of 


| Reaſon. I agree then with theſe Men of Innate Principles, 
that there is no Knowledge of theſe general and Self-evident 
Maxims in the Mind, till it comes to the Exerciſe of Reaſon: 
But I deny that the coming to the Uſe of Reaſon, is the preciſs 
| Time when they are firſt taken notice of; and, if that were 


the preciſe Time, I deny that it would prove them Innate, All 
that can with any Truth be meant by this Propoſition, That 
Men ent ro them when they come to the Uſe of Reaſen, is no 


more but this, That the making of general abſtract Leas, and 
| the Underſtanding of general Names, being a Concomitant of 
| the Rational Faculty, and growing up with it, Children com- 
monly get not thoſe general Iaea's, nor learn the Names that 
ſtand for them, till having for a good while exerciſed their Rea- 
| ſon about familiar and more particular Leas, they are, by their 
| ordinary Diſcourſe and Actions with others, acknowledged to 
be capable of rational Converſation. If Aſſenting to theſe 
| Maxims, when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, can be true 
in any other Senſe, I defire it may be ſhewn ; or at leaſt, how 
in this, or any other Senſe it proves them Innate. 


g. 15. The Senſes at firſt let in particular 


| Tea's, and furniſh the yet empty Cabinet: And The Steps by 

| the Mind by degrees growing familiar with ſome which the 
| of them, they are lodged in the Memory, and Mind attains 
| Names got to them. Afterwards the Mind /*veral Truths. 


proceeding farther, abſtracts them, and by de- 


| grees learns the Uſe of general Names. In this manner the 
| Mind comes to be furniſh'd with 74ea's and Language, the 


Materials about which to exerciſe its diſcurſive Faculty: And 


the Uſe of Reaſon becomes daily more viſible, as theſe Ma- 


terials, that give it Employment, increaſe. But though the 
having of om Leas, and the Uſe of general Words and 


| Reaſon uſually grow together : Yet, I ſee not, how this any 
| way proves them Innate. The wont ns of ſome Truths, 


I confeſs, is very early in the Mind; but in a way that 
ſhews them not to be Innate. For, if we will obſerve, we 
ſhall find it ſtill to be about Hea's, not Innate, but acquir d: 
It being about thoſe firſt, which are imprinted by exter- 
nal Things, with which Infants have earlieſt to do, which 
make the moſt frequent ets OY on their Senſes. In Iaieas 


Fs d 


- 
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thus got, the Mind diſcovers, that ſome agree, and others dif. 
fer, probably as ſoon as it has any Uſe of Memory; as ſoon as 
it is able to retain and receive diſtinct eas. But whether it ch 
be then, or no, this is certain, it does ſo long before it has the ** 
Uſe of Words, or comes to that, which we commonly call the en 
Uſe of Reaſon. For a Child knows certainly, before it can th. 
ſpeak, the difference between the Ideas of Sweet and Bitter (i. e. af 
That Sweet is not Bitter) as it knows afterwards (when it — 
comes to ſpeak) that Wormwood and Sugar-plums are not the P 
ſame Thing. | EE = 
6. 16. A Child knows not that Three and Four are equal to ay 
Seven, till he comes to be able to count to Seven, and has got 
the Name and Idea of Equality: And then upon explaining WW m5; 
thoſe Words, he preſently aſſents to, or rather perceives the de 
Pruth of that Propoſition. But neither does he then readily i 
aſſent, becauſe it is an Innate Truth, nor was his Aſſent want- 
ing till then, becauſe he wanted the H Reaſer; but the 
Truth of it appears to him, as ſoon as he has ſettled in his 
Mind the clear and diſtin [4eas, that theſe Names ſtand 
for: And then he knows the Truth of that Propofition, upon 
the ſame Grounds, and by the ſame Means, that he knew be- 
fore, That a Rod and Cherry, are nat the ſame thing; and 
upon the ſame Grounds alſo, that he may come to know after- 
wards, Tat it is impoſſiblè for the fame Jing to be, and not to 
be, as ſhall be more fully ſhewn hereafter. So that the later it is 
before any one comes to have thoſe general eas, about which 
thoſe Maxims are; or to know the Signification of thoſe ge- 
neral Terms that ſtand for them; or to put together in his 
Mind the Teas they ſtand for; the later alſo will it be, be- 
fore he comes to aſſent to thoſe Maxims, whoſe Terms, with 
the [zeas they ſtand for, being no more Innate than thoſe of a 
Cat or a Weeſel, he mult ſtay till Time and Obſervation have 
* him with them; and then he will be in a Capacity 
to know the Truth of theſe Maxims, upon the firſt Occaſion 
that ſhall make him put together thoſe {zeas-in his Mind, and 
obſerve whether they agree or diſagree, according as is eu 
4 in thoſe Propoſitions. And therefore it is, that a Man 
nows that Eighteen and Nineteen are equal to Thirty Seven, 
by the ſame Self- evidence, that he knows One and Two be 
equal to Three: Yet a Child knows this not ſo ſoon as the 
other; not for want of. the Uſe of Reaſon; but becauſe the 
eas the Words Eighteen, Nineteen, and Thirty Seven ſtand 
for, are not ſo ſoon got, as thoſe which are ſignify'd by Ons, 
Two and Three, | „ 1 
C. 17. Thi 


| when Men come to the Uſe of Reaſon, failing 


| thoſe ſuppoſed Innate, and other Truths, that 
are afterwards acquired and learnt, Men have 


as they hear and underſtan 


F 
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9. 17. This Evaſion therefore of general Aſſent, f 
| Aſſenting as 
ſoon as propos 
ſed and under- 
ſtood, proves 


Nas a them not In- 
endeavoured to ſecure an univerſal Aſſent to thoſe 116. 


as it does, and leaving no Difference between 


Y they call Maxims, by ſaying, they are generally 
a ſented to as ſoon as propeſes, and the Terms they are pro- 


os'd in, underſtood : el, all Men, even Children, as ſoon 
| the Terms, aſſent to theſe Pro- 
poſitions, they think it is ſufficient to prove them Innate. For 


fince Men never fail, after _ have once underſtood the Words, 
to acknowledge them for undoubted Truths, they would infer, 
= That certainly theſe Propoſitions were firſt lodged in the Un- 
derſtanding, which, without any Teaching, the Mind at the 


firſt Propoſal, immediately cloſes with, and aſſents to, 


ve 
3 and after that never doubts again. 


(. 18. In Anſwer to this, I demand, whether if ſuch av f: 


ready Aſſent given to a Propoſition n jirſt ſent be a Mark 


hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, be a cr,;e, then 


certain Mark of an Innate Principle? If it be hat One and 


not, ſuch a general Aſſent is in vain urged as a Two are equal 


Proof of them: If it be ſaid, that it is a Mark zo Three; that 


Sweet neſs is not 


of Innate, they muſt then allow all ſuch Propo- — 
Hterneſsy 


ſitions to be Innate, which are generally aſſented 

to, as ſoon as heard, whereby they will find 2 1 TE 

themſelves plentifully ſtored with Innate Princi- 2 f - 7 - 
les. For upon the ſame Ground, (viz.) of A{- Yon 


ent at firſt hearing and underſtanding the Terms, N 


„That Men would have thoſe Maxims paſs for Innate, they 


muſt alſo admit ſeveral Propoſitions about Numbers, to be In- 


gate: And thus, T hat One and Two, are equal to Three; that 


Tuo and Two, are equal to Four; and a Multitude of other 


the like Propoſitions in Numbers, that every Body aſſents to, 


at firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, mult have a 


| Place amongſt theſe Innate Axioms. Nor is this the Preroga- 


tive of Numbers alone, and Propofitions made about ſeveral of 
them ; but even Natural Philoſophy, and all the other Sciences 


afford Propofitions, which are ſure to meet with Aſſent, as ſoon 


as they are underſtood. T hat two Bodies cannot be in the ſame 
Place, is a Truth, that no Body any more ſticks at, than at this 
Maxim, That it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to 
be; ThasWhite is not Black; T hat a Square is nota Circle; T hat 
Yellowneſs is not Sweerneſs ; Theſe, and a Million of other ſuch 


B 3 Propo- 


* 
OA: ——— — A 


ral one, It is impoſſi 
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Propoſitions, as many at leaſt, as we have diſtin Leas every 
Man in his Wits, at firſt hearing, and knowing what the Names 


and for, muſt neceſſarily aſſent to. If theſe Men will be true 
to their own Rule, and have ¶ ent at firſt hearing and underſtand- 


ing the Terms, to be a Mark of Innate, they muſt allow, not ö 
only as many Innate Propoſitions, as Men have diſtinct Ideas; Þ 


but as many as Men can make Propoſitions wherein different T 
dea's are denied one of another. Since every Propoſition, where- 
in one different Nea is denied of another, will as certainly find 
Aſſent at firſt hearin 5 and underſtanding the Terms, as this gene- 

te for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; 
or that which is the Foundation of it, and is the eaſier underſtood 
of the two, T he ſame is not different: By which Account, they 
will have Legions of Innate Propoſitions of this one Sort, with- 


out mentioning any other. But ſince no Propoſition can be In- 
nate, unleſs the Leas, about which it is, be Innate: This will 


be, to ſuppoſe all our Iea's of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Fi- 
gure, Qc. Fn than which, there cannot be any thing more 
oppoſite to Reaſon and Experience. Univerſal and ready Aſ- 
ſent upon hearing and underſtanding the Terms, is (I grant) a 


Mark of Self-evidence: But Self-evidence, depending not on 


Innate Impreſſions, but on ſomething elſe, (as we ſhall ſhew 
hereafter) belongs to feveral Propoſitions, which no Body was 
yet ſo extravagant as to pretend to be Innate. 

9. 19. Nor let it be ſaid, That thoſe more par- 
ay leſs ge- ticular Self-evident Propofitions, which are aſſent- 
=_ * ee ed to at firſt hearing, as, 7 har One and Two are 
before theſe u- equal to Three: That Green is not Red, &c. are 
el 44 received as the Conſequences of thoſe more univer- 
e ſal Propoſitions, which are look'd on as Innate 


Pai Principles; ſince any one, who will but take tha 
Pains to obſerve what paſſes in the Underſtanding, will certain 


ly find, That theſe, and the like leſs general Propoſitions, are 
certainly known and firmly aſſented to, by thoſe, who are ut- 
terly ignorant of thoſe more general Maxims; and ſo, bein 
earlier in the Mind than thoſe (as they are called) firſt Princi- 
ples, cannot owe to them the Aſſent wherewith they are received 
at firſt hearing. | | 

ee CIT C. 20. If it be ſaid, that theſe Propoſitions, viz. 
raul 1% T, T LoandTwo areequal ro Fur; Red 1snorBlne,&c. 
4 c. not gene. are not general Maxims, nor of any great Uſe. I 
ral nor uſsfu1, anſwer, That makes nothing to the Argument of 


| anſwered, univerſal Aſſent, upon hearing and underſtanding. 


For, if that be the certain Mark of Innate, what- 
e | | ever 


2. 


„ . „ 0 


5 | makes this Maxim more remote from being Innate; thoſe ge- 
© neral and abſtract 72ea's, being more Strangers to our firſt Appre- 
bhenſions, than thoſe more particular Selt-evident Propoſitions 5 
and therefore, tis no longer before they are admitted and aſſent- 


7 


nate Propoſition, as well as this Maxim, Thatit is impoſſible os 


| he ſame Thing to be, and not to be, they being upon this Groun 


equal. And as to the Difference of being more general, that 


ed to by the growing Underſtanding. And as to the Uſeful- 
neſs of theſe magnified Maxims, that perhaps will not be found 


UL gr at as is generally conceived, when it comes in its due place 


oy 5 to be more fully confidered. ' 


gaining Aſſent; when, by being in the 
natural and original Impreſſion, (if there were any ſu 
could not but be known before? Or doth the propoſing them, 


{ our other | 
cannot be deny'd, that Men grow firſt acquainted with many 


9. 21. But we have not yet done with A//erting 


10 Propoſitions at firſt hearing and underſtanding Theſe Maxims 
heir Terms; tis fit we firſt take Notice, That 
this inſtead of being a Mark, that they are Innate, e , 5 
zs a Proof of the contrary : Since it ſuppoſes, that ,,, > | 
” ſeveral, who underſtand and know other Things, hem nat In- 
are ignorant of theſe Principles, till they are pro- nate. 

Pos 


not being 
known ſome- 


to them; and that one may be unacquaint- 


ed with theſe Truths, till he hears them from others. For 


if they were Innate, what need they be Poe in order to 
nderſtanding, by a 
>) they 


print them clearer in the Mind, than Nature did ? If ſo, then 
the Conſequence will be, That a Man knows them better, af- 
ter he has been thus taught them, than he did before, Whence 


- It will follow, That theſe Principles may be made more evi- 
dent to us by others Teaching, than Nature has made them 
| by Impreſſion; which will ill agree with the Opinion of In- 


nate Principles, and give but little Authority to them; but on 
the contrary, makes them unfit to be the Foundations of all 
Rae as they are pretended to be. This 


of theſe Self- evident Truths, upon their being propoſed : But 
it is clear, that whoſoever does ſo, finds in himſelf, That he 
then begins to know a Propoſition, which he knew not be- 
fore; and which from thenceforth he never queſtions; not 
becauſe it was Innate, but becauſe the Confideration of the 
Nature of the 'Things contained in thoſe Words, would not 
ſuffer him to think otherwiſe, how, or whenſoever he is 


brought to reflect on them, And if whatever is aſſented _ 
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erer Propoſition can be found, that receives general Aſſent, as 
ſoon as heard and underſtood, that muſt be admitted for an In- 
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Implicitiy 


* 
* 
—— 
# 


firſt hearing, and underſtanding the Terms, muſt paſs for an 


Innate Principle, every well grounded Obſervation drawn from 


Particulars into a general Rule, muſt be Innate. When yet it 
is certain, that not all, but only ſagacious Heads light at firſt 


on theſe Obſervations, and reduce them into general Propoſi- 
tions, not Innate, but collected from a precedin * 
and Reflection on Sang Inſtances, Theſe, w 


en obſer- 
ving Men have made them, unobſerving Men, when they are 
propos'd to them, cannot refuſe their Aſſent to. 

9. 22. If it be ſaid, The Underſtanding hath 
an inplicit Knowledge of theſe Principles, but 
known before not an explicit, before this firſt hearing, (as 
propoſing, ſig- they muſt, who will ſay, That they are in the 


2:ifes that the Underſtanding before they are known) it will 
Mind is capa- be hard to conceive what is meant by a Princi- 


ble of under- ple imprinted on the Underſtanding implicitly ; 
flanding them, unleſs it be this, that the Mind is capable of 
or elſe ſignifies underſtanding and aſſenting firmly to ſuch Pro- 

nothing. poſitions. And thus all Mathematical Demon- 

firations, as well as firſt Principles, muſt be re- 

ceived as native Impreſſions on the Mind: Which I fear 

they will ſcarce allow them to be, who find it harder to de- 

monſtrate a Propoſition, than aſſent to it, when demonſtrated. 
And few Mathematicians will be forward to believe, That 

all the Diagrams they have drawn, were but Copies of thoſe 

5 0 Characters which Nature had ingraven upon their 

Minds. 3 

1 0 9. 23. There is, I fear, this farther Weakneſs 
The Argument in the foregoing Argument, which would perſwade 


of 4ſſenting us, that therefore thoſe Maxims are to be thought 
on firſt hear- 


ing, is upon a 


on of no prece- - IC (LITE 
dent Taching ment or Demonſtration, but a bare Explication 


or Underſtanding of the Terms. Under which, 
there ſeems to me to lie this Fallacy; That Men are ſuppoſed 


not to be taught, nor to learn 1 thing 4e novo; when, in Truth, 
omething they were ignorant of 


oy are taught, and do learn 
before. For firſt it is evident, they have learned the Terms 
and their Signification; neither of which was born with them. 
But this is not all the acquired Knowledge in the Caſe : The 
Leas themſelves, about which the Propoſition is, are not born 
with them, no more than their Names, but got afterwards. 80 
that in all Propoſitions that are aſſented to at firſt Tt the 

* Ee” erms 


n | gs Men aamit at firſt hearing, becauſe 
they aſſent to Propoſitions which they are not 
ee taught, nor do receive from the force of Fg Argu- 
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Terms of the Propoſition, their ſtanding for ſuch eas, and 
the 12eas themſelves that they ſtand for, being neither of them 
Innate, I would fain know what there is remaining in ſuch 
Propoſitions, that is Innate. For I would gladly. have any 
one name that Propofition, whoſe Terms or Ideas were 
either of them Innate. We by degrees get Nleas and Names, 
and learn their appropriated Connexion one with another 
and then to Propoſitions, made in ſuch Terms, whoſe Sig- 
nification we have learnt, and wherein the Agreement or 
| Diſagreement we can perceive in our Hias, w. 2 put to- 
| gether, is exprefled, we at firſt hearing aſſent 3 though to 
bother Propoſitions, in themſelves as certain and evident, but 
which are concerning Ideas, not ſo ſoon or ſo eaſily got, we 
are at the ſame time no way capable of aſſenting. For 
though a Child quickly aſſents to this Propofition, That an 
* Apple is not Fire, when, by familiar Acquaintance, he has 
got the Teas of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted 
on his Mind, and has learnt that the Names Apple and Fire 
ſtand for them; yet it will be ſome Years after, perhaps, be- 
fore the ſame Child will aſſent to this Propoſition, Hat it is im. 
Foſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be: Becauſe, that 
| though, perhaps, the Words are as eaſy to be learnt, yet the Sig- 
| nification of them, being more large, comprehenſive, and 2 
ſtract, than of the Names annexed to thoſe ſenſible things the 
Child hath to do with, it is longer before he learns their preciſe 
meaning, and it requires more time plainly to form in his Mind 
| thoſe general 7225 they Rand for. Till that be done, you will 
in vain endeavour to make any Child aſſent to a Propoſition 
made up of ſuch general Terms: But as ſoon as ever 8 got 
thoſe[zeas, and learn'd their Names, he forwardly cloſes with the 
one, as well as the other of the fore- mentioned Propoſitions, and 
= with both for the fame Reaſon; (v72.) becauſe he finds the Leas 
be has in his Mind, to agree or diſagree, according as the Words 
ſtanding for them, are affirmed or denied one of another in the 
Propofition. But if Propofitions be brought to him in Words, 
| which ſtand for [zeas he has not yet in his Mind; to ſuch Pro- 
fitions, however evidently true or falſe in themſelves, he at- 
| fords neither Aſſent nor Diflent, but is ignorant, For Words be- 
| ing but empty Sounds, any farther than they are ſigns of our 
Leas, we cannot but aſſent to them, as they correſpond to thoſe 
eas we have, but no farther than that. But the ſhewing by 
what Steps and Ways Knowledge comes into our Minds, and the 
| Grounds of ſeveral degrees of Aſſent, being the Buſineſs of the 
following Diſcourſe, it may ſuffice to have only touched ” it 
| ere, 
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here, as one Reaſon, that made me doubt of thoſe Innate Prin. 


ciples. | | 5 | 
| g. 24. To conclude this Argument of Univeyr- 
Not Innate, ſat Conſent, I agree with theſe Defenders of In. 


becauſe not u- nate Principles, That if they are Ianate, they i 
a:terjally af muſt needs have Univerſal Agent. For that a i 


ſeuted to. Truth ſhould be Innate, and yet not aſſented to, 

Izããõ‚ to me as unintelligible, as for a Man to know a 
Truth, and be ignorant of it at the ſame time. But then, by 
theſe Mens own Confeſſion, they cannot be Innate; ſince they 


are not aſſented to by thoſe who underſtand not the Terms, nor 


by a great ou of thoſe who do underſtand them, but have yet | 


never hear 


* 


Mew theſe Propoſitions not to be Innate, if 
ignorant of them. @_ 


to us, and to conclude, from what paſſes in their 
Underitandings before they expreſs it; I fay 


knows 


next, That theſe two general Propoſitions are not the 'Truths ; 


that /ir ſt poſſeſs. the Minds of Children; nor are antecedent to 
all acquired and adventitious Notions; which if they were 
Innate, they muſt needs be. Whether we can determine it or 


no, it matters not, there is certainly a Time when Children 
begin to think, and their Words and Actions do aſſure us that 


they do ſo. When therefore they are capable of Thought, of g 


Knowledge, of Aſſent, can it rationally be ſuppoſed, they 


can be ignorant of thoſe Notions that Nature has imprinted, | 


were there any ſuch? Can it be imagin'd, with any Ap- 


pane of Reaſon, That they perceive the Impreſſions from 


hings without; and be at the ſame time ignorant of thoſe 
Characters, which Nature it ſelf has taken care to ſtamp 
within? Can they receive and affent to adventitious Notions, 
and be ignorant of thoſe which are ſuppoſed woven into the 
very Principles of their Being, and imprinted thers in indeli- 
ble Characters, to be the Foundation and Guide of all their 
acquired Knowledge, and future Reaſonings? This would be, 
to make Nature take Pains to no purpoſe; or, at leaſt, to 
write very ill; ſince its Characters could not be read by thoſe 
Eyes, which ſaw other 'Things very well; and thoſe are very 
ill ſuppoſed the cleareſt Parts of Truth, and the Foundations 
of all our Knowledge, which are not firſt known, and with- 
| out 


nor thought of thoſe Propoſitions; which, I think, 
is at leaſt one half of Mankind. But were the Number far leſs, 
it would be enough to deſtroy Univerſal Aſſent, and thereby 
ildren alone were 


g. 25. But that I may not be accuſed, to argue © ne 


Theſe Maxims from the Thoughts of Infants, which are unknown 
not the firſt 
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| out which, the undoubted Knowledge 'of ſeveral other 
Things may be had. The Child certainly knows, that the 


Nurſe that feeds it, is neither the Caz it plays with, nor the 
Blackmoor it is afraid of; that the Wormſees or Muſtard 


it refuſes, is not the App/e or Sugar it cries for; this it 
is certainly and undoubtedly aſſured of: But will any one 
8 ſay, it is by Virtue of this Principle, That it is impoſſible 
© for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, that it ſo firm- 
© ly aſſents to theſe, and other Parts of its Knowledge? Or that 
the Child has any Notion or Apprehenſion of that Propoſition 
at an Age, wherein yet tis plain, It knows a great many other 
Truths? He that will ſay, Children join theſe | green abſtract 
Speculations with their Sucking Bottles, an 

may, perhaps, with Juſtice be thought to have more Paſſion 
and Zeal for his Opinion; but leſs Sincerity and Truth, than 
one of that Age. „ | 


their Rattles, 


9. 26. Though therefore there be ſeveral ge- 


= neral Propoſitions, that meet with conſtant and And ſo not In- 
ready Ale 

up, who have attained the Uſe of more general 

and abſtract Leas, and Names ſtanding for them; yet th 
being to be found in thoſe of tender Years, who nevertheleſs 
know other Things, they cannot pretend to univerſal Aſſent of 
intelligent Perſons, and ſo by no means can be ſuppoſed Innate: 
It being impoſlible, that any Truth which is Innate (if there 
were any ſuch) ſhould be unknown, at leaſt to any one who 
| knows any Thing elſe. Since, if they are Innate Truths, they 


ent, as ſoon as propoſed to Men grown maze. 


ey not 


{| muſt be Innate Thoughts; there being nothing a Truth in the 


Mind, that it has never thought on. Whereby it is evident, if 
| there be any Innate Truths in the Mind, they muſt neceſſarily 
be the firſt of any thought on; the firſt that appear there, 


9. 27. That the general Maxims, we are diſ- 


courſing of, are not known to Children, Ideots, and Not Innate, 

a great Part of Mankind, we have already ſuffi- cc Bars 

| ciently proved; whereby it is evident, they have . ton 2 

not an univerſal Aſſent, nor are general Impreſſi- 

„ons. But there is this farther Argument in it, a- js elf cleareſt. 
gainſt their being Innate : That theſe Characters, | 


| if they were native and original Impreſſions, ſnouid appear faireſt 
and cleareſt in thoſe Perſons, in whom yet we find no Foot- ſteps 
| of them: And, *tis, in my Opinion, a ſtrong Preſumption, that 


Innate fſhews 


they are not Innate; fince they are leaſt known to.thoſe, in 
whom, if they were Innate, they muſt needs exert themſelves 
with moſt Force and Vigour. For Children, Iaeots, Savages, and 

15 | Iliterate 
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Hliterate People, being of all others the leaſt corrupted by Cu- 


ſtom, or borrowed Opinions; Learning and Education, having Þ 
not caſt their Native Thoughts into new Molds, nor by ſuper- 


inducing foreign and ſtudied Doctrines, confounded thoſe fair 


Characters Nature had written there; one might reaſonably E 


imagine, - that in their Minds theſe Innate Notions ſhould lie 


open fairly to every one's View, as tis certain the Thoughts | 
oF Children do. It might very well be expected, that theſe iſ 


Principles ſhould be perfectiy known to Naturals, which be- 


ing ſtamped immediately on the Soul (as theſe Men ſuppoſe) 3 


can have no dependance on the Conſtitutions or Organs of the 
Body, the only confeſſed difference between them and others, 
One would think, according to theſe Mens Principles, that all 
theſe Native Beams of Light (were there any ſuch) ſhould in 


thoſe, who have no Reſerves, no Arts of Concealment, ſhine MW 
out in their full Luſtre, and leave us in no more doubt of their 

being there, than we are of their Love of Pleaſure, and Ab- 
horrence of Pain. But alas, amongſt Chilaren, Ideots, Savages, 


and the groſly Hliterate, what general Maxims are to 


found? What univerſal Principles of Knowledge? Their No- : 
tions are few and narrow, borrowed only from thoſe Object 


they have had moſt to do with, and which have made upon 


their Senſes the frequenteſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions. A Child 


knows his Nurſe and his Cradle, and by degrees the Play-things 
of a little more advanced Age: And a young Savage has, per- 
haps, his Head fill'd with Love and Hunting, according to 
the Faſhion of his Tribe. But he that from a Child untaught, or 
a wild Inhabitant of the Woods, will expect theſe abſtract Ma- 


xims and reputed Principles of Sciences, will, I fear, find him- 


ſelf miſtaken. Such kind of general Propoſitions are ſeldom 
mentioned in the Huts of Indians, much leſs are they to be 


found in the Thoughts of Chilaren, or any Impreſſions of them 


on the Minds of Naturals. They are the Language and Bufſi- 
nefs of the Schools and Academies of learned Nations, accu- 
ſtomed to that fort of Converſation, or Learning, where Diſputes 
are frequent: Theſe Maxims being ſuited to artificial Argumen- 
tation, and uſeful for Conviction ; but not much conducing to 
the diſcovery of Truth, or advancement of Knowledge, But 
of their ſmall Uſe for the improvement of Knowledge, I ſhall 
have Occaſion to ſpeak more at large, J. 4. c. 7. * 
| 6. 28. I know not how abſurd this may 
Fecapitulation. ſeem to the Maſters of Demonſtration : And 
probably, it will hardly down with any Body at 
firſt hearing, I muſt therefore beg a little Truce with _ 
| Judlice, 


I 


dice, 


C. x. J E thoſe ſpeculative Maxims, whereof we 


come ſhort of an univerſal Reception: And I thi 
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judice, and the forbearance of Cenſure, till L have been heard 
EZ out in the Sequel of this Diſcourſe, being very willing to ſub- 
mit to better Judgments. And fince I impartially ſearch after 


Truth, I ſhall not be ſorry to be convinced: that I have been 


too fond of my own Notions ; which I confeſs we are all apt to 
be, when Application and Study have warmed our Heads with 


Upon the whole matter, I cannot ſ. ee any ground to think 


# theſe. two famed ſpeculative Maxims Innate; ſince they are 
| not univerſally aſſented to; and the Aſſent they fo generally 


find, is no other, than what ſeveral Propofitions, not allowed 


to be Innate, equally partake in with them: And ſince the 
Aſſent that is given them, is produced another way, and comes 
not from natural Inſcription, as I doubt not but to make - 4 | 


pear in the following Diſcourſe. And if theſeè jirſt Princip 


: N of Knowledge and Science, are found not to be Junate, ns 
= other ſpeculative Maxims can (I ſuppoſe) with better Right pre- 
be tend to be ſo. FFG. . 


C HAP. 1IL 
No Innate Practical Principles. 


No moral Prin- 
ciples ſo clear 
and ſo general- 
ly received, as 
the forementi 
one ſpecula- 
ride Maxim. 


di ſcourſed in the foregoing Chapter, have 

| not an actual univerſal Aſſent from all 
Mankind, as we there proved, it is much more 
viſible concerning Practical Principles, that ny 


it will be hard to inſtance any one moral Rule 
which can pretend to ſo general and ready an Aſ- > 
ſent as, What is, is, or to be ſo manifeſt a Truth asthis, T hat it 


» 


impoſſible fer the ſame Thing to be, and not to be. Whereby it is 


evident, that they are farther removed from a title to be Innate; 
and the doubt of their being native Impreſſions on the Mind, is 
ſtronger againſt theſe moral Principles than the other. Not that 
it brings their Truth at all in nenten They are equally true, 
though not equally evident. Thoſe ſpeculative Maxims carry 
their own Evidence with them: But moral Principles require 
Reaſoning and Diſcourſe, and ſome Exerciſe of the Mind, to 
diſcover the Certainty of their Truth. They lie not open as 
natural Characters engraven on the Mind; which, if any ſuch 


2 
* 
# 
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own Light be certain and known to every Body. But this i 
no Derogation to their Truth and Certainty, no more than it 


is to the Truth or Certainty of the three Angles of a Triangle 
being 


View without ſearchi 


F. 2. Fitinchor find be any ſuch moral Prin- 
ciples, wherein all Men do agree, I appeal to 
any, who have been but moderately converſant 
in the Hiſtory of Mankind, and look'd Abroad | 
beyond the Smoak of their own Chinarieys. iſ 


Faith and Ju- 
ftice not o0wn- 
ed as Princi- 
ples by all 
Men. ws 


Where is that practical Truth, that is univerſal- 


e ly received without doubt or queſtion, as it muſt 
be if Innate ? Juſtice, and keeping of Contracts, is that which 
oſt Men ſeem 10 agree in. This is a Principle, which is 
thought to extend it ſelf to the Den of Thieves, and the Con- 
federacies of the greateſt Villains; and they who have gone 
fartheſt towards the putting off Humanity it ſelf, keep Faith 
and Rules of Juſtice one with another. I grant that Our-laws 
themſelves do this one amongſt another; but tis without re- 
_ ceiving theſe as the Innate Laws of Nature. They practiſe 
them as Rules of Convenience within their own Communities: 
But it is impoſſible to conceive, that he embraces Juſtice as a 


Practical Principle, who acts Ry with his Fellow Highway. | 


Men, and at the ſame time Plunders or Kills the next honeſt 
Man he meets with. enger and Truth are the common Ties 
of Society; and therefore, even Out- laws and Robbers, who 
break with all the World beſides, muſt keep Faith and Rules 
of Equity amongſt themſelves, or elſe they cannot hold toge- 
ther. But will any one ſay, That thoſe that live by Fraud and 
Rapine, have Innate Principles of Truth and Juſtice which 
they allow and aſſent to? 3 ; 
. Z Perhaps it will be urged, That the 7aci# 
Thowh Mon Aer of their Minds agrees to what theirPraftic 
op, , contradicts. I anſwer, Firſt, I have always thought 


4 hem in > 
r ee the Actions of Men the beſt Interpreters of their 


get they admit them in their Thoughts, anſwered. 


were, they muſt needs be viſible by themſelves, and by their : 


equal to two right ones, becauſe it is not ſo evident, as 
the Whole is bigger than a Part; nor ſo apt to be aflented to 
at firſt Hearing. It may ſuffice, that theſe moral Rules are 
capable of Demonſtration : And therefore it is our own Fault, 
if we come not to a certain Knowledge of them. But the Ig-W 
norance wherein many Men are of them, and the Slowneſs of 
Aſſent wherewith others receive them, are manifeſt Proofs, 
that they are not Innate, and ſuch as offer themſelves to their ſe 


Thoughts, 
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Thoughts. But fince it is certain, that moſt Mens Practice, 
and ſome Mens open Profeſſions have either queſtioned or de- 
nied theſe Principles, it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an univerſal 
& Conſent, (though we ſhould look for it only amongſt grown 
Men) without which, it is impoſſible to conclude them Innate. 
# Secondly, "Tis very ſtrange and unreaſonable, to ſuppoſe In- 
© nate PraCtical Principles, that terminate only in Contemplati- 
on. Practical Principles derived from Nature, are there for 
Operation, and muſt produce Conformity of Action, not bare- 


. ly ſpeculative Aſſent to their Truth, or elſe they are in vain 


diſtinguiſh'd from ſpeculative Maxims. Nature, I confeſs, 
has put into Man a Defire of Happineſs, and an Averſion to 
# Miſery : Theſe indeed are Innate Practical Principles, (which 


in- 25 Practical Principles ought) do continue conſtantly to ope- 


| there cannot any one moral Rule be propos'd, where- 


rate and influence all our Actions, without ceafing : Theſe 
may be obſerved in all Perſons and all Ages, ſteady and uni- 
verſal; but theſe are Inclinations of the Appetite to Good, not 

Z Impreſſions of Truth on the Underſtanding. I deny not, that 
chere are natural Tendencies imprinted on the Minds of Men; 


and that, from the very firſt Inſtances of Senſe and Percepti- 


on, there are ſome Things that are grateful, and others un- 
| welcome to them; ſome Things that they incline to, and o- 
| thers that they fly: But this makes nothing for Innate Cha- 
| raQers on the Mind, which are to be the Principles of Know- 


ledge, regulating our Practice. Such natural Impreſſions on 


the Underſtanding, are ſo far from being confirm'd hereby, 
that this is an Argument — 17 1 them; ſince if there were 
certain Characters, imprinted 

ing, as the Principles of Knowledge, we could not but 

| ceive them conſtantly operate in us, and influence our Know- 
ledge, as we do thoſe oh 

| never ceaſe to be the conſtant Springs and Motives of all our 
Actions, to which, we perpetually feel them ſtrongly impel- 


by Nature on the Underſtand- 
ers on the Will and Appetite; which 


ling us. 8 | 

ſ. 4. Another Reaſon that makes me doubt of % Ruler 
any Innate Practical Principles, is, That I think, 5 a prag 
ergo, nat in- 


nate. 


Ga Man may not juſtly demand a Reaſon : Which 
would be perfectly ridiculous and abſurd, if they | 
were Innate, or ſo much as Self-evident; which every Innate 


| Principle muſt needs be, and not need any Proof to aſcertain its 
Truth, nor want any Reaſon to gain it Approbation. He would 


be thought void of common Senſe, who asked, on the one fide 
or on the other fide, to give a Reaſon, Muy it is rmpoſſibie _ 
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zhe ſame thing to be, and not to be. It carries its own Light and 
Evidence with it, and needs no other Proof: He that under- 
ſtands the Terms, aſſents to it for its own ſake, or elſe nothing 
will ever be able to prevail wich him to do it. But ſhould that 
moſt unſhaken Rule of Morality, and Foundation of all Social 
Virtue, That one ſpoul3 do as be would be done unto, be pro- 
d to one who never heard it before, but yet is of Capacity ne 
to underſtand its Meaning; might he not without any Abſur. 
dity ask a Reaſon why? And were not he that propos d it 
bound to make out the Truth and Reaſonableneſs Þ it to him) 
Which plainly ſhews it not to be Innate; for if it were, it could 
neither want nor receive any Proof; but muſt needs (at leaſt, 
as ſoon as heard and underſtood) be received and aſſented to, 
as an unqueſtionable Truth, which a Man can by no means 
doubt of. So that the Truth of all theſe moral Rules, plainy 
depends upon ſome other antecedent to them, and from which 
they muſt be deduced; which could not be, if either they 
were Innate, or ſo much as ſelf-evident. 1 . 
6.5. That Men ſhould keep their Compacts 
Inſtance in is certainly a great and undeniable Rule in Mora- 
keeping Com- lity: But yet, if a Chriſtian, who has the view off 
Facts. Happineſs and Miſery in another Life, be asked 
why a Man muit keep his Ward, he will give this 
as a Reaſen: Becauſe God, who has the Power of Eternal h 
Life and Death, requires it of us. But if an Hobbiſt be asked Fo 
why, he will anſwer, becauſe the Publick requires it, and the 
Leviathan will puniſh you if you do not. And if one of the 
old Heathen Philoſophers had been asked, he would have an. 
ſwer'd, becauſe it was diſhoneſt, below the Dignity of a Man, 
and oppoſite to Virtue, the higheſt Perfection of humane Na- 
ture, to do otherwiſe. | Oe 
2225 9. 6. Hence naturally flows the great variety o 
Virtue gene- Opinions concerning the moral Rules, which arc 
rally approved, to be found among Men, according to the different 
7 * ſorts of Happineſs they have a Proſpect of, 
Pate, ur en propoſe to themſelves: Which could not be i 
cauſe proſita- p Peg TE. 
e rela ractical Principles were Innate, and imprintel 
| in our Minds immediately by the Hand of God 
I grant the Exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, and 
the Obedience we owe him ſo congruous to the Light of Rez 
fon, that a great part of Mankind give Teſtimony to the Las 
of Nature; But yet I think it muſt be allowed, that ſeverd 
Moral Rules may receive from Mankind a very general Ap 
. | probation 
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yi | obation, without either knowing or admitting the true - 
ino ! Ground of Morality; which can only be the Will and Law of 
nas 4 God, who fees Men in the Dark, has in his Hand Rewards 


and Puniſhments, and Power enough to call to Account the 


pro- Pondeft Offender. For God, having, by an inſeparable Con- 
city Inexion, joined Virtue and Publick © Happineſs together; and 
ſar. made the Practice thereof neceſſary to the Preſervation of So- 
nt! (iety, and vifibly beneficial to all with whom the Virtuous Man 
im bas to do ʒ it is no wonder, that every one ſhould, not only allow, 
„ud but recommend, and magnifie thoſe Rules to others, from 
ry ! whoſe obfervance of them, he is ſure to reap Advantage to 


T himſelf. He _ out of Intereſt, as well as Conviction, e 
up that for Sacred, which if once trampled on, and — 


ing be himſelf cannot be ſafe nor ſecure. This, though it takes 
Bick! fothing from the Moral and Eternal Obligation which theſe 
they Rules evidently have; yet it ſhews that the outward Acknow- 

WH icdgment Men pay to them in their Words, proves not that they 
-. 0, are Innate Principles: Nay, it proves not ſo much, that Men 
Lors aſſent to them inwardly in their own Minds, as the inviolable 
ew oll! Rules of their own Practice: Since we find that Self. Intereſt 
sell and the Conveniences of this Life, make many Men own an 


| outward Profeſſion and Approbation of them, whoſe Actions 
# ſufficiently prove, that they very little conſider the Law-giver 
that preſcribed theſe Rules, nor the Hell he has ordain'd for 
18 the 3 of _ that —_— _ Ee. 
| J. 7. For, it we will not in Civility allow too . 
of an much Sincerity to the Profeſfions of moſt Men, ee E 
Ma but think their Actions to be the Interpreters of that the Rule 
"WW their Thoughts, we ſhall find, that they have 20 of Virtue is 
© ſuch internal Veneration for theſe Rules, nor ſa not their in- 
I full a Perfwaſion of their Certainty and Obli- ternal Princt- 
gation. The great Principle of Morality, To 40 . 
as one wworrld be done to, is more commended than practiſed. 
But the Breach of this Rule cannot be a greater Vice, than 
to teach others, That it is no moral Rule, nor Obligatory, 
would be thought Madneſs, and contrary to that Intereſt 
Men ſacrifice to, when they break it themſelves. Perhaps 
W Conſcience will be urged as checking us for ſuch Breaches, and 
ſo the internal Obligation and Eftabliſhment of the Rule be 


preſerved. 


9g. 8. To which I anſwer, That I doubt not, Conſcience no 
but without being written on their Hearts, many Proof of. any 
Men may, by the ſame way that they come to the Hnate Moral 
Knowledge of other Things, come to aſſent to ſe Rule. 5 
9 1 vera 
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veral Moral Rules, and be convinced of their Obligatinn, 0. 


thers alſo may come to be of the ſame Mind, from their Edu- 


cation, Company, and Cuſtoms of their Country; which Per. 


fwaſion, however got, will ſerve to ſet Conſcience ou work, which 


is nothing elſe, but our own Opinion or Judgment of the Mora! 
Rectitudke or Pravity of our own Actions. And if Conſcience 
be a Proof of Innate Principles, Contraries may be Innate Prin- 
Ciples: Since ſome Men, with the ſame Bent of Conſcience, 


proſecute what others avoid. 


9. 9. But I cannot ſee how any Men ſhould 


Elea, ever tranſgreſs thoſe Moral Rules, with Curt: 
— 4 dence, and Serenity, were they Innate, and ſtamp- 
Without Re- 


| | or Senſe of Moral Principles, or what Touch of 
Conſcience for all the Outrages they do. Robberies, Murder,, 
Rapes, are the Sports of Men ſet at Liberty from Puniſhment 
and Cenſure. Have there not been whole Nations, and thoſe 
of the moſt Civilized People, amongſt whom, the expoſing 
their Children, and leaving them in the Fields, to periſh by 
Want or Wild Beaſts, has been the Practice, as little con- 
demned or ſcrupled as the begetting them? Do they not 
Kill, in ſome Countries, put them into the ſame Graves with 
their Mothers, if they die in Child-birth ; or diſpatch them, 
if a 1 Aſtrologer declares them to have unhappy 
Stars? And are there not Places, where, at a certain Age, 
they kill, or expoſe their Parents without any Remorſe at all? 
In a part of Aſia, the Sick, when their Caſe comes to be 
thought deſperate, are carried out and laid on the Earth, be 
fore they are dead; and left there, expoſed to Wind and 
„ Weather, to Periſh without Aſſiſtance or Pity, 
jolt of (a) It is familiar among the Mengrelians, a Peo- 
* i 1 ; ple profeſſing Chriſtianity, to bury their Children 
(b) Lambert alive without Scruple. (Y) There are Places where 
apud Theve- they Eat their own Children. (c) The Caribbes 
not. p. 38, Were wont to Geld their Children, on purpoſe to 
(e) Voſſius de Fat and Eat them. (4) And Garcilaſſo de la Vegi 
Nili Origine, tells us of a People in Peru, which were wont to 
6. 18, 19. Fat and Eat the Children they got on their Fe- 
(4) P. Mart. male Captives, whom they kept as Concubines 
| Ern & des for that purpoſe; and when they were paſt Breed- 
3 0 ing, the Mothers themſelves were Kill'd too and 
Incas, I. 1. c. . . 
Tal Eaten. (e) The Virtues, whereby the Toucupi. 
q 2ambos believed they merited Paradiſe, wer 
= Revenge, 


ed upon their Minds. View but an Army at the 
morſe. Sacking of a Town, and ſee what Obſervation, 


f 
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Revenge, and eating abundance of their Enemies. They have 
not ſo much as the Name for God, (f) No Ac- 


| knowledgment of any God, no Religion, no (t) Lens 


Worſhip, ag. 231. The Saints, who are canonized | 

amongſt the Turks, lead Lives, which one cannot with Mode- 
ſy relate. A remarkable Paſſage to this purpoſe, out of the 
Voyage of Baumgarten, which is a Book not every Day to be 
met with, I ſhall ſet down at large, in the Language it is pub- 
liſhed in. Ji (/c. prope Belbes in Ægypto) viaimus ſanttum 
unum Saracenicum inter arenarum cunulos, ita ut ex utero ma- 
rris prodiit nudum ſedentem. Mos eſt, ut didicimus, Mahome- 
tiſtis, aut eos qui amentes, && ſine rationè ſunt, pro ſanctis colaut 
& venerentur. Inſuper & eos qui cum diu vitam egerint inqui- 
natiſſimam, voluntariam demum penitentiam & paupertatem, 
ſanctitate veneranaos deputant. Ejuſinodi vero genus bominum 
libertatem quanaam effrenem habent, domos quas volunt intran- 
di, edendi, bibendi, & quod majus 41 concumbendi ; ex quo con- 
cubitu, Fl protes ſecuta fuerit, ſancta ſimiliter habetur. His ergo 
hominibus, dum vivunt, magnos exhibent honores; mortuis vers 
vel templa vel monumenta extruunt ampliſſima, eoſyz contingere 
ac e maxime fortune ducunt loco. Audivimus hec dicta 
& aicenaa per mrerpretem a Mucrelo noſtro. Inſuper ſanctum 
illum, quem eo loco vidimus, publicitus apfrime commenaari, 
eum eſſe Hominem ſanctum, divinum ac integritate præcipuum; 
eo quod, nec fæminarum amnquam eſſet, nec puerorum, ſed tantum 
modo aſellarum concubitur atque mularum, Peregr. Baumgarten, 
I. 2. c. I. p. 73. More of the ſame Kind, concerning theſe pre- 
cious Saints amongſt the Turks, may be ſeen in Pietro della 
Valle, in his Letter of the 25th of January, 1616. Where then 
are thoſe Innate Principles of Juſtice, Piety, Gratitude, Equity, 
Chaſtity? Or, where is that univerſal Conſent, that aſſures us 
there are ſuch inbred Rules? Murders in Duels, when Faſhion 
has made them honourable, are committed without remorſe of 
Conſcience: Nay, in many Places, Innocence in this Caſe is 


the greateſt Ignominy. And if we look abroad, to take a view | 


of Men, as they are, we ſhall find, that they have Remorſe 
in one Place, for doing or omitting that, which others, in ano- 
ther Place, think they merit by. UE 

F. 10. He that will carefully peruſe the Hiſtory | 
of Mankind, and look Abroad into the ſeveral en have 
Tribes of Men, and with e , ſurvey , - 4 l 
their Actions, will be able to ſatisfy himſelf, that ples wg 
there is ſcarce that Principle of Morality to be 
named, or Rules of Virtuè to be thought on (thoſe only except- 
1 5 ed, 
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ed, that are abſolutely neceſſary to hold Society together, which 
commonly too are neglected betwixt diſtinct Societies) which is 


not, ſomewhere or other, ſſighted and condemned by the general 


Faſhion of whele Socteries ot Men, governed by Practical Opini- 
ons, and Rules of Living, quite oppoſite to others. 
| 9g. 11. Here, perhaps, twill be objected, That 
Whole Nati- it is no Argument, that the Rule is not known, 
ons reject ſe- becaniſe it is broken. I grant the Objection good, 
veral Moral where Men, though they tranſgreſs, yet diſown 
Rules. not the Law; where fear of Shame, Cenſure, 
or Puniſhment, carries the Mark of ſome Awe 
it has upon them. But it is impoſſible to conceive, that a 
zvhole. Nation of Men ſhould all Zu#lickly reject and renounce, 
what every one of them, certainly and infallibly, knew to be a 
Law: For ſo they muſt, who have it naturally imprinted on 
their Minds. Tis poſſible, Men may ſometimes own Rn/es 
H Mcrality, which, in their private Thoughts, they do not be- 
lieve to be true, only to keep themſelves in Reputation and 
Eſteem amongſt thoſe, who are perſuaded of their Obligation. 
But tis not to be imagin'd, that a whole Society of Men, thould 


publickly and profeſſedly diſown, and caſt off a Rule, which 


they could not, in their own Minds, but be infallibly certain, 
was a Law; nor be ignorant, that all Men'they ſhould have to 
do with, knew it to be ſuch: And therefore muſt every one of 
them apprehend from others, all the Contempt and Abhorrence 
due to one, who profeſſes himſelf void of Humanity; and one, 
who confounding the known and natural Meaſures of Right 
and Wrong, cannot but be look'd on, as the profeſs'd Enemy 
of their Peace and Happineſs. Whatever Practical Principle is 
Innate, cannot but be known to every one, to be juſt and good. 
It is therefore little leſs than a Contradiction, to fo ole, That 
whole Nations of Men ſhould, both in their Profeſſions and 
Practice, unanimouſly and univerſally give the Lye to what, 
by the moſt invincible Evidence, every one of them knew to 
be True, Right, and Good. This is enough to ſatisfy us, 
That no Practical Rule, which is any where univerſally, and 
with publick Approbation, or Allowance, tranſgreſſed, can be 
ſuppoſed Innate. But I have ſomething tarther to add, in 
Anſwer to this Objection. : 

9. 12. The breaking of a Rule, ſay you, is no Argument 
that it is unknown. I grant it: But the generally allowed Breach 


of it any where, I ſay, is a Proof that it is not Innate. For 


Example, Let us take any of thee Rules, which being the moſt 
obvious Deductions of Humane Reaſon, and conformable to the 
; | | 5 natural 
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natural Inclination of the greateſt Part of Men, feweſt People 
have had the Impudence to deny, or Inconſideration to doùbt 
of. If any can be thought to be naturally imprinted, none, I 
think, can have a fairer Pretence to be Innate, than this; Pa- 
rents, preſerve and cheriſh your Chilaren. When therefore you 
ſay, That this is an Innate Rule, What do you mean? Either, 
that it is an Innate Principle, which „ all Occaſions excites and 
directs the Actions of all Men: Or elſe, that it is a Truth, 
which all Men have im printed on their Minds, and which there- 
fore they know and aſſent to. But in neither of theſe Senſes 
is it Innate. Firſt, That it is nota Principle, which influences 
all Men's Actions, is what I have proved by the Examples 
before cited: Nor need we ſeek ſo 1 as Mengrelia or Peru, 
to find Inſtances of ſuch as neglect, abuſe, nay, and deſtroy 
their Children; or look on it only as the more than Brutality 
of ſome Savage and Barbarous Nations, when we remember, 
that it was a familiar and uncondemned Practice among the 
Greeks and Romans, to expoſe, without Pity or Remorſe, their 


| Innocent Infants, Secondly, That it is an Innate Truth, known 


to all Men, is alfo falſe. For, Parents, Preſerve your Children, 


zs fo far from an Innate Truth, that it is no Truth at all; it 


being a Command, and not a Propoſition, and ſo not 2 


of Truth or Falſhood. To make it capable of being aſſented 


to as true, it muſt be reduced to ſome ſuch Propoſition as this: 
I is the Duty of Parents to preſerve their Children. But what 
Duty is, cannot be underſtood without a Law; nor a Law be 


| known, or ſuppoſed without a Law-maker, or without Reward 


and Puniſhment : So that it is impoſſible that this, or any other 
Practical Principle ſhould be Innate; 1. e, be imprinted on the 


Mind as a Duty, without ee the 14eas of God, of Law, 
of Obligation, of Puniſhment, o 


| a Life after this, Innate. 
For that Puniſhment follows not, in this Life, the Breach of 
this Rule; and conſequently, that it has not the Force of a 
Law in Countries, where the generally allow'd Practice runs 
counter to it, is in it {elf evident. But theſe Leas (which muſt 
be all of them Innate, if any Thing as a Duty be ſo) are ſo far 
from being Innate, that tis not every ſtudious or thinking Man, 
much leſs every one that is Born, in whom they are to be foun 


| clear and diſtinct: And that one of them, which of all others 


ſeems molt likely to be Innate, is not ſo, (I mean the Nea of 
God) I think, in the next Chapter, will appear very evident 
to any conſidering Man. „ 
6.13 From what has been ſaid, I think we may ſafely con- 
clude, That, whatever Practical mo i, in any Place, generally 
2 5 G3. "T0 
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and with Allowance broken, cannot be ſuppoſed Innate, it be- 
ing impoſſible, that Men ſhould, without Shame or Fear, con- 
fidently, and ſerenely break a Rule, which they could not 
but evidently know, that God had ſet up, and would certain- 
ly puniſh the Breach (of which they muſt, if it were Innate) 
to a degree, to make it a very ill Bargain to the Tranſgreſſor, 
Without ſuch a Knowledge as this, a Man can never be cer- 
tain, that any Thing is his Duty, Ignorance or Doubt of the 
Law ; Hopes to eſcape the Knowledge or Power of the Law- 
maker, or the like, may make Men give way to a preſent 
Appetite: But let any one ſee the Fault, and the Rod | by it, 
and with the Tranſgreſſion, a Fire ready to punifh it; a 
Pleaſure tempting, and the Hand of the Almighty viſibly held 
up, and prepared to take Vengeance (for this muſt be the 
Caſe, where any Duty is imprinted on the Mind) and then 
tell me, whether it be poſſible, for People, with ſuch a Pro- 
ſpeR, ſuch a certain Knowledge as this, wantonly, and with- 
out Scruple, to offend againſt a Law, which they carry about 
them in indelible Characters, and that ſtares them in the Face, 
whilſt they are breaking it ? Whether Men, at the ſame time 
that they feel in themſelves the imprinted Edicts of an Omni- 
potent Law. maker, can, with Aſſurance and Gaity, ſlight and 
trample under Foot his moſt ſacred Injunctions? And laſtly, 
Whether it be poſſible, that whilſt a Man thus openly bids 
Defiance to this Innate Law, and ſupreme Law-giver, all the 
By-ſtanders, yea, even the Governors and Rulers of the Peo- 
ple, full of the ſame Senſe, both of the Law and L.aw-maker, 
ſhould filently connive, without teſtifying their Diſlike, or 
laying the leaſt Blame on it: Principles of Actions indeed 
there are lodged in Mens Appetites, but theſe are ſo far from 
being Innate Moral Principles, that if they were left to their 
full Swing, they would carry Men to the over-turning of all 
Morality. Moral Laws are ſet as a Curb and Reſtraint to theſe 
exorbitant Deſires, which they cannot be but by Rewards and 
Puniſhments, that will over-balance the Satisfaction any one 
Mall propoſe to himſelf in the Breach of the Law. If therefore 
any thing be imprinted on the Mind of all Men as a Law, all 
Men muſt have a certain and unavoidable Knowledge, that 
certain and unavoidable Puniſhment will attend the Breach of 
it. For if Men can be ignorant or doubtful of what is Innate, 
Innate Principles are inſiſted on, and urged to no Purpoſe; 
Truth and Certainty (the Things pretended) are not at all ſecured 
by them : But Men are in the ſame uncertain, floating Eftate 
with, as without them, An evident indubitable Knowledge of 
ynavoidable 


their Practical Principles, is ſo evident, that, I. 7 
| think, I need ſay no more to evince, that it will % en In. 


it gives Occaſion to diſtruſt either their 
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unavoidable Puniſhment, great enough to make the Tranſ- 
reſſion very uneligible, muſt accompany an Innate Law; 


| unleſs with an Innate Law, they can ſuppoſe an Innate Goſpel 


too. I would not be here miitaken, as if, becauſe I deny an 


| Innate Law, I thought there were none but poſitive Laws, 


There is a great deal of difference between an Innate Law, 


and a Law of Nature; between ſomething iinprinted on our 
| Minds in this very Original, and ſomething that we being ig- 


norant of, may attain to the Knowledge of, by the Uſe and 


due Application of our natural Faculties. And I think they 


equally forſake the Truth, who running into the contrary Ex- 


treams, either affirm an Innate Law, or deny that there is a 


Law, knowable by the Light of Nature; 7. e. without the 
help of poſitive Revelation. | | 


(. 14. The Difference there is amongſt Men in 
Thoſe who 


nate Practical 
Principles, tell 
us not what 


be impoſſible to find any Innate Moral Rules, by 
this Mark of general Aſſent: And tis enough to 


| make one ſuſpect, that the Suppoſition of ſuch In- hey are; 


nate Principles, is but an Opinion taken up at 

Pleaſure; fince thoſe who talk ſo confidently of them, are ſo 

ſparing to tell us which they are. This might with Juſtice be ex- 

pected from thoſe Men who lay ſtreſs . this Opinion: And 
nowledge or Charity, 

who declaring, That God has imprinted, on the Minds of Men, 

the Foundations of Knowledge, and the Rules of Living, are 


| yet ſo little favourable to the Information of their Neighbours, 


or the Quiet of Mankind, as not to point out to them which 


| they are, in the Variety Men are diſtracted with. Bur in truth, 


were there any ſuch Innate Principles, there would be no need 


| to teach them. Did Men find ſuch Innate Propoſitions ſtamped 


on their Minds, they would eaſily be able to diſtinguiſh them 


| from other Truths, that they afterwards learned, and deduced 


from them; and there would be nothing more eaſy, than to 
know what, and how many they were. There could be no 


more doubt about their Number, than there is about the Num- 


ber of our Fingers; and 'tis like then, every Syſtem would be 
ready to give them us by Tale. But fince no Body, that I 
know, has ventured yet to give a Catalogue of them, they can- 
not blame thoſe who doubt of the Innate Principles; ſince even 
they who require Men to believe, that there are ſuch Innato 


Propoſitions, do not tell us what they are. Tis eaſy to fore- 


ſce, that if different Men af different Sects ſhould go about to 
- . 1 give 
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* ns a Liſt of thoſe Innate Practical Principles, they would 
Fr down only ſuch as ſuited their diſtinct Hypotheſis, and wera 


fit to ſupport the Doctrines of their particular Schools or 
Churches: A plain Evidence, that there are no ſuch Innate 
Truths. Nay, a great part of Men are fo far from finding any 
ſuch Innate Nord Principles in. themſelves, that by denying 
Freedom to Mankind, 94 thereby making Men no other than 
bare Machines, they take away not only Innate, but all Moral 
Rules whatſoever, and leave not a Poſſibility to believe any 
ſuch, to thoſe who cannot conceive, how any Thing can be 
capable of a Law, that is not a Free Agent: And upon that 
Ground, they muſt neceſſarily reje& all Principles of Virtue, 
who cannot pt Morality and Mechaniſm together; which are 
not very eaſy to be reconciled, or made conſiſtent. | 
| 9. 15. When I had writ this, being informed, 
Lord Her- that my Lord Herbert had, in his Books de Veri. 
| bert's Inmate fate, aſſigned theſe Innate Principles, I preſently 
- Prinepies ex- confulted him, hoping to find. in ff 
Are F im, hoping to find, in a Man of ſo 
great Parts, ſomething that might ſatisfy me in 
this Point, and put an end to my Enquiry. In his Chapter 
ae Inſtinctiu Naturali, p. 76. edit. 1656. I met with theſe fix 
Marks of his Notitiæ Communes. 1. Prioritas. 2. Indepen. 
dentia. z. . 4. Certitudo. 5. Neceſſitas, i. e. 
as he explains it, factumt ad hominis converſationem, 6. Modus 
conformationis, i. e. Aſſenſts null e mord. And at 
the latter end of his little Treatiſe, De Religione Laici, he ſays 
this of theſe Innate Principles; Adeo ut non tminſcujtiſuis Ré. 
ligionis cenjinio arctentur que ubique vigent veritates, Sunt enim 
in ifps1 menie cœlitis deſcriptæ nulliſque traditionibus, ſive ſcrip- 
71S, 8 non ſcriptis, pbnoxie, p. 3. And, Veritates noſtr@ Ca- 
tholice, que tanquam inaubia Dei effata in foro interiori de- 
ſeripta. Thus having given the Marks of the Innate Principles 
or Common Notions, and aſſerted their being imprinted on the 
Minds of Men by the Hand of God, he proceeds to ſet them 
down; and they are theſe : 1. Eſſe aliquod ſupremum numen, 
2. Numen illud ccli debere. 3. Virtutem cum pietate conjunctam 
oytimam efſe rationem cultiis divini. 4. Reſipiſcendum eſſe © 
Feccatis. 5. Dari Premium vel pœnam poſt hauc vitam tranſ- 
actam. Though I allow theſe to be clear Truths, and ſuch 
as, if rightly explained, a rational Creature can hardly avoid 
giving his Aſſent to: Yet I think he is far from proving them 
Innate Impreſſions i Foro 1nteriori deſcriptæ. For I muſt take 
leave to obſerve. | | %%% Fee 
g. 76, Firſt, That theſe Five Propoſitions are either not all 
oe Re TE RES £2 ran han Tm nc: OR 


ing to the different 
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or more than all, thoſe common Notions writ on our Minds 


by the Finger of God, if it were reaſonable to belieye any at 
all to be ſo written. Since there are other Propoſitions, which, 


even by his own Rules, have as juſt a Pretence to ſuch an Ori- 


ginal, and may be as well admitted for Innate Principles, as, 


at leaſt, ſome of theſe Five he enumerates, vis. Do as thou 
| exorudeſt be done unto : And perhaps, ſome Hundreds of others, 


when well conſidered. 
9g. 17. Secondly, That all his Marks are not to be found in 


each of his five Propoſitions, vis. his firſt, ſecond, and third 


Marks, agree perfectly to neither of them; and the firſt, ſe- 


| cond, third, fourth, and fixth Marks, agree but ill to his third 


fourth and fifth Propoſitions. For, beſides that, we are aſſured 
from Hiſtory, of many Men, nay, whole Nations, who doubt 


or disbelieve ſome or all of them; I cannot ſee how the 
| third, vis. T hat Virtue join d with Piety, is the beſt Warſpip _ 
of God, can be an Innate Principle, when the Name, or Sound, 


V rtue, is ſo hard to be underſtood ; liable to ſo much Uneer- 


| tainty in its Signification; and the Thing it ſtands for, fo 
much contended about, and difficult to be known. And there- 
| fore this can be but a very uncertain Rule of Humane Practice, 


and ſerve but very little to the Conduct of our Lives, and 


is therefore very unfit to be aſſigned as an Innate Practical 


Principle. | | ”— 
9. 18. For let us conſider this Propoſition as to its Meaning, 


| (for it is the Senſe, and not Sound, that is, and muſt be the 


Principle or common Notion) vis. Virtus is the beſt Worſhip of 
Go; 1. e. is moſt acceptable to him; which, if Yirrue be ta- 
ken, as moſt commonly it is, for thoſe Actions, which, accord- 

ons of ſeveral Countries, are ac- 
counted laudable, will be a Propoſition ſo far from being cer- 
tain, that it will not be true, If Virtie be taken for Actions 
conformable to God's Will, or to the Rule preſcribed by God, 
which is the true and only Meaſure of Virtue, when Virtue is 
uſed to ſignify what is in its own Nature right and good; then 
this Propofition, T hat Virtue is the beſt Weorbip of Goa, will 
be moſt true and certajn, but of very little Uſe in humane 
Life: Since it will amount to no more but this, viz. That God 
is pleaſed with the doing of what he commands; which a Man 
may certainly know to be true, without knowing what it is 
that God doth command ; and ſo be as far from any Rule 
or Principles of his Actions, as he was before: And I think 
very few will take a Propoſition which amounts to no more 


than this, vis. That God is pleaſed with the doing of what he 


 bimſelf | 
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himſelf commands, for an Innate Moral Principle writ on the 
Minds of all Men, (however true and certain it may be) ſince 
it teaches ſo little. Whoſoever does ſo, will have Reaſon to 
think Hundreds of Propoſitions, Innate Principles, fince there 
are many, which have as good a Title as this, to be received 
for ſuch, which no Body yet ever put into that Rank of Innate 
Principles. | = 5 

9. 19. Nor is the fourth Propoſition (viz. Men muſt repent 
of their Sinus,) much more inſtructive, till what thoſe Actions 
are, that are meant by Sins, be ſet down. For the Word Pec- 
cata, or Sins, being put, as it uſually is, to ſigniſie in general 
ill Actions, that wil! draw on Puniſhment upon the . 
What great Principle of Morality can that be, to tell us we 
ſhould be ſorry, and ceaſe to do that which will bring Miſ- 
chief upon us, without knowing what thoſe particular Action, 


are, that will do ſo? Indeed, this is a very true Propoſition, 


and fit to be inculcated on, and received by thoſe, who are 
ſuppoſed to have been taught, what Actions in all Kinds are 
Sins; but neither this, nor the former, can be imagined to 
be Innate Principles, nor to be of any Uſe, if they were In- 
nate, unleſs the particular Meaſures and Bounds' of all Vir- 
tues and Vices, were engraven in Mens Minds, and were In. 


nate Principles alſo, which I think, is very much to be doubt- 


ed. And therefore, I imagine, it will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, 
that God ſhould engrave Principles in Mens Minds, in Words 


of uncertain Signification, ſuch as Virtues and Sins, which, 


amongſt different Men, ſtand for different Things: Nay, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be in Words at all, which, being in moſt 
of theſe Principles very general Names, cannot be underſtood, 
but by knowing the Particulars comprehended under them. 
And in the practical Inſtances, the Meaſures mult be taken from 
the Knowledge of the Actions themſelves, and the Rules of them 
abſtracted from Words, and antecedent to the Knowledge of 
Names; which Rulesa Man muſt know, what Language ſoever 


he chance to learn, whether Engliſh or Japan, or if he ſhould 


learn no Language at all, or never ſhould underſtand the uſe of 


Words, as happens in the caſe of dumb and deaf Men. When it 
ſhall be made out, that Men ignorant of Words, or untaught by 
the Laws and Cuſtoms of their Country, know that it is part of 
the Worſhip of God, not to kill another Man; Not to know 
more Women than one; Not to procure Abortion ; Not to ex- 
poſe their Children ; Not to take from another what is his, 
though we want it our ſelves, but on the contrary, relieve and 


fupply his Wants; And whenever we have done the contrary, 


=. 
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we ought to repent, be ſorry, and reſolve to do ſo no more: 
When, I ſay, all Men ſhall be proved actually to know and al- 

low all theſs and a Thouſand other ſuch Rules, all which come - 
under theſe two general Words made uſe of above, vis. Vir- 
tutes & Peccata, Virtues and Sins, there will be more Reaſon 
for admitting theſe and the like, for Common Notions, and 
practical Principles; yet after all, univerſal Conſent (were there 
any in Moral Principles) to Truths, the Knowledge whereof 
may be attained otherwiſe, would ſcarce prove them to be In- 
nate; which is all I contend for. | 


9. 20. Nor will it be of much moment here, 


to offer that —_ ready, but not very material Obj. mate 

| Anſwer, (v12.) l 

| Morality, may, by Education and Cuſtom, and be corrupted, 
the general Opinion of thoſe amongſt whom we 47/wered. 

8 converſe, be darkened, and at laſt quite 2worn out | 
of the Minds of Men, Which Aſſertion of theirs, if true, 
quite takes away the Argument of univerſal Conſent, by which 
i chi Opinion of Innate Principles is endeavoured to be proved; 


hat the nate Principles of Principles may 


unleſs thoſe Men will think it reaſonable, that their private 


| Perſwafions, or that of their Party, ſhould paſs for univerſal 


Conſent ; a thing not unfrequently done, when Men, preſuming 
themſelves to be the =_ Maſters of right Reaſon, caſt by the 


e reſt of Mankind, as not worthy the 
reckoning. And then their Argument ſtands thus: The Prin- 


| ciples which all Mankind allow for true, are Innate; thoſe 
that Men of right Reaſon admit, are the Principles allowed 


by all Mankind ; we, and thoſe of our Mind, are Men of Rea- 
ſon ; therefore we agreeing, our Principles are Innate; which 
is a very pretty way of arguing, and a ſhort Cut to Infallibility, 


For otherwiſe it will be very hard to underſtand, how there be 
| ſome Principles, which all Men do acknowledge and agree in; 
| and yet there are none of thoſe Principles, which are not by 
| depraved Cuſtem, and ill Euucation, blotted cut of the Minds of 
| many Men: Which is to ſay, That all Men admit, but yet 


many Men do deny, and diſſent from them. And indeed the 
Suppoſition of ſuch firſt Principles, will ſerve us to very littlo 
Purpoſe ; and we ſhall be as much at a loſs with, as without 
them, if they may by any Humane Power, ſuch as is the Will 
of our Teachers, or Opinions of our Companions, be altered or 
loft in us: And notwithſtanding all this Boaſt of firſt Princi- 


ples, and Innate Light, we ſhall be as much in the Dark and 
Uncertainty, as if there were no ſuch Thing at all; It being 
all one, to have no Rule, and one that will warp any; oy 

1 Fs 5 amongſt 
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: amongſt various and contrary Rules, not to know which i 


the right. But concerning Innate Principles, I deſire theſt 
Men to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by Education and 
Cuſtom, be blurr'd and blotted out: If they cannot, we mull 
find them in all Mankind alike, and they muſt be clear i 
every Body: And it they may ſuffer Variation from adventi- 


ious Notions, we mult then find them cleareſt and moſt per. 


ſpicuous neareſt the Fountain, in Children and Illiterate Pee 
ple, who have received leaſt Impreſſion from foreign Opini- 
ons. Let them take which Side they pleaſe, they will certain- 
ly find it inconſiſtent with viſible Matter of Fact, and daily 
Obſervation. : | 7 | 
. F. 21. I eafily grant, that there are great 
Contrary Numbers of Opinious, which, by Men of diffe 
Principles in rent Countries, Educations, oa 'Tempers, are 
the World. received and embraced as firſt and unqueſtionabl 
Principles; many whereof, both for their Ab. 
ſurdity, as well as Oppoſitions one to another, it is 772pofſibk 


Gould be true. But yet all thoſe Propoſitions, how remote ſo- 
ever from Reaſon, are ſo ſacred ſome where or other, that 


Men even of good Underſtanding in other Matters, will 
fooner part with their Lives, and whatever is deareſt. to them, 
than ſuffer themſelves to doubt, or others to queſtion, the 


Truth of them. | | 


9. 22. This, however ſtrange it may ſeem, is 


How Men that which every Day's Experience confirms; and 
commonly will not, perhaps, appear ſo wonderful, if we 
come by their conſider the Ways and Steps by which it is . 
Friucpies. about; and how really it may come to paſs, that 


 Dettrines, that have been derived from no better 


Original, than the Superſtition of a Nurſe, or the Authority of 
an old Woman, may, by Length of Time, and Conſent of Neigh- 


bours, grow 1p to the Dignity of Principles in Religion or Mo- 
rality. For ſuch, who are careful (as they call it) to Principle 
Children well, (and few there be who have not a Set of thoſe 
Principles for them, which they believe in) inſtil into the unwary, 
and, as yet, unprejudiced Underſtanding, (for white Paper re- 


ceives any Characters) thoſe Doctrines they wou'd have them 


retain and profeſs. "Theſe being taught them as ſoon as they 


| have any Apprehenfion ; and ſtill as they grow up, confirmed 


to them, either by the open Profeſſion, or tacit Conſent, of all 


they have to do with; or at leaſt by thoſe, of whoſe Wiſdom, 


Knowledge, and Piety, they have an Opinion, who never ſuffer 
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ome, by theſe Means, to have the Reputation of Unqueſti- 


? 


onable, Self-evident, and Innate Truths. 


are grown up, and reflect on their own Minds, they cannot find 
my thing more ancient there, than thoſe Opinions which were 


their Actions, or Date the Time when any new Thing appeared 


Propoſitions, of whoſe Knowleage they can find in themfebves us 


Original, were certainly the Impreſs of God and Nature upon their 
Minds; and not taught them by any one elſe. Theſe they en- 
tertain and ſubmit to, as many do to their Parents, with Ve- 
neration; not becauſe it is natural; nor do Children do it, where 
they are not ſo taught; but becauſe, having been always ſo 
Educated, and having no Remembrance of the beginning of 
this 8 they think it is natural. 5 

| 02h 


\ . 


his will appear very likely, and almoſt unavoidable 
to come to paſs, if We conſider the Nature of Mankind, and 
the Conſtitution of Humane Affairs; wherein moſt Men can- 
not live, «without employing their Time in the daily Labours of 


their Calling 34 nor be at quiet in their Minds, withour forme 


Hundatiem or Principles to reſt their Thoughts on. There is 


ſcarce any one ſo floating and ſuperficial in his Underſtanding, 


who hath not ſome reverenced Propoſitions, which are to him 
the Principles on which he bottoms his Reaſonings ; and by 
which he judgeth of Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong; 
which ſome, wanting Skill and Leiſure, and others the Incli- 
nation; and ſome being taught, that they ought not to exa- 
mine; there are few to 
pon whe | FLEE ny 4 

g. 25. This is evidently. the Caſe of all Children and Young 
Folk; and Cuſtom, a greater Power than Nature, ſeldom fail- 
ing to make them worſhip for Divine, whatſhe hath inured them 
to bow their Minds, and ſubmit their Underſtandings to, it is 
no wonder, that grown Men, either perplexed in the neceflary 
Affairs of Life, or hot in the purſuit of Pleaſures, ſhould nor 


ſeriouſly ſit down to examine their on Teners ; eſpecially when 


one of their Principles is, That Principles ought not to be que- 
ſtioned. And had Men Leiſure, Parts, and Will, who is there 
almoſt, that dare ſhake the Foundations of all his paſt Thoughts 
and Actions, and endure to bring upon himſelf the Shame of 
baving been a long Time wholly in Miſtake and Error? Who 

* i . : 18 
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and Foundation, on which they build their Religion or Manners, 


9. 23. To which we may add, That when Men, ſo inſtructed, 


taught them before their Memory began to keep a Regiſter of 


to them; and therefore make no Scruple to conclude, 7 hat rhoſe 


e found, who are not expoſed by their 
Ignorance, Lazineſs, Education, or Precipitancy, to rah them 


* 
* ** 
4 
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is there, hardy enough to contend with the Reproach, which 
is every where prepared for thoſe who dare venture to diflen 
from the received Opinions of their Country or Party? And 
where is the Man to be found, that can patiently prepare him. 
ſelf to bear the Name of Whimſical, Sceptical, or Atheiſt 
which he is ſure to meet with, who does in the leaſt ſcrupl 
any of the common Opinions? And he will be much mor: 
afraid to queſtion thoſe Principles, when he ſhall think them, 
as moſt Men do, the Standards ſet up by God in his Mind, 
to be the Rule and Touch-ſtone of all other Opinions. And 
what can hinder him from thinking them Sacred, when he 
finds them the earlieſt of all his own Thoughts, and the mol 
reverenced by others. | | | 
6. 26. It is eaſy to imagine, how by theſe Means it comes to 
ſs, that Men worſhip the Idols that have been ſet up in their 
Minds; grow fond of the Notions they have been long ac 
quainted with there; and ſtamp the Characters of Divinity 
up Abſuraities and Errors, become zealous Votaries to Bull 
and Monkeys; and contend too, fight, and die in Defence d 
their Opinions. Dum ſolos credit habendos eſſẽ Deos, quos if 
colit. For ſince the reaſoning Faculties of the Soul, which ate 
almoſt conſtantly, though not always warily rpr wiſely, em: 
ploy'd, would not know how to move, for want of a Foundz 
tion and Footing, in moſt Men, who, through Lazineſs or Aro. 
cation, do not; or for want of Time, or true Helps, or for o. 
ther Cauſes, cannot, penetrate into the Principles of Knowledge, 
and trace 'Truth to its Fountain and Original, *tis natural 0 
them, and almoſt unavoidable, to take up with ſome borrou- 
ed Principles; which being reputed and preſumed to be thi 
evident Proofs of other Things, are thought not to need ar 
other Proof themſelves. Whoever ſhall receive any of theſt 
into his Mind, and entertain them there, with the Reverenee 
uſually paid to Principles, never venturing to examine them; 
but accuſtoming himſelf to believe them, becauſe they are to 
be believed, may take up from his Education, and the Faſhions 
of his Country, any Abſurdity for Innate Principles; and by 
long poring on the {ame Objects, ſo dim his Sight, as to take 
Monſters lodged in his own Brain, for the Images of the Deit, 
and the Workmanſhip of his Hands. 


6. 27. By this Progreſs, how many there are, 


Principles who arrive at Principles, which they believe I 
muſt be exa- nate, may be eaſily obſerved in the Variety of op 
mined. poſite Principles held, and contended for, by al 


Forts and Degrees of Men, And he that ſhall den 
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this to be the Method, wherein moſt Men 


| Miſtakes, in ſo material a Point as this. | 
I ſhall be ready to embrace ſuch welcome and uſeful Propoſi- 
tions; and till then I may with Modeſty doubt, fince I fear 


6. H AD thoſe, who would perſwade us, 


conſidered, ſeparately, the Parts out of which thoſe 
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proceed to the Aſſu- 
rance _ have of the Truth and Eyidence of their Principles, 
will, perhaps, find it a hard matter, any other way to account 


for the contrary Tenets, which are firmly believed, confidently 
aſſerted, and which great Numbers are ready at any Time to 


{ ſeal with their Blood. And, indeed, if it be the Privilege of 


Innate Principles, to be received upon their own Authority, 
without Examination, I know not what may not be believed, 
or how any one's Principles can be queſtioned. If they may, 
and 0ught to be examimnea, and tried, I defire to know how firit 


| any Innate Principles can be tried; or at leaſt it is reaſonable . 
to demand the Marks and Characters, whereby the genuine, 
| Innate Principles, may be diſtinguiſhed from others ; that ſo, 


amidſt the great Variety of Pretenders, I may be kept from 
When this is done, 


univerſal Conſent, which is the only one produced, will ſcarce 
prove a ſufficient Mark to direct my Choice, and aſſure me of 
any Innate Principles. From what has been ſaid, I think it 


paſt doubt, that there are no Practical Principles wherein all 
| Men agree; and therefore none Innate. 


CHAP: IV. 


| Other Conſiderations concerning Innate Principles, 


both Speculative and Practical. 


Principles nos 
Innate, uileſs 
their Ideas be 
Innatse. 


that there are Innate Principles, not 
taken them together in groſs; but 


Propoſitions are made, they would not, perhaps, N 
have been ſo forward to believe they were Innate. Since, if 
the Iacas, which made up thoſe Truths, were not, it was im- 
poſſible, that the Propoſitions, made up of them, ſhould be In- 
nate, or our Knowledge of them be born with us. For if the 
Ideas be not Innate, there was a Time when the Mind was with- - 
out thoſe Principles; and then, they will not be Innate, but be 
derived from ſome other Original. For, where the [325 2 

1 1 elves 
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ſelves are not, there can be no Knowledge, no Aſſent, no Men- 
tal or Verbal Propoſitions about them. | 
9. 2. If we will attentively conſider new Born 
Ideas. eſpeci- Children, we ſhall have little Reaſon to think, 


ally thoſe be. that they bring many Ideas into the World with 
longing o 


Fre ler, not them. For, bating, perhaps, ſome faint eas, 


of Hunger, and 'Thirit, and Warmth; and ſome 
Pains, which they may have felt in the Womb, 
there is 7207 the leaft Appearance of any ſettled 
Teas at all in them; eſpecially of [Jeas, anſwering the Terms 
 ewhich make up thoſe unwerſal Propoſitions, that are eſteemed 
Innate Principles. One may perceive how, by Degrees, after- 
wards Ideas come into their Minds ; and that they get no more, 
nor no other, than what Experience, and the Obſervation of 
Things, that come in their Way, furniſh them with; which 
might be enough to ſatisfy us, that they are not Original Cha- 
racters, ſtamped on the Mind. | ; 

6. 3. It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 
is certainly (if there be any ſuch) an Innate Principle. But 
can any one think, or will any one ſay, that Tnpoſſibiliry and 
Taentity, are two Innate Jacas? Are they ſuch as all Man- 
kind have, and bring into the World with them? And are 
they thoſe that are the firſt in Children, and antecedent to all 
acquired ones? If they are Innate, they muſt needs be ſo. 
Hath a Child an Lea of Inpoſſibility and Taentsty, before it 
has of White or Black; Sweet or Bitter? And is it from the 
Knowledge of this Principle, that it concludes, that Worm- 
wood rubb'd on the Nipple, hath not the ſame Taſte that 
it uſed to receive from thence ? Is it the actual Knowledge 
of Tmpoſſivite eſt idem efſe, & non eſſe, that makes a Child 
diſtinguiſh between its Mother and a Stranger : or that makes 
it IM of the one, and fly the other? Or Au the Mind regu- 
late it ſelf, and its Aſſent by Teas that it never yet had? 
Or the Underſtanding draw Concluſions from Principles, 
which it never yet knew or underſtood ? The Names [poſſi 
bility and Identity, ſtand for two Ideas, ſo far from being In. 
nate, or Born with us, that I think it requires great Care and 
Attention to form them right in our Underſtanding. They are 

fo far from being brought into the World with us; ſo remote 
from the tagline of Infancy and Childhood, that I believe, 
upon Examination, it will be found, that many grown Men 
want them. : | 
2dentity, an l- F. 4. If entity (to inflance in that alone) be 
dea not innate. a native Impreſſion; and conſequently ſo clear 
| | an 


Born with 
Children. 
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and obvious to us, that we muſt needs know it even from our 
Cradles; I would gladly be reſolved, by one of Seven, or Se- 
venty Yeas old, Whether a Man, being a Creature, confiſting 
of Soul and Body, be the ſame Man, when his Body is changed? 
Whether Euphorbus and Pythagoras, having had the ſame Soul, 
WW were the ſame Man, though they lived ſeverat Ages aſunder ? 
| Nay, Whether the Cock too, which had the ſame Soul, were 
not the ſame with both of them? Whereby, perhaps, it will 
| appear, that our Idea of Sameneſs is not ſo ſettled and clear, as 
to deſerve to be thought Janate in us. For if thoſe Innate [zeas 
are not clear and diſtin&t, ſo as to be univerſally known, and 
naturally agreed on, they cannot be Subjects of univerſal and 
undoubted Truths; but will be the unavoidable Occaſion of 


perpetual Uncertainty. For, I ſuppoſe, every one's Lea of Iden- 


| 7ity, will not be the ſame that Pythagoras and Thouſands 
others of his Followers have: And which then ſhall be the 
true? Which Innate ? Or are there two different Leas of Nen- 
tity, both Innate ? K . | | 5 
9. 5. Nor let any one think, that the Queſtions I have here 
| propoſed, about the entity of Man, are bare, empty Specula- 
tions; which if they were, would be enough to ſhew, that there 
was in the Underſtandings of Men 70 Iunatè Idea of Identity. 
He that ſhall, with a little Attention, reflect on the Reſurrecti- 
on, and conſider, that Divine Juſtice ſhall bring to Judgment, 
at the laſt Day, the very ſame Perſons, to be happy or miſerable 
in the other, who did well or ill in this Life, will find it, per- 
| haps, not eaſy to reſolve with himſelf, what makes the ſame 
Man, or wherein entity confiſts: And will not be forward to 
| think he, and every one, even Children themſelves, have na- 


turally a clear Lea of it. - 
9. 6. Let us examine that Principle of Mathe- ee and 


| maticks, viz. T har the I hole is bigger than a Part. par: not In- 


This, I take it, is reckon'd amongſt Innate Prin- nate Ideas: 


| ciples. I am ſure it has as good a Title, as any, to 


be thought ſo; which yet, no Body can think it to be, when he 
confiders the Teas it comprehends in it, bole and Part, are 
perfectly Relative; but the poſitive Ideas, to which they pro- 
perly and immediately belong, are Extenſien and Number, of 


| which alone, hole and Part are Relations. So that if Whole 


and Part are Innate Ideas, Extenſion and Number mult be ſo 
too, it being impoſſible to have an Idea of a Relation, without 
having any at all of the thing to which it belongs, and. in which 
it is founded. Now, whether the Minds of Men have natu- 


tally imprinted on them the Neas of Extenſion and Numgij. 
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I leave to be conſidered by thoſe, who are the Patrens of Innat: 


——— 
by 94 0D 


Principles. 2 15 
| C. 7. That God is to be Worſhipped, is, without 
Idea of Wor- doubt, as great a Truth as any can enter into the 
ſhip not In- Mind of Man, and deſerves the firſt Place among} 
nate. all Practical Principles. But yer, it can by n 

maieeans be thought Innate, unleſs the Leas of God 
and Worſbip, are Innate. That the Nea, the Term Worſbi 
ſtands for, is not in the Underſtanding of Children, and a Cha 


racter ſtamped on the Mind in its firſt Original, I think, will be 
eaſily granted 0 any one, that conſiders how few there be among 


rown Men, who have a clear and diſtinct Notion of it. And, 

ſuppoſe, there cannot be any thing more ridiculous, than t 
ſay, that Children have this Practical Principle Innate, T hut 
God is to be Worſbipped; and yet, that they know not what 
1 Worſhip of God is, which is their Duty. But to paſs by 
this, 8 1 
9.8. If any ea can be imagin'd Tnnate, the Ie 
Idea of God of God may, of all others, for many Reaſons, be 


not Innate. © thought ſo ; fince it is hard to conceive, how there i 


ſhould be Innate Moral Principles, without an In 
nate Nea of a Deity: Without a Notion of a Law-maker, it i 
impoſſible to have a Notion of a Law, and an Obligation to ob 


ſerve it. Beſides, the Atheiſts, taken notice of amongſt the An. 


tients, and left branded upon the Records of Hiſtory, hath not 

Navigation diſcovered, in theſe later Ages, whole 
(a) Rhoe a- Nations at the Bay of Soldania, (a) in Braſil, (O in 
pud Ihevenot, Borauday, (c) and the Caribee Iſlands, c. among 
Fag. 2. whom there was to be found no Notion of a God, 
(b) Jo. de no Religion. Nicholaus del Techo in literis, er 
Lery, 6-16. @Paraquaria de Caaiguarum converſione, has theſe 


(£3. Mer mere Words (a), Reperi cam gentem millum nomen hu. 
Terry x; ere, quod Deum, & Hominis animam ſigniſficet, nullt 
e ſacrahabet, nulla Tdcla. Theſe are Inſtances of Na. 
Ou tions where uncultivated Nature has been left to 
as. it ſelf, without the help of Letters, and Diſcipline, 


(4) Relatio and the Improvements of Arts and Sciences, But 


triplex de re- there are others to be found, who have enjoy d 
bus Indicis theſe in a very great meaſure, who yet, for want 


Caaiguarum of a due Application of their Thoughts this way, 
95. . want the 7zea, and Knowledge of God. Till 
7 I doubt not be a Surpriſe to others, as it was to 
me, to find the Siamites of this Number. But for this, let them 
ac 


contult 


'o Innate Principles. 51 
cdnſult the King of France's late Envoy thither, (e) : 
| who gives no better Account of the Chineſes them- 
| ſelves. () And if we will not believe La Loubere, 
the Miſſionaries of Chia, even the Jeſuits them- 
ſelves, the great Encomiaſts of the Chineſes, do all 3 
to a Man agree and will convince us that the Sect ö om 
of the Litterati, or Learned, keeping to the old g © 
Religion of China, and the ruling Party there, are (/) 15, Tom. 
all of them Atheiſts. [Vid. Navaretre in the Col- 1. c. 26. f. 4. 
lection of Voyages, Vol. I. and Hiftoria cultus Si- &c. 23, 
nenſium.] And, perhaps, if we ſhould, with At- | 
tention, mind the Lives and Difcourſes of People not ſo far off, 
we ſhould have too much Reaſon to fear, that many, in more 
| civilized Countries, have no very ſtrong and clear Impreſſions 
| of a Deity upon their Minds; and that the Complaints of A- 


bere du Roy- 
aume de Si- 
am. T. 15. 9. 


- 


| theiſm, made from the Pulpit, are not without Reaſon. And 


though only ſome profligate Wretches own it too bare-facedly 
| now; yet, perhaps, we ſhould hear, more than we do, of it, from 
others, did not the fear of the Magiſtrate's Sword, or their 
| Neighbour's Cenſure, tie up Peoples Tongues 5; which, were 
| the Apprehenfions of Puniſhment or Shame taken away, would 
| as openly proclaim their Atheiſin, as their Lives do. (2) 


Ts 


(2) On this Reaſoning of the Author againft Innate Ideas, great 
Blame hath been laid; becauſe it ſeems to invalidate an Argument 
commonly uſed to prove the Being of a God, viz. Univerſal Conſent « 
To which our Author F anſwers, I think that the U- 
| niyerſal Conſerit of Mankind, as to the Being of a God, f In his 
amounts to thus much, That the vaſtly greater Majority of Third Letter 
Mankind, have in all Ages of the World actually believed to the Biſhop 
4 God; that the Majority of the remaining Part, have not of Worceſter, 
actually disbelieved it; and conſequently thoſe who have a- pag, 447, &c. 
ctually oppoſed the Belief of a God, have truly been very few; 

So that comparing thoſe that have actually disbelieved, with thoſe 
Who have actually believed a God, their Number is ſo inconſide- 
rable, that in reſpect of this incomparably greater Majority, of thoſe 
who have owned the Belief of a God, it may be ſaid to be the Uni- 
verſal Conſent of Mankind. „ n | 

This is all the Univerſal Conſent which Truth of Matter of Fact 
will allow; and therefore all that can be made uſe of to prove a 
God. But if any one would extend it farther, and ſpeak deceit- 
fully for God: If this Univerſality ſhould be urged in a ſtrict 


Senſe, not for much the Majority, but for a general Conſent ot 


every one, even to a Man, in all Ages and Countries; this would 
make it either no Argument, or a perfectly uſeleſs and unneceſſary 


one, For if any one deny a God, ſuch a perfect Univerſality of Con. 


D 2 | „ 
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g. 9. But had all Mankind, every where, a Notion of God, 
(whereof yet Hiſtory tells us the contrary) it would 707 from 


thence follow, that the Lea of him was Innate. For, though 
no Nation were to be found without a Name; and ſome few 


dark Notions of him ; yet that would not prove them to be na- 
tural Impreſſions on the Mind, no more than the Names of Fire, 
or the Sun, Heat, or Number, do prove the Teas they ſtand 
for to be Innate; becauſe the Names of thoſe Things, and the 
Taeas of them, are ſo univerſally received and known amongſt 
Mankind. Nor on the contrary, is the want of ſuch a Name, 
or the Abſence of ſuch a Notion out of Mens Minds, any Ar- 
gument againſt the Being of God, any more, than it would be 
2 Proof that there was no Load-ſtone in the World, becauſe a 


great part of Mankind had neither a Notion of any ſuch 'Thing, 


nor a Name for it; or be any Shew of Argument to prove, that 
there are no diſtin and various Species of Angels, or intelligent 


Beings above us, becauſe we have no {4eas of ſuch diſtinct Species, 


ſent is deſtroy'd; and if no Body does deny a God, what need of 
Arguments to convince Atheiſts. | KS: 

I would crave leave to ask you Lordſhip, Were there ever in the 
World any Atheiſts or no? If there were not, what need is there of 
failing a Queſtion about the Being of a God, when no Body que- 


ſtions it? What need of proviſional Arguments againſt, a Fault, 


from which Mankind are ſo wholly free; and which by an Univer- 
ſal Conſent, they may be preſumed to be ſecure from? If you ſay 
(as I doubt not but you will) that there have been Atheiſts in the 
World, then your Lordſhip's Univerſal Conſent, reduces it ſelf to 
only a great Majority ; and then make that Majority as great as you 
will, what I have ſaid in the Place quoted by your Lordlhip, leaves 
It in its full Force; and I have not ſaid one Word that does in the 
leaſt invalidate this Argument for a God. The Argument I was up- 
on there, was to ſhew, that the Idea of God was not Innate; and 
to my Purpoſe it was ſufficient, if there were but a leſs Number 
found in the World, who had no Idea of God, than your Lordſhip 
will allow there have been of profeſſed Atheiſts; for whatſoever is 
Innate; muſt be Univerſal in the ſtricteſt Senſe. One Exception is 
a ſufficient Proof againſt it. So that all that I ſaid, and which was 


quite to another Purpoſe, did not at all tend, nor can be made uſe 


of, to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, grounded on ſuch Uni- 
verſal Conſent, as your Lordſhip, and all that build on it, muſt own; 
which is only a very diſproportioned Majority: Such an Univerſal 
Conſent my Argument there, neither affirms nor requires to be leſs 
than you will be pleaſed to allow it. Your Lordſhip therefore 


_ without any Prejudice to thoſe Declarations of Good-will 
an 


Favour you have for the Author of the Eſſay of Humane Under- 
ſtanding, have ſpared the mentioning his quoting Authors that 
5 : A ” 


Mo Innate Principles. , 
or Names for them : For Men being furniſhed with Words, bY 


| the common Tangnage of their own Countries, can ſcarce avoid 
having ſome kind of 

they converſe with, have Occaſion frequently to mention to them. 
And if it carry with it the Notion of Excellency, Greatneſs, or 
| ſomething extraordinary; if Apprehenſion and Concernment ac- 
company it; if the Fear of abſolute and irreſiſtible Power ſet it 
on upon the Mind, the Lea is likely to fink the deeper, and 
ö 5 the farther; eſpecially if it be ſuch an Tea, as is apree- 
. 


gens of thoſe Things, whoſe Names, thoſe 


le to the common Light of Reaſon, and naturally deducible 


| from every part of our Knowledge, as that of a God is, For 
| the viſible Marks of extraordinary Wiſdom and Power, appear 
| ſoplainly in all the Works of the Creation, that a rational Crea- 
ture, who will but ſeriouſly reflect on them, cannot miſs the Diſ- 
| covery of a Deity : And th 

aà Being muſt neceſſarily have on the Minds of all, that 
once heard of it, is ſo great, and carries ſuch a Weight of Thought 


e Influence that the b N of ſuch 
ave but 


—— 


are in Print, for Matters of Fact to quite another Purpoſe, as going 
about to invalidate the Argument for a Deity, from the Univerſal Conſent 
f Mankind, ſince he leaves that Univerſal Conſent as entire and as 
large as you your ſelf do, or can own, or ſuppoſe it. But here IL 
| have no Reaſon to be ſorry that your Lordſhip has given me this Occaſion 
| for the Vindication of this Paſſage of my Book : If there ſhould be any 
one beſides your Lordſhip, who ſhould ſo far miſtake it, as to think 
| it in the leaſt invalidates the Argument for a God, from the Univerſal 
| Conſent of Mankind. 


But becauſe you queſtion the Credibility of thoſe Authors I have 


| quoted, which you ſay were very ill choſen : I will crave leave to 
| ſay, That he whom I relied on for his Teſtimony concerning the 


Hotentots of Soldania, was no leſs a Man, than an Ambaſſador from 


| the King of England to the Great Mogul. Of whoſe Relation, Mon- 
ſieur Thevenot, no ill Judge in the Caſe, had ſo great an Eſteem, that 
he was at the Pains to Tranſlate it into French, and publiſh it in his 


(which is counted no unjudicious) Collection of Travels, But to in- 


| tercede with your Lordſhip, for a little more favourable Allowance 


of Credit to Sir Thomas Roe's Relation ; Coore, an Inhabitant of the 
Country, who could ſpeak Engliſn, aſſured “ Mr. Terry, =« . 
That they of Soldania had no God. But if he too have Voya Bi 75 


the ill Luck to find no Credit with you, I hope you nd 23 


will be a little more favourable to a Divine of the © 
Church of England now living, and admit of his Teſtimony in Confir. 
mation of Sir Tho. Roe's, This worthy Gentleman, in the Relation of 
his Voyage to Surat, printed but two Years ſince, ſpeaking of the ſame _ 
People, has theſe Words, F They are ſunk even below oo 
Idolatry, are deſtitute of both Prieſt and Temple, and ſa- bu 85 7 
ving a little ſhew of Rejoicing, which is made at the Full 8 7 RY op | 
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. kind or no. 


and Communication with it, that it ſeems ſtranger to me, that 
a whole Nation of Men ſhould be any where found ſo Brutjſh, 


as to want the Notion of a God, than that they ſhould be with. 


out any Notion of N umbers, or Fire. 8 5 
9. 10. The Name of God being once mentioned in any part 


of the World, to expreſs a 3 powerful, wiſe, inviſible 


Being, the Suitableneſs of ſuch a Notion to the Principles of 
common Reaſon, and the Intereſt Men will always have to men- 
tion it often, muſt neceflarily ſpread it far and wide; and con- 
tinue it down to all Generations; though yet the general Re. 


cepticn of this Name, and ſome imperfett and unſteasy Netions, 
conveyed thereby, to the unthinking Part of Mankind, prove nt 


the Idea to be Innate; but only that they, who made the Dif- 
covery, had made a right Uſe of their Reaſon, thought mature- 
ly of the Cauſes of Things, and traced them to their Original; 
"Ho whom other leſs conſidering People, having once received 
ſo important a Notion, it could not eafily be loſt again. 

| | 20, 13: Thi 


and New Moon, have loft all kind of Religious Devotion. Nature has | 


richly provided for their Convenience in this Life, that they have drowned 
all Senſe of the God of it, and are grown quite careleſs of the next, _ 
But to provide againſt the cleareſt Evidence of Atheiſm in theſe 
People, you ſay, That the Account given of them, makes them not fit 10 
be a Standard for the Senſe of Mankind, This, I think, may pafs for 
nothing, till ſome Body may be found that makes them to be a Stand. 
ard for the Senſe of Mankind. All the Uſe I made of them was to 
ſhew, That there were Men in the World that had no Innate Idea of 
God. But to keep ſomething like an Argument going (tor what will 


not that do?) vou go near enying theſe Cafers to be Men. What 
elſe do theſe Words ſignifie? A People ſo ſtrangely bereft of Common 
Senſe, that they can hardly be reckon'd among Mankind, as appears by the 
beſt Accounts of the Caters of Soldania, Cc. I hope if any of chem 
were called Peter, James, or John, it would be paſt Scruple that they 
were Men: However, Courwee, Wewena, and Conſheda, and thole 
others who had Names, that had no Places in your Nomenclator, 
would hardly paſs Muſter with your Lordſhip, * 

My Lord, I ſhould not mention this, but that what you your ſe! 
ſay here, may be a Motive to you to conſider, That what you have 
laid ſuch Streſs on concerning the general Nature of Man, as a real 
Being, and the ſubject of Properties, amounts to nothing for the diſtin- 
guſhing of Species, ſince you your ſelf own that there may be Indivi- 
duals wherein there is a common Nature with a particular Sub ſiſtence pro- 
Per to each of them, whereby you are ſo little able to know of which 


of the Ranks or Sorts they are, into which you ſay, God has or. 


der'd Beings, and which he hath diſtinguiſh'd by eſſential Properties, 
that you are in doubt whether the) ought to be reckon'd among Man- 
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that 9. 11. This is all could be inferr'd from the Notion of a 
tzih GOD, were it to be found univerſally in all the Tribes of 


| Mankind, and generally acknowledged by Men grown to Ma- 
| turity in all Countries. For the Generality of the acknow- 
| ledging of a God, as I imagine, is extended no farther than 
that; which, if it be ſufficient to prove the Lea of God, Innate, 
will as well prove the Nea of Fire, Innate; ſince, I think, it 
may truly be ſaid, That there is not a Perſon in the World 
who has a Notion of a Goa, who has not alſo the Hea of 


Re. Fire. I doubt not, but if a Colony of young Children ſhould 
1015, be placed in an Iſland where no Fire was, they would certain- 
e 1101 iy neither have any Notion of ſuch a Thing, nor Name for 
Dil- WW it, how generally ſoever it were received, and known in all 
ture. the World dender; and perhaps too, their Apprehenſions 
nal ? would be as far removed from any Name, or Notion of a 
ive 


God, till ſome one amongſt them had a e his Thoughts, 
to enquire into the Conſtitution and Cauſes of Things, which 


This would eaſily lead him to the Notion of a God; which having 

7 once taught to others, Reaſon, and the natural Propenſity of 
%%% their own Thoughts, would afterwards propagate, and continue _— 
amongſt them. 1 WE | „„ | 
theſe i J. 12. Indeed it is urged, that it is ſritable to £11, 4, [ 
fir h the Goodneſs of Goa, to imprint, upen the Minas of GOD's Good- i 
s for f Men, Characters and Netions of himſelf, and neſs, that all | 
and. ¶ not to leave them in the Dark, and Doubt, in ſo Men ſhould 

as to grand a Concernment; and alſo by that Means, have an Idea 

ea of to ſecure to himſelf the Homage and Veneration, him, there- 

Bog due from ſo intelligent a Creature as Man; and * CO race 

1m therefore he has done it. ; | bin, pee 

y the This Argument, if it be of any Force, will prove 


hen much more than thoſe, who uſe it in this Caſe, expect from it. 
they For if we may conclude, that Go hath done for Men, all that 
bole Men ſhall judge is beſt for them, becauſe it is ſuitable to his 
ator, Goodneſs ſo to do, it will prove not only, that God has im- 
printed on the Minds of Men an Idea of Himſelf ; but that he 
r ſelf WM hath plainly ſtamped there, in fair Characters, all that Men 
have ought to know, or believe of him, all that they ought to do in 
7 an Obedience to his Will; and that he hath given them a Will 


3 and Affections conformable to it. This, no doubt, every one 
? pro- will think it better for Men, than that they ſhould, in the Dark, 


hich grope after Knowledge, as St. Paul tells us all Nations did af- | 
s or- ter God, Acts xvij. 27. than that their Wills ſhould claſh with 
ries, their Underſtandings, and their Appetites croſs their Duty. 
an. WW The Romaniſts ſay, Tis beſt for Men, and ſo ſuitable to the 
NE D 4 Good: 


2 
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Goodneſs of God, that there ſhould be an infallible Judge of rin 

Controverſies on Earth; and therefore there is one: And I, 

by the ſame Reaſon, ſay, "Tis better for Men, that every Man Na M 

himſelf ſhould be infallible. I leave them to confider, whe- | min 

ther by the Force of this Argument they ſhall think, that every that 

Man is ſo. I think it a 55 good Argument, to ſay, the in- hun 

finitely wiſe God hath made it ſo: And therefore it is beſt. tion 

But it ſeems to me a little too much Confidence of our own Wil- Wt hou 

dom, to 105 I think it beſt, and therefore God hath made it ſo; ¶ the 

and in the Matter in Hand, it will be in vain to argue from Ml {ers 
ſuch a Topick, that God hath done ſo, when certain Experi- the 
ence ſhews us that he hath not. But the Goodneſs of God do 
hath not been wanting to Men without ſuch Original-Impreſ- ma 
ſions of Knowledge, or Ideas ſtamped on the Mind: Since he he 
hath furniſhed Man with thoſe Faculties, which will ſerve for not 
the ſufficient Diſcovery of all things requiſite to the End of con 
ſuch a Being; and I doubt not but to ſhew, that a Man by je 
the right Uſe of his natural Abilities, may, without any In- 
nate Principles, attain the Knowledge of a God, and other MW wa 

Things that concern him. God having endued Man with thoſe fra 

Faculties of knowing which he hath, was no more obliged by aft 

his Goodneſs, to implant thoſe Innate Notions in his Mind, 

than that having given him Reaſon, Hands, and Materials, | arc 

he ſhould build him Bridges, or Houſes, which ſome People M 
in the World, however of good Parts, do either totally want, tr) 

or are but ill provided of, as well as others are wholly without na 

| Taeas of God, and Principles of Morality ; or at leaſt have but i 
very ill ones. The Reaſon in both Caſes being, That they an 
never employ'd their Parts, Faculties, and Powers, induſtri- MW 
ouſly that Way, but contented themſelves with the Opinions, ha 
Faſhions, and Things of their Country, as they found them, D. 

without looking any farther. Had you or I been born at the of 
Bay of Soldanid, poſſibly our Thoughts and Notions had not N 
exceeded thoſe brutiſh ones of the Hotentots that inhabit there: N ch 
And had the Viyginia King Apochancana, been educatcd in pc 


England, he had, perhaps, been as knowing a Divine, and as th 
ood a Mathematician, as any in it. The Difference. between Q 
bim and a more improved 'Frghſhman, lying barely in this, 1 G 
that Exerciſe of his Faculties was bounded within the Ways, VU 
Modes, and Notions of his own Country, and never directed to G 
any other, or farther Enquiries: And if he had not any Idea of WM ne 
a God, it was only becauſe he purſued not thoſe Thoughts MW v. 
that would have led him to it. Ws 
. 13. I grant, That I there were any Neas to be found im-. 


5 Printed 
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| Zrinted on the Minds of Men, we have Reaſon + | 

to expect it (hol be the Notion of his Maker, as Ideas of GOD 
a Mark GOD ſet on his own Workmanſhip, to various iv 
mind Man of his Dependance and Duty; and different Men. 
that herein ſhould appear the firſt Inſtances of | 
humane Knowledge. But how late is it before any ſuch No- 
tion is diſcoverable in Children? And when we find it there, 


how much more does it reſemble the Opinion and Notion of 
the Teacher, than repreſent the true God? He that ſhall ob- 
| ſerve in Children the Progreſs, whereby their Minds attain 
the Knowledge they have, will think that the Objects they 
do firſt, and moſt familiarly converſe with, are thoſe that 
| make the firſt Impreſſions on their Underſtandings: Nor will 
| he find the leaſt Footſteps of any other. It is eaſie to take 
notice how their Thoughts enlarge themſelves, only as they 
| come to be acquainted with a greater Variety of ſenſible Ob- 
jects, to retain the eas of them in their Memories; and to 
get the Skill to compound and enlarge them, and ſeveral 
ways put them together. How by theſe means they come to 
frame in their Minds an {ea Men have of a Deity, I ſhall here- 
| after ſhew. | 

9. 14. Can it be thought that the Leas Men have of God, 
| are the Characters, and Marks of Himſelf, engraven in their 
Minds by his own Finger, when we ſee that in the ſame Coun- 
| try, under one and the ſame Name, Men have far different, 
| nay, often contrary and inconſiſtent Taeas and Conceptions of 
Vim? Their agreeing\in a Name, or Sound, will ſcarce prove 
an Innate Notion of him. | 


9. 15. What true or tolerable Notion of a Deity could they 


| have, who acknowledged and worſhipped Hundreds? Every 
| Deity, that they owned above one, was an infallible Evidence 
of their Ignorance of him, and a Proof that they had no true 
| Notion of God, where Unity, Infinity, and Eternity, were ex- 
| cluded. To which if we add their groſs Conceptions of Cor- 
| poreity, expreſſed in their Images, and Repreſentations of 
| their Deities; the Amours, Marriages, Copulations, Luſts, 
| Quarrels, and other mean Qualities attributed by them to their 
| Gods; we ſhall have little Reaſon ta think that the Heathen 


| World, 7. e. the greateſt _ of Mankind, had ſuch [eas of 
God in their Minds, as he 


( imſelf, out of Care that they ſhould 
not be miſtaken about him, was Author of. And this Uni- 
verſality of Conſent, ſo much argued, if it prove any native 


mmpreſſions, twill be only this: That God imprinted on the 
| Minds of all Men, ſpeaking the ſame Language, a 1 
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himſelf, but not any Nea: Since thoſe People, who agreed 
in the Name, at the ſame time, had far different Apprehenſi. 

ons about the Thing ſignified. If they ſay, That the Variety 

of Deities, worſhipped by the Heathen World, were but figu- 
rative Ways of expreſling the ſeveral Attributes of that incom- 
prehenſible Being, or ſeveral Parts of his Providence: I an- 
wer, what they might be in their Original, I will not here 
enquire ; but that they were ſo in the Thoughts of the Vulgar, 

I think no Body will affirm: And he that will conſult the 

Voyage of the Biſhop of Beryte, c. 13. (not to mention other 
Teſtimonies) will find, that the Theology of the Siamites, pro- 
feſſedly owns a Plurality of Gods: Or, as the Abbe de Choiſy 
more judicjouſly remarks, in his Journal au YVoiage de Siam, 537, 
it conſiſis properly in acknowledging no God at all. 

g. 15. If it be ſaid, That Viſe Men ot all Nations came to 
have trie Conceftions of the Unity and Infinity of the Deity, l 
grant it. But then this, | | | 
' Firſt, Excludes Univerſality of Conſent in any Thing, but 
the Name; for thoſe wiſe Men being very few, perhaps one 
of a Thouſand, this Univerſality is very narrow. 

Seconily, It ſeems to me plainiy to prove, that the trueſt and 
beſt Notions Men had of God, were not imprinted, but acqui- 
red by Thought and Meditation, and a right Uſe of their Fa- 
culties: Since the wiſe and conſiderate Men of the World, by 
a right and careful Employment of their Thoughts and Rea- 
{on, attained true Notions in this, as well as other Things; 
whilſt the lazy and inconfiderate Part of Men, making the 
far greater Number, took up their Notions, by chance, from 
common Tradition and vulgar Conceptions, without much beat- 
ing their Heads about them. And if it be a Reaſon to think 
the Notion of God Tnnate, becauſe all wiſe Men had it, Virtue 
too mult be thought Innate, for That alſo wiſe Men have al 
ways had. | : | | 

. 16. This was evidently the Caſe of all Gentiliſin: Nor 
hath even amongſt Fews, Chriſtians, and Mahometans, who 
acknowledge but one God, this Doctrine, and the care is taken 
in thoſe Nations to teach Men to have true Notions of a GOD, 
prevailed ſo far as to make Men to have the ſame, and true 

Zeas of him. How many, even amongſt us, will be found 
upon Enquiry, to farcy him in the Shape of a Man fitting in 
Heaven; and to have many other abſurd and unfit Concepti- 
ons of him? Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole 
Sects owning, and contending earneſtly for it, that the Deity 
was corporeal, and of humane Shape: And though we _— 
| 2 : | — 
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few amongſt us, who profeſs themſelves Anthropomorphites 
| (though {ome J have met with, that own it) yet, I believe, he 
that will make it his Buſineſs, may find amongſt the ignorant, 
and uninſtructed Chriſtians, many of that Opinion, Talk but 
| with Country-People, almoſt of any Age; or young People, 
| almoſt of any Condition, and you ſhall find, that though the 
Name of GOD be frequently in their Mouths ; yet the Notions 
they apply this Name to, are ſo odd, low, and pitiful, that 
no Boch can imagine they were taught by a rational Man; 
much leſs, that they were Characters writ by the Finger of God 
| himſelf. Nor do I ſee how it derogates more from the Good- 
| neſs of God, that he has given us Minds unfurniſhed with theſe 
ſic of himſelf, than that he hath ſent us into the World with 
| Bodies uncloathed ; and that there is no Art or Skill born with 
us. For being fitted with Faculties to attain theſe, it is want 
| of Induſtry and Conſideration in us, and not of Bounty in Him, 
if we have them not. is as certain, that there is a God, as 
| that the oppoſite Angles, made by the Interſection of two 
| freight Lines, 0 e de There was never any rational Crea- 
ture that ſet himſelf ſincerely to examine the Truth of theſe 
| Propoſitions, that could fail to aſſent to them: Though yet it 
be paſt Doubt that there are many Men, who, 2 not ap- 
| plied their Thoughts that way, are ignorant both of the one 
and the other. If any one think fit to call this (which is the 
| utmoſt of its Extent) Univerſal Conſent, ſuch an one I eafily 
| allow : But ſuch an Univerſal Conſent as this, proves not . 
the Nea of God, no more than it does the Lea of ſuch Angles, 
Innate. | | | - 
| F. 17. Since then, though the Knowledge of a 1fthe Idea of 
| GOD be the moſt natural Diſcovery of humane God be not 
| Reaſon, yet the Nea of Him, is not Innate, as, | innate, no 
| think, is evident from what has been ſaid; I ima- er can be 
| gine there will be ſcarce any other Idea found, that /#2po/e4 In. 
| can pretend to it: Since if God had ſet any Im- e. 
preſſion, any Character on the Underſtanding of Men, it is moſt 
{ reaſonable to expect it ſhould have been ſome clear and uniform 
| 17eg of Himſelf, as far as our weak Capacities were capable to 
| receive ſo incomprehenſible and infinite an Object. But our 
Minds being, at firſt, void of that Ie, which we are moſt con- 
| cerned to have, it 75 a ſtrong Preſtumption againſt all other Innate 
Characters. T muſt own, as far as I can obſerve, I can find none, 
and would be glad to be informed by any other. J1qea of Sub- 
F. 18. I confeſs, there is another Nea which faxce not In- 
would be of general Uſe for Mankind to have, nate. 
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as it is of general Talk, as if they had it; and that is the I 
of Subſtance, which we neither have, nor can have, by Sera. 
tion or Reflection. If Nature took care to provide us any Teas, 
we might well expect it ſhould be ſuch, as by our own Facul- 
ties we cannot procure to our ſelves: But we ſee on the con- 
trary, that ſince by thoſe Ways, whereby other Neas are brought 
into our Minds, this is not, we have no ſuch clear Idea at all, 
and therefore fignify nothing by the Word Subſtance, but only 
an uncertain Suppofition of we know not what (i. e. of ſome 
thing whereof we have no particular diſtin& poſitive) Te, 
which we take to be the Suſtratum, or Support of thoſe Nea 
we do know. 5 

 $. 19. Whatever then we talk of Innate, either Speculative 
or Practical Principles, it may, with as much Probability, be 
ſaid, that a Man hath 100 J. Sterling in his 
Pocket, and yet denied that he hath either 
les: ws Penny, Shilling, Crown, or any other Coin, out 
Ideas are in. Of which the Sum is to be made up; as to think, 
Mis that certain Propoſitions are Innate, when the 
| Tzeas about which they are, can by no Means 
be ſuppoſed to be fo. The general Reception and Aſſent that 
is given, doth 707 at all prove, that the [eas expreſſed in 
them are Tnnate : For in many Caſes, however the Ideas came 
there, the Aſſent to Words expreſſing the Agreement, or Dif- 
agreement of ſuch Teas, will neceſſarily follow. Every one 
that hath a true Idea of God, and Worſhip, will aſſent to this 
Propoſition, that God is to be worſhipped, when expreſſed in 
a Language he underſtands: And every rational Man, that 
hath not thought on it to Day, may be ready to aſſent to this 
Propoſition to Morrow ; and yet Millions of Men may be well 
ſuppoſed to want one, or both thoſe Taeas to Day. For if 
we will allow Savages, and moſt Country-People, to have 
1zeas of God and Worſhip (which Converſation with them will 
not make one forward to believe) yet I think few Children 
can be ſuppoſed to have thoſe Leas which, therefore, they 
muſt begin to have ſome time or other; and then they will 
_ alſo begin to aſſent to that-Propoſition, and make very little 
queſtion of it ever after. But ſuch an Aſſent upon Hearing, 
no more proves the [eas to be Innate, than it does, that one 
born Blind (with Cataracts, which will be couched to Morrow) 
had the Innate Ideas of the Sun, or Light, or Saffron, or Yel- 
low; becauſe when his Sight is cleared, he will certainly aſſent 
to this Propoſition, That the Sun is Lucid, or that Saffron'is 
Yellow : And therefore if ſuch Aſſent upen Hearing, cannot 


No Propoſiti- 
ons can be In- 
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uſe of his Eyes till he knows and diſtingui 
Cataracts ſhut the Windows, and he is Forty or Fifty Years 
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proye the Ideas Innate, it can much leſs the Propofitions made 


up of thoſe Leas. If they have any Innate Ideas, I would be 


glad to be told what, and how many they are. 


g. 20. To which let me add: If there be any W 


Innate Leas, any Ieas in the Mind, which the 

Mind does not actually think on; they muſt be — a 
| lodg'd in the Memory, and from thence muſt be 
brought into View by Remembrance; z. e. muſt be known, 
when they are remembred, to have been Perceptions in the 
Mind before, unleſs Remembrance can be without Remem- 
brance. For to remember, is to perceive any thing with Me- 
mory, or with a Conſciouſneſs that it was known or perceived 
before: Without this, whatever Idea comes into the Mind, is 
new, and not remembred : This Conſciouſneſs of its having 
been in the Mind before, being that which diſtinguiſhes Re- 
membring from all other Ways of Thinking. Whatever [ea 
was never perceived by the Mind, was never in the Mind. 
Whatever 1 

or elſe having been an actual Perception, is ſo in the Mind, that 
by the Memory it can be made an actual Perception again. 
Whenever there is the actual Perception of an Idea without 
Memory, the Lea appears perfectly new and unknown before 
to the Underſtanding, Whenever the Memory brings any Lea 
into actual View, it is with a Conſciouſneſs, that it had been 
there before, and was not wholly a Stranger to the Mind. Whe- 
ther this be not ſo, I appeal to every one's Obſervation : And 
then I defire an Inſtance of an Nea, pretended to be Innate, 
which (before any Impreſſion of it, by w. 

| tioned) any one could revive and remember as an Idea he had 
| formerly known; without which Conſciouſneſs of a former Per- 
| ception, there is no Remembrance; and whatever Idea comes 
into the Mind without that Conſciouſneſs, is not remembred, 
| or comes not out of the Memory, nor can be ſaid to be in the 
Mind before that Appearance. For what is not either actual! 
in View, or in the Memory, is in the Mind no way at all, ap 


dea is in the Mind, is either an actual Perception, 


is all one as if it never had been there. 8 a a hs 
es Colours ; but then 


perfectly in the Dark; and in that Time perfectly loſes all Me- 


| mory of the {4tas of Colours he once had. This was the Caſe 
| of a Blind Man I once talked with, who loſt his Sight by the 
Small-Pox, when he was a Child, and had no more Notion of 
Colours, than one born Blind, I ask whether any one can _ 
| this 
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this Man had then any Leas of Colours in his Mind, any mors 
than one born Blind ? And I think no Body will ſay, that ei. 
ther of them had in his Mind any Lea of Colours at all. Hit 
Cataracts are couch'd, and then he has the Ideas (which he 
remembers not) of Colours, Je novo, by his reſtor'd Sight, 
convey'd to his Mind, and that without any Conſciouſneſs of 
a former Acquaintance. And theſe now he can revive, and call 
to mind in the Dark. In this Caſe all theſe Ideas of Colour, 
which when out of View can be reviv'd with a Conſciouſneſs of 
a former Acquaintance, being thus in the Memory, are ſaid 
to be in the Mind. The uſe I make of this is, that whateve 
Idea being not actually in View, is in the Mind, is there only 
by being in the Memory ; and if it be not in the Memory, it 
is not in the Mind; and if it be in the Memory, it cannot by 
the Memory be brought into actual View, without a Percey- 
tion that it comes out of the Memory, which is this, that it 
had been known before, and is now remembred. If there- 
fore there be any Innate Ideas, they muſt be in the Memory, 
or elſe no where in the Mind ; an if they be in the Memo- 
ry, they can be reviv'd without any Impreſſion from without, 
and whenever they are brought into the Mind, they are re- 
membred, i. e. they bring with them a Perception of their 
not being my new to it. This being a conſtant and di- 
ſtinguiſhing Difference between what is, and what is not in 
the Memory, or in the Mind; that what is not in the Memo- 
ry, whenever it appears there, appears perfectly new, and un- 
known before; and what is in the Memory, or in the Mind, 
whenever it is ſuggeſted by the Memory, appears not to be 
new, but the Mind finds it in its ſelf, and knows it was there 
before. By this it may be tried, whether there be any Innate 
Leas in the Mind, before Impreſſion from Senſation or Re- 
fection. L would fain meet with the Man, who when he came 
to the Uſe of Reaſon, or at any other Time, remembred any 
of them: And to whom, after he was born, they were never 
new. If any one will ſay, there are eas in the Mind, that 
are not in the Memory; I deſire him to explain himſelf, and 
make what he ſays _— ks 
S. 21. Beſides what I have already ſaid, there 

Principles not is another Reaſon, why I doubt, that neither 
Innate, be- theſe, nor w other Principles are Innate. I that 
cauſe of little am fully perſwaded, that the infinitely wiſe GOD 


Uſe, or little made all Things in perfect Wiſdom, cannot ſa- 


Certainty. 


tisfy my ſelf, why he ſhould be ſuppoſed to print, 
upon the Minds of Men, ſome Univerſal 1 
& 1 | plesz 
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pls; whereof thoſe that are pretended Innate, and concern 
' Speculation, are of no great uſe ; and thoſe that concern Practice, 


not Self-evident ; and neither of them 4iſtinguiſhabie from ſome 


| other Truths, not allowed to be Innate. For to what Purpoſe 
| ſhould Characters be graven on the Mind, by the Finger of God, 


which are not clearer there than thoſe which are afterwards 


introduced, or cannot be diſtinguiſh'd from them? If any one 
thinks there are ſuch Innate Ideas and Propoſitions, which, by 
| their Clearneſs and Uſefulneſs, are diſtinguiſhable from all that 
is ad ventitious in the Mind, and ee 

matter for him to tell us which they are; and then every one 
| will be a fit Judge whether they be ſo or no. Since, if there 
be ſuch Innate Leas and 5 plainly different from all 
E other Perceptions and Knowledge, every one will find it true 
| in himſelf. Of the Evidence of theſe ſuppoſed Innate Maxims, 
| I have ſpoken already; of their Uſefulneſs I ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to ſpeak more hereafter. 


, it will not be a hard 


9. 22. To conclude: Some Teas forwardly 


| offer themſelves to all Mens Underſtandings; Piſſerence of 
| ſome ſorts of Truths reſult from any Ideas, as %% Diſco- 
| ſoon as the Mind puts them into Propoſitions : 
Other Truths require a Train of Leas placed 
| in order, a due comparing of them, and Deducti- ion of their 
| ons made with Attention, before they can be pacultte:, 

| diſcovered and aflented to. Some of the firſt 

| Sort, becauſe of their general and eaſy Reception, have been 
| miſtaken for Innate : But the Truth is, eas and Notions are 
no more Born with us than Arts and Sciences, though ſome of 
them, indeed, offer themſelves to our Faculties, more readily 
than others; and therefore are more generally received; though 
that too, be according as the Organs of our Bodies, and Powers 
| of our Minds, happen to be employ'd ; God having fitted Men 
| with Faculties and Means to diſcover, receive, and retain 
| Truths, accordingly as they are employ'd. The great Difference 
that is to be found in the Notions of Mankind, is, from the 
different uſe they put their Faculties to, whilſt ſome (and thoſe 


veries depends 
upon the dif- 
ferent Applica- 


the moſt) taking Things upon truſt, miſ-employ their Power 
of Aſſent, by lazily enſlaving their Minds to the Dictates and 
Dominion of others, in Doctrines which it is their Duty care- 


fully to examine; and not blindly, with an implicit Faith, ta 
ſwallow: Others employing their Thoughts only about ſome 


few Things, grow acquainted ſufficiently with them, attain 

great Degrees of Knowledge in them, and are ignorant of all 

other, having never let their Thoughts looſe in their — 
- 9 
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of other Enquiries. Thus, that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two Right ones, is a Truth as certain as any 
thing can be; and I think more evident than many of thoſe 
Propoſitions that go for Principles; and yet there are Millions, 
however expert in other Things, who know not this at all, be- 
cauſe they never ſet their Thoughts on work about ſuch Angles: 
And he that certainly knows this Propoſition, may yet be ut- 
terly ignorant of the Truth of other Propoſitions in Mathema- 
ticks it ſelf, which are as clear and evident as this ; becauſe, 
in his ſearch of thoſe Mathematical Truths, he ſtopp'd his 
Thoughts ſhort, and went not ſo far. The ſame may happen 
concerning the Notions we have of the Being of a Deity ; for 
though there be no Truth, which a Man may more evidently 
make out to himſelf, than the Exiſtence of a God, yet he that 
ſhall content himſelf with Things, as he finds them in this 
World, as they miniſter to his Pleaſures and Paſſions, and not 
make Enquiry a little farther into their Cauſes, Ends, and 
admirable Contrivances, and purſue the 'Thoughts thereof 
with Diligence and Attention, may live long without any No- 
tion of ſuch a Being : And if any Perſon, hath, by Talk, put 
ſuch a Notion into his Head, he may, perhaps, believe it: ¶ bu 
But if he hath never examnes it, his Knowledge of it will be {Wand 
no perfecter than his, who having been told, that the three MW taki 
Angles. of a Triangle are equal to two Right ones, takes it mad 
upon truſt, without examining the Demonſtration; and may any 
pore his Aſſent as a probable Opinion, but hath no Know- herr 
edge of the Truth of it; which yet his Faculties, if carefully take 
employ'd, were able to make clear and evident to him. But the 
this only by the bye, to ſhew how much our Knowledge de. WM who 
ends upon the right uſe of thoſe Powers Nature hath beſtowed IM thou 
a us, and how little upon ſuch Innate Principles, as are in I will 
vain ſuppoſed to be in all Mankind for their Direction; which 9. 
all Men could net but know, it they were there, or elſe they MW Proj 
would be there to no Purpoſe: And which, fince all Men do as u 
not know, nor can diſtinguiſh from other adventitious Truths, 
we may well conclude there are no ſuch. 1 ceiv 
i 6. 23. What Cenſure, doubting thus of Innate I and 
=o mw Principles may deſerve from Men, who will be ing 
e for apt to call it, pulling up the old Foundations of WO van 
themſelves. Knowledge and Certainty, I cannot tell: I per- mah 
| ſwade my ſelf, at leaſt, that the way I have pur- I be 
ſued, being conformable to Truth, lays thoſe Foundations ſurer. Ii the: 
This, I am certain, I have not made it my Buſineſs, either to ſity 
quit or follow any Authority in the enſuing Diſcourſe ; Truth I eff 


has 
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has been my only Aim; and where- ever that has appeared to 
jead, my Thoughts have impartially followed, without mind- 
ing whether the Footſteps of any other lay that Way, or no. 
Not that I want a due Reſpect to other Mens Opinions; but 
| after all, the greateſt Reverence is due to Truth; and I hope 
it will not be thought Arrogance to ſay, That perhaps we 
ſhould make greater Progreſs in the Diſcovery of rational and 
| contemplative Knowledge, it we ſought it in the Fountain, in 
the Conſideration of Things themſelves; and made uſe rather 
of our own Thoughts than other Mens to find it. For, I 
think, we may as rationally hope to ſee with other Mens Eyes, 
as to know by other Mens Underſtandings. So much as we 
our ſelves conſider and comprehend of Truth and Reaſon, fo 
much we SHO of real and true Knowledge. The floating 
| of other 

the more knowing, though they happen to be true. What in 
them was Science, is in us but Opiniatrety, whilſt we give up 
our Aſſent only to reverend Names, and do not, as they did, em- 
ploy our own Reaſon to undenſtand thoſe Truths which gave 
them Reputation. Ariſtotle was certainly a knowing Man, 
but no Body ever thanghe him ſo, becauſe he blindly embraced, 
and confidently ventec 

taking up of another's Principles, without examining them, 
made not him a Philoſopher, I ſuppoſe it will hardly make 
any Body elſe ſo. In the Sciences, every one has ſo much as 
he really knows and comprehends : What he believes only, and 
takes upon truſt, are but Shreads; which, however, well in 
| the whole Piece, make no confiderable Addition to his Stock 
ho gathers them. Such borrowed Wealth; like Fairy-Money, 
though it were Gold in the Hand from which he received it, 
will be but Leaves and Duſt when it comes to uſe. 


ens Opinions in our Brains, makes us not one Jot 


the Opinions of another. And if the 


9. 24. When Men have found ſome general 


| Propoſitions that could not be doubted of, as ſoon hence the O- 
| as underſtood, it was, I know, 4 ſhort and eaſy pinion of In- 


way to conchude them Innate. This being once re- nate Princi= _ 


ceived, it eaſed the Lazy from thePains of Search, les. 


and ſtopp'd the Enquiry of the Doubtful, concern- 


ing all that was once filed Innate: And it was of no ſmall Ad- 


vantage to thoſe who affected to be Maſters and Teachers, to 
make this the Principle of Principles, That 1 5 Ii muſt not 
be queſtioned: For 5 once eſtabliſhed this Tenet, That 
there are Innate Principles, it put their Followers upon a Neceſ- 
fity of receiving ſome Doctrines as ſuch ; which was to take them 
off from the uſe of their own — and Judgment, I 
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66 No Innate Principles. 
them upon believing and taking them upon truft, without far. 


ther Examination : In which Poſture of blind Credulity, they 
might be more eaſily governed by, and made uſeful to ſome ſort 


of Men, who had the Skill and Office to principle and guide 


them. Nor is it a ſmall Power it gives one Man over another, 


to have the Authority to be the Dictator of Principles, and 


Teacher of unqueſtionable Truths; and to make a Man ſwalloy 


that for an Innate Principle, which may ſerve to his purpoſe 


who teacheth them. Whereas, had they examined the Way 
whereby Men came to the Knowledge of many univerſal Truth 


they would have found them to reſult in the Minds of Men, 


from the Being of things themſelves, when duly conſidered; 
and that they were diſcovered by the Application of thoſe Fs. 
culties, that were fitted by Nature to receive and judge of then, 
when duly employ'd about them. | | 

$. 25. To ſhew how the Underſtanding proceei; 


Concluſion, herein, is the Deſign of the following Diſcourſe; 


which I ſhall proceed to, when I have re- 
miſed, that hitherto to clear my Way to thoſe Foundations, 
which I conceive are the only true ones, whereon to eſtabliſh 
thoſe Notions we can have of our own Knowledge, it hath 
been neceſſary for me to give an Account of the Reaſons I had 


to doubt of Innate Principles: And fince the Argument: 


which are againſt them, do ſome of them riſe from comma 


received Opinions, I have been forced to take ſeveral Thing 


for granted, which is hardly avoidable to any one, whol: 
Task it is to ſhew the Falſhood, or Improbability, of any 
Tenet ; it happening in Controverſial Diſcourſes, as it does in 
aſſaulting of Towns; where, if the Ground be but firm, 
whereon the Batteries are erected, there is no farther Enquiry 
of whom it is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to, ſo it afford. 
but a fit Riſe for the preſent Purpoſe. But in the future 
Part of this Diſcourſe, defigning to raiſe an Edifice uniform, 
and conſiſtent with it ſelf, as far as my own Experience and 
Obſervation will aſſiſt me, I hope to erect it on uch a Baſs, 
that I ſhall not need to ſhore it up with Props and Ruttreſſes 
leaning on borrowed or begg'd Foundations: Or at leaſt, if 
mine prove a Caſtle in the Air, I will endeayour it ſhall be 


all of a Piece, and hang together. Wherein I warn the Rex: 


der, not to expect undeniable cogent Demonſtrations, unleſs | 
may be allow'd the Privilege, not ſeldom aſſumed by others, 
to take my Principles for granted ; and then, I doubt not, but 
I can demonſtrate too. All that I ſhall ſay for the Principles | 
proceed on, is, that I can only appeal to Mens own unprejudiced 

5 Exferient 
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Experience and Obſervation, whether they be true or no; and 
this is enough for a Man who profefles no more, than to lay 
down candidly and freely his own Conjectures concerning a 
Subject lying ſomewhat in the dark, without any other Deſign 
than an unbiaſs'd Enquiry after Truth. 3 
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/ Ideas, in General, and their Original. 


ſelf, That he thinks, and that which; © 
his Mind is apply'd about, whilſt 3 
| Thinking, being the eas that are | | 
there, *tis paſt doubt, that Men have in their Minds ſeveral 
Leas, ſuch as are thoſe expreſſed by the Words, JW hiteneſs, 
| Hardneſs, Sqweetneſs, Thinking, Motion, Man, Elephant, Army, 
Drunkenneſs, and others: It is in the firſt Place then to be en- 
quired, How he comes by them? I know it is a received 
Doctrine, That Men have native Ideas, and original Characters 
ſtamped upon their Minds, in their very Being. This 
Opinion I have at large examined already; and, I ſuppoſe, 
what I have ſaid in s foregoing Book, will be much more 
eafily admitted, when I have ſhewn, whence the Underſtand- 
ing may get all the eas it has, and by what Ways and De- 
grees they may come into the Mind, for which I ſhall appeal 
to every one's own Obſervation and Experience. 
g. 2. Let us then ſuppoſe the Mind to be, as 4% Ideas 
we ſay, white Paper, void of all Characters, with- ,,,,, from 
out any Ideas; How comes it to be furniſhed ? Sgenſation or 
Whence comes it by that vaſt Store, which the Reflections 
buſy and boundleſs Fancy of Man has painted on | 
it, with an almoſt endleſs Variety ? Whence has it all the Mate- 
rials of Reaſon and Knowledge? To this I anſwer, in one 
Word, from Experience; In that, * our Knowledge is m— 
e o . an 


C. 1. E Man being conſcious to him - Idea 10 the _ 


ing. 
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and from that it ultimately derives it ſelf. Our Obſervation 
employ'd either about External ſenſible Objects; or about the 
Internal Operations of our Minds, perceived and reflected on by 
our ſelves, is that, which ſupplies our Underſtandings with all 
the Materials of Thinking. Theſe Two are the Fountains of 

Knowledge, from whence all the [eas we have, or can naty- 
rally have, do ſpring. | 
| | 9. 3: Firſt, Our Senſes, converſant about parti- 
The Objefts of cular ſenſible Objects, do convey into the Mind ſe- 
Senſation one veral diſtinct Perceptions of Things, according to 
Source of thoſe various Ways, wherein thoſe Objects do af. 
Ideas. fect them: And thus we come by wal Taeas we 
85 have, of Tellow, White, Heat, Cold, Soft, Hard, 
Bitter, Sweet, and all thoſe which we call ſenfible Qualities, 
which when I ſay the Senſes convey into the Mind, I mean, they 
from External ObjeQs convey into the Mind what produces 
there thoſe Perceptions. This great Source, of moſt of the [eas 
we have, depending wholly upon our Senſes, and derived by 
them to the Din I call SENSATION. 
$. 4. Secondly, the other Fountain, from which 
The Operations Experience furniſheth the Underſtanding with 
of our Minds Jaeas, is the Perception of the Operations of our 
the other Source 0W# Minds within us, as it is employ'd about the 
of them, Taeas it has got; which Operations, when the 
5 Soul comes to reflect on, and conſider, do furniſh 
the Underſtanding with another Set of Ideas, which could not bo 
had from Things without; and ſuch are, Perception, Thinking, 
Doubting,Believing, Reaſoning, Knowing, Willing, and all the dit- 
ferent Actings of our own Minds; which we being conſcious of, 
and obſerving in our ſelves, do from theſe receive into our Un- 
derſtandings, as diſtinct eas, as we do from Bodies affecting 
dodur Senſes. This Source of {deas, every Man has wholly in 
himſelf: And though it be not Senſe, as having nothing to do 
with External Objects; yet it is very like it, and might pro- 
perly enough be call'd Internal Senſe. But as I call the other 
Senſation, ſo I call this REFLECTION, the Heas it affords 
being ſuch only, as the Mind gets by reflecting on its own 
Operations within it ſelf. By RE FIL ECTION then, in 
the following part of this Diſcourſe, I would be underſtood to 
mean, that Notice which the Mind takes of its own Operati- 
-ons, and the Manner of them, by reaſon whereof, there come to 
be eas of theſe Operations in the Underſtanding, Thefe two, 
I ay, 57. External, material Things, as the Objects of SE N- 
BY 
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710 N, and the Operations of our own Minds within, 70 
the 
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che Objects of REFLECT TON, are, to me, the only Origi- 
nals from whence all our Ideas take their Beginnings. The 
Term Operations here, I uſe in a large Senſe, as comprehend- 
| ing not barely the Actions of the Mind about its Leas, but 
| ſome ſort of Paſſions ariſing ſometimes from them, ſuch as is 
the Satisfaction or Uneaſineſs ariſing from any Thought. 


g. 5. The Underſtanding ſeems to me not to 
have the leaſt Glimmering of any Ideas, which it = 5 he 
doth not receive from one of theſe two. Exter- TY „ 
nal Objects furniſh the Mind with the Ideas of hee. f 


All our Ideas 


| ſenſible Qualities, which are all thoſe different 


Perceptions they produce in us: And the Mind furniſhes the 


| Underſtanding with Ideas of its own Operations, 


Theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them and their 
ſeveral Modes, Combinations, and Relations, we ſhall find to 


| contain all our whole Stock of Ideas; and that we have nothing 
in our Minds, which did not come in, one of theſe two Ways. 
| Let any one examine his own Thoughts, and thoroughly ſearch 
| into his Underſtanding, and then let him tell me, Whether all 


the Original Jaeas he has there, are any other than of the Ob- 


| jets of his Senſes; or of the Operations of his Mind, conſi- 


dered as Objects of his Refleftion: And how great a Maſs of 
Knowledge ſoever he e to be lodged there, he will, 
upon taking a ſtrict View, ſee that he has abt any Idea in his 

Mind but what one of theſe tano have impriuted; though, per- 


| haps, with infinite Variety compounded and enlarged by the 


Underſtanding, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 

9. 6. He that attentively confiders the State ofa able . 
Ch114, at his firſt coming into the World, will have © OR 25 
little reaſon to think him ſtored with plenty of 
Taens, that are to be the Matter of his future Knowledge. Tis 
by Degrees he comes to be furniſned with them: And though 


| the Leas of obvious and familiar Qualities, imprint themſelves 


before the Memory begins to keep a Regiſter of Time and Or- 
der, yet *tis often ſo late, before ſome unuſual Qualities come 
in the Way, that there are few Men that cannot recollect the 
beginning of their Acquaintance with them: And if it were 

worth while, no doubt a Child might be ſo ordered, as to have 

but a very few, even of the ordinary Ideas, till he were grown 
up to a Man. But all that are born into the World being ſur- 


| rounded with Bodies that e. and diverſly affect them, 


Variety of Leas, whether Care be taken about it or no, are im- 
printed on the Minds of Children. Tight and Colours are buf; 

at hand every where, when the Eye is but open; Sounds, a. 
. _ E 3 ES. 
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ſome tangible Qualities fail not to ſolicite their proper Senſ; 
and 1 Entrance to the Mind; but yet, VEE it wil 
be granted eafily, That if a Child were kept in a Place, where 
he never ſaw any other but Black and White, till he were a 

Man, he would have no more Ideas of Scarlet or Green, than 

he that from his Childhood never taſted an Oyſter, or a Pine- 

Apple, has of thoſe particular Reliſhes. | | 

1 g. 7. Men then come to be furniſhed with 

Men are dif- fewer or more ſimple Ideas from without, accord- 

Ferently fur- ing as the Objects, they converſe with, afford 
viſßed with greater or leſs Variety; and from the Operation 
theſe, accord- of their Minds within, according as they more 
ey 1 ow” or leſs reflect on them. For, though he that con- 

9 5 15 templates the Operations of his Mind, cannot 
33 but have plain and clear Iaeas of them; yet un- 

| leſs he turn his Thoughts that Way, and confi- 
ders them attentively, he will no more have clear and diſtin 

Leas of all the Operations of his Mina, and all that may be 
obſerved therein, than he will have all the particular Leas of 
any Landſcape, or of the Parts and Motions of a Clock, who 
will not turn his Eyes to it, and with Attention heed all the 
Parts of it. The Picture, or Clock, may be ſo placed, that they 
may come in his way every Day ; but yet he will have but a 
confuſed 74ea of all the Parts they are made up of, till he af- 

Pres himſelf with Attention, to conſider them each in parti- 
ol 8 tl 


9. 8. And hence we ſee the Reaſon, why tis 

. fe 2 late before moſt Children get „ the 
cauſe they need Operations of their own Minds; and ſome have 
Attention. not any very clear or perfect Ideas of the greateſt 
Part of them all their Lives. Becauſe, though 

they paſs there continually ; yet like floating Viſions, they make 
not deep Impreſſions enough, to leave in the Mind clear, di- 
ſtinct, laſting 7eas, till the Underſtanding turns inwards upon 
it ſelf, reflects on its own Operations, and makes them the Ob- 
ject of its own Contemplation. Children, when they come firſt 
into it, are ſurrounded with a world of new Things, which, 
by a conſtant Solicitation of their Senſes, draw the Mind con- 
ſtantly to them, forward to take notice of new, and apt to be 
delighted with the Variety of changing Objects. Thus the 
firſt Years are uſually employ d and diverted in looking abroad. 
Mens Bufineſs in them is to acquaint themſelves with what is 
to be found without; and ſo growing up in a conſtant Atten- 
tion to outward Senſations, ſeldom make any conſiderable Re- 

2 > 


flection 


* 
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flection on what paſſes within them, till they come to be of 
riper Lears; and ſome ſcarce ever at all. | 
g. 9. To aſk, at what Time a Man has firſt 
any Ideas ? is to aſk when he m__ to perceive; The Soul be- 
having Leas, and Perception, being the ſame ęins to have 
Thing. I know it is an Opinion, That the Soul Ideas, when it 
always thinks, and that it has the actual Per- begins to per- 
| ception of Aas in it ſelf conſtantly, as long as cerve. 
it exiſts; and that actual Thinking is as inſepa- | 
rable from the Soul, as actual Extenſion is from the Body; 
which if true, to enquire after the beginning of a Man's Ideas, 
is the ſame, as to enquire after the beginning of his Soul. For 
by this Account, Soul and its Leas, as Body and its Extenſi- 
on, will begin to exiſt both at the ſame Time. 
9. 10. But whether the Soul be ſuppoſed to ,,\..1.1:.4; 
exiſt antecedent to, or coeval with, or ſome Time ,,, always; 
after the firſt Rudiments or Organiſation, or the for this wants 
Beginnings of Life in the Body, I leave to be diſ- proofs. 
— by thoſe, who have better thought of that | 
Matter. I confeſs my ſelf to have one of thoſe dull Souls, that 
doth not perceive it ſelf always to contemplate eas, nor can 
conceive it any more neceſſary for the Soul always to think, than 
| forthe Body always to move; the Perception of 7aeas being (as 
| I conceive) to the Soul, what Motion is to the Body, not its 
Eſſence, but one of its Operations: And therefore, 1 
Thinking be ſuppoſ& never ſo much the proper Action of the 
Soul; yet it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that it ſhould be always 
. always in Action. That, perhaps, is the Privilege 


of the infinite Author and Preſerver of Things, w/o never /[tum- 
bers nor ſleeps ; but is not competent to any finite Being, at leaſt 
oh not to the Soul of Man. We know certainly by Experience, 
ke that we ſometimes think, and thence draw this intallible Conſe- 
di- uence, That there is ſomething in us, that has a Power to 
on think: But whether that Subſtance perpetually thinks, or no, 
b- we can be no farther aſſured, than Experience informs us. For 
rſt to ſay, that actual Thinking is eſſential to the Soul, and inſepa- 
h, rable from it, is to beg what is in queſtion, and not to prove 


n- it by Reaſon; which is neceſſary to be done, if it be not a Self- 
be evident Propoſition. But — 4 this, T hat the Soul aways 
ne thinks, be a Self- evident Propoſition, that every Body aſſents to 
d. at firſt hearing, I appeal to Mankind. Tis doubted whether 
is I thought all laſt Night, or no; the Queſtion being about a 
n- Matter of Fact, tis begging it, to bring, as a Proof for it, an 
e- Hypotheſis, which is the very * in diſpute; by which way 
| 4 : ane 
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one may prove any thing, and tis but ſuppoſing that al 
. Watches hilft be Dance beats, think, and tis tufficiently 
proved, and paſt doubt, that my Watch thought all laſt Night 
ut he, that would not deceive himſelf, ought to build his Hy. 
potheſis on Matter of Fact, and make it out by ſenſible Expe 
rience, and not preſume on Matter of Fact becauſe of his Hy: 
potheſis, that is, becauſe he ſuppoſes it to be ſo; which Wa 
of proving amounts to this, that I muſt neceflarily think at 
laſt Night, becauſe another ſuppoſes I always think, though 

my. ſelf cannot perceive that I always do ſo. W 
But Men in love with their Opinions, may not only ſuppoſc 
what is in Queſtion, but alledge wrong Matter of Fact. Hou 
elſe could any one make it an Inferencè of mine, that a Thin 
ic not, becauſe we are not ſenſible of it in our Sleep? I do not ſay 
there is no Soul in a Man, becauſe he is not ſenſible of it in 
his Sleep: But I do ſay, he cannot think at any time, waking 
or ſleeping, without being ſenſible of it. Our being ſenſible 
ol it, is not neceflary to any Thing, but to our Thoughts; and 
to them it is, and to them it will always be neceſſary, till we 
can think without being conſcious of it. 1 „ 
| | . f rant that the Soul in a waking Man 
I is not al- is never without Thought, becauſe it is the Con- 
ways conſcious dition of being awake: But whether Sleeping 
fit. without Dreaming be not an Affection of the 
| whole Man, Mind as well as Body, may be 
worth a waking Man's Conſideration; it being hard to con- 
ceive that any thing ſhould think, and not be conſcious of it. 
If the Sou doth think in 4 ſleeping Man, without being con- 
ſcious of it, I aſk, whether, during ſuch Thinking, it has any 
Pleaſure or Pain, or be capable of Happineſs or Miſery? I am 
ſure the Man is not, no more than the Bed or Earth he lies 
on. For to be Happy or Miſerable, without being conſcious 
of it, ſeems to me utterly inconſiſtent and impoſſible, or if it be 
poſſible that the Soul can, whilſt the Body is ſleeping, have 
its Thinking, Enjoyments, and Concerns, its Pleaſure or Pain 
apart, which the Man is not conſcious of, nor partakes in : It 
is certain, that Socrates aſleep, and Sccrates awake, is not the 
fame Perſon : But his Soul when he ſleeps, and Socrates the 
Man, confiſting of Body and Soul when he is waking, are 
two Perſons ; duc waking Socrates has no Knowledge of, 
or Concernment for that Happineſs or Miſery of his Soul, 
which it-enjoys alone by it {if whilſt he _— without 


* 


perceiving ny _ of it; no more than he has for the Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery of a Man in the Ladies, whom he knows 
10 ”- Ef | 7 5 7 5 NS. + 3 a 7p 3 5 i $* +05 4 2 5 not. 
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not. For, if we take wholly away all Conſciouſneſs of our 
Actions and Senſations, eſpecially of Pleaſure'and Pain, and 
the Concernment that accompanies it, it will be hard to know 
wherein to place Perſonal Identity. 1 
9. 12. The Soul, during ſound Sleep, thinks, | 
ſay theſe Men. JWhilft it thinks and perceives 7f a ſleeping 


it is capable certainly of thoſe of Delight or Aan thinks 


Trouble, as well as any other Perceptions; and withour know- 
it muſt neceſſarily be conſcious of its own Percep- ing it, the fleey- 


| tions, But it has all this apart: The ſleeping ing and waking 
| Man, tis plain, is conſcious of nothing of all 4147 are tau 
| this. Let us ſuppoſe then the Soul of Caſtor, Per ſops. 


whilſt he is ſleeping, retired from his Body, 


| which is no impoſſible Suppoſition for the Men I have here to 


do with, who ſo liberally allow Life without a thinking Soul 
to all other Animals. Theſe Men cannot then judge it im- 


| poſſible, or a Contradiction, That the Body ſhould live with- 

out the Soul; nor that the Soul ſhould ſubſiſt and think, or 

have Perception, even Perception of Happineſs or Miſery, 
155 ſe the Soul of 


without the Body. Let us then, as J ſay, 
Caſtor ſeparated, during his Sleep, from his Body, to think 


apart: Let us ſuppoſe too, that it chuſes, for its Scene of 


"hinking, the Body of another Man, v. g. Polluæ, who is 


ſleeping without a Soul: For if Caſtor's Soul can think whilſt 


Caſtor is afleep, what Caſtor is never conſcious of, tis no mat- 


| ter what Place it chuſes to think in. We have here then, the 
| Bodies of two Men with only one Soul between them, which 
we will ſuppoſe to fleep and wake by Turns; and the Soul 
till thinking in the waking Man, whereof the ſleeping Man 
is never yu Frail has never the leaſt Perception. I aſk then, 


Whether Caſtor and Pollur, thus, with only one Soul be- 


| tween them, which thinks and perceives in one, what the 
| other is never conſcious of, nor is concerned for, are not two 


as diſtin& Perſons, as _ and Hercules; or, as Socrates and 


Plato were? And whether one of them might not be very 
| happy, and the other very miſerable ? Juſt by the ſame Rea- 


ſon, they make the Soul and the Man two Perſons, who make 
the Soul think apart, what the Man is not conſcious of. For 
I ſuppoſe, no Body will make Identity of Perſons, to conſiſt 


in the Soul's being united to the very ſame numerical Parti- 


cles of Matter: For if that be neceſſary to Identity, *twill 
be impoſſible, in that conſtant Flux of the Particles of our 
Bodies, that any Man ſhould be the ſame Perſon two Days, 
or two Moments together, i i 
„„ 1 b 71 F. 13. 
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| g. 13. Thus, methinks, every drowſy Nod 
Impoſſible to ſhakes * Doctrine, who ack” That th Soul 
convince thoſe is always thinking. "Thoſe, at leaſt, who do at 
mn Pt any time //cep without dreaming, can never be 
72 5 a convinced, that their Thoughts are ſometimes 
en 77 for four Hours buſy without their knowing of it; 
1 e and if they are taken in the very Act, waked in 
0 the middle of that ſleeping Contemplation, can 
give no manner of Account of it. 


6. 14. Twill perhaps be ſaid, That the Soul | . 


That Men thinks, even in the ſoundeſt Sleep, but the Me- 
dream without mM0ry retains it not. That the Soul in a ſleeping 
remembring Man ſhould be this moment buſy a thinking, 
it, in vain and the next moment in a waking Man, not 
urgead. remember, nor be able to recolle& one jot of all 

thoſe Thoughts, is very hard to be conceived, 
and would need ſome better Proof than bare Aſſertion, to 


make it be believed. For who can without any more ado, 


but being barely told ſo, imagine, That the greateſt part of 
Men, do, during all their Lives, for ſeveral Hours every Day, 
think of ſomething, which if they were aſked, even in the 
middle of theſe Thoughts, they could remember nothing at 
all of? Moſt Men, I think, pa s a great part of their Sleep 
without Dreaming. I once knew a Man that was bred a 
Scholar, and had no bad Memory, who told me, he had never 
dream'd in his Life till he had that Fever he was then new! 
recovered of, which was about the Five or Six and Twentieth 
Year of his Age. I ſuppoſe the World affords more ſuch In- 
ſtances: At leaſt every one's Acquaintance will furniſh him 
with Examples enough of ſuch, as paſs moſt of their Nights 
without Dreaming. 8 | 
9. 15. To think often, and never to retain iſ 
Upon this Hy- Much as one moment, is a very uſeleſs ſort cf think- 
pothefis, the ing: And the Soul in ſuch a State of thinking, 
Thoughts of a does very little, if at all, excel that of a Look- 
feeping Man ing-plaſs, which conſtantly receives Variety of 
ought tobe Images, or Ideas, but retains none; they diſap- 
moſt rational. year and vaniſh, and there remain no Foot-ſteps 
of them: 'The Looking-glaſs is never the better 
for ſuch Ideas, nor the Soul for ſuch Thoughts. Perhaps it 
will be ſaid, that in a waking Man, the Materials of the Body 
are employ'd and made uſe of in Thinking; and that the Me- 
mory of Thoughts is retained by the Impreſſions that are made 
on the Brain, and the Traces there left after ſuch 3 
| : 8 but 


and 
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but that in the Thinking of the Soul, which is not perceived in 
4 4. Man, there the Soul thinks apart, and making uo uſe 
of the Organs of the Body, leaves no Impreſſions on it, and con- 
ſequent:y no Memory of ſuch Thoughts. Not to mention again 
the Abſurdity of two diſtinct Perſons, which follows from this 
Suppoſition, I anſwer farther, That whatever 7zeas the Mind 
can receive, and contemplate without the help of the Body, it 
| is reaſonable to conclude, it can retain without the help of the 
Body too, or elſe the Soul, or any ſeparate Spirit will have but 
little Advantage by Thinking. If it has no Memory of its own 
Thoughts; if it cannot lay them up for its Uſe, and be able to 
| recal them upon Occaſion z if it cannot reflect upon what is paſt, 
and make uſe of its former Experiences, Reefs and 
{ Contemplations, to what Purpoſe does it think? They, who 
make the Soul a Thinking Thing, at this rate, will not make 
it a much more noble Being, than thoſe do, whom they condemn, 
for allowing it to be nothing but the ſubtileſt Parts of Matter. 
Characters drawn on Duſt, that the firſt Breath of Wind effa- 
ces; or Impreſſions made on a Heap of Atoms, or animal 
Spirits, are altogether as uſeful, and render the Subject as no- 
ble, as the Thoughts of a Soul that periſh in Thinking; that 
| once out of Sight, are gone for ever, and leave no Memory of 
{ themſelves behind them. Nature never makes excellent Things 
| for mean or no Uſes: And it is hardly to be conceived, that 
| our infinitely wiſe Creator, ſhould make ſo admirable a Facul- 
ty, as the Power of Thinking, that Faculty which cones near- | 
eſt the Excellency of his own incomprehenſible Being, to be ſo 
| idlely and uſeleſly employ'd, at leaſt 5 part of its Time here, 
as to think conſtantly, without remembring any of thoſe 
Thoughts, without doing any Good to it ſelf or others, or 
being any way uſeful to any other Part of the Creation. It we 
will examine it, we ſhall not find, I ſuppoſe, the Motion of 
dull and ſenſleſs Matter, any where in the Univerſe, made ſo 
| little uſe of, and ſo wholly thrown away. | 
. 16. Tis true, we have ſometimes Inſtances on this Hypo- 
of Perception, whilſt we are a//eep, and retain the theſis the Soul 
| Memory of thoſe T hcughts : But how extravagant muſt have I- 
| and incoherent for the moſt part they are; how deas not deri. 
| little conformable to the Perfection and Order of ved from Sen- 
a rational Being, thoſe who are acquainted with ien or Re- 
| Dreams, need not be told. This I would willing- are; Ka 2 
ly be ſatisfied in, Whether the Soul, when it hays” | 2 80 
thinks thus apart, and as it were ſeparate from the Pr : 
Body, acts leſs rationally than ha conjointly with it, or ar : 
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If its ſeparate Thoughts be leſs rational, then theſe Men muf 
ſay, That the Soul owes the Perfection of rational Thinking to 
the Body: If it does not, tis a wonder that our Dreams ſhould 
be, for the moſt part, ſo frivolous and irrational ; and that the 
Soul ſhould retain none of its more rational Soliloquies and 
Meditations. REF 55 
6. 1). Thoſe who ſo confidently tell us, That 

If 7 think the Soul always actually thinks, I would they 
ben I know would alſo tell us, what thoſe Neas are, that are 
# not, no Body in the Soul of a Child, before, or juſt at the 
elſe can know Union with the Body, before it hath received 
it. any by Senſation. The Dreams of ſleeping Men, 
are, as take it, all made up of the waking Man 

Ideas, though for the moſt part oddly put together. Ti 
ſtrange if the Soul has Teas of its own, that it derived not 
from Senſation or Reflection, (as it muſt have, if it thought 
before it received any Impreſſion from the Body) that it ſhould 
never, in its private Thinking, (ſo private that the Man him- 
| ſelf perceives it not) retain any of them, the very Moment it 
wakes out of them, and then make the Man glad with ney 
Difcoveries. Who can find it reaſonable that-the Soul ſhould, 
in its Retirement, during Sleep, have ſo many Hours Thoughts 
and yet never light on any of thoſe Leas it borrowed not from 
Senſation or Reflection; or at leaſt preſerve the Memory d 
none but ſuch, which being occafioned from the Body, muſt 
needs be leſs natural to a Spirit? Tis ſtrange, the Soul ſhould 
never once in a Man's whole Lite, recal over any of its puts 
native Thoughts, and thoſe Ideas it had before it borrowed 
any thing from the Body ; never bring into the waking Man's 
View, any other Ideas but what have a Tang of the Caſk, and 
manifeſtly derive their Original from that Union. If it always 
thinks, and ſo had Heas before it was united, or before it re- 
ceived any from the Body, tis not to be ſuppoſed, but that, 
during Sleep, it recollects its native Ieas, and during that Re- 
tirement from communicating with the Body, whilſt it thinks 
by it ſelf, the Ideas it is buſied about, ſhould be, ſometimes 
at leaſt, thoſe more natural and congenial ones which it had 
in it ſelf, underiyed from the Body, or its own Operations about 
them: Which ſince the waking Man never remembers, we 
muſt from this Hypotheſis conclude, either that the Soul re- 
members ſomething that the Man does not, or elſe that Me- 
mory belongs only to ſuch Neas as are derived from the Body, 

or the Mind's Operations about them. 8 


9. 18. I would be glad alſo to learn from theſe Men, * 
8 * ö e 
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nuſt | b confidently pronounce, that the humane Soul, 

go or which is all one, that a Man always thinks, How knows 
ould WW how they come to know it; nay, Pow they come r. one that 
the o know that they themſelves think, when they 5 : _— - : 
and I bemſelves do nor perceive it. This, I am afraid, r i be 


is to be ſure without Proofs; and to know, with- t ” Self-evi- 


That: out perceiving : Tis, I ſuſpect, a confuſed No- dent propoſi- 
they 5 taken up to ſerve an Hypotheſis; and tion, it — 
are none of thoſe clear Truths, that either their Proof. 
the W own Evidence forces us to admit, or common 

ived Experience makes it Impudence to deny. For the moſt that 
Men, can be ſaid of it is, That tis poſſible the Soul may always 
lan! chink, but not always retain it in Memory: And I ſay, it is 
Tu as poſſible, that the Soul may not always think; and much 
| not more probable, that it ſhould ſometimes not think, than 
ught that it ſhould often think, and that a long while together, 
ould and not be conſcious to it ſelf the next Moment, that it had 
„ % | 5 
ent it $. 19, To ſuppoſe the Soul to think, and the Thar a Man 
.nev Man to perceive it, is, as has been ſaid, to make ſhould be buſie 
ould, two Perſons in one Man: And if one conſiders in thinking, 
ghis vell theſe Mens way of ſpeaking, one ſhould be 47 yer not re- 
ron led into a Suſpicion, that they do ſo. For they who 14 1 ce nexe 
ry of tell us, that the Soul always thinks, do never, that ſama fr 
mult {Wl remember, ſay, That a Man always thinks. 
ould Can the Soul think, and not the Man? Or a Man think, and 
pure rot be conſcious of it? This, perhaps, would be fuſpected of 


Jargon in others. If they ſay, The Man thinks always, but 


Han Wis not always conſcious of it; they may as well ſay, his Body 
, and is extended without having Parts. For tis altogether as intelli- 
ways {Wgible to fay, that a Body is extended without Parts, as that 
it re- any thing zhinks without being conſcious of it, or perceiving, that 
that, Nit does ſo. They who talk thus, may, with as much Reaſon, 
Re: Wit it be neceſſary to their Hypotheſis, ſay, That a Man is al- 


hinks ways Hungry, but that he does not always feel it: Whereas, 
times WHunger conſiſts in that very Senſation, as Thinking conſiſts in 
t had being conſcious that one thinks. If they ſay, That a Man is al- 
about ¶ ways conſcious to himſelf of Thinking; I aſk, How they know 
s, we it? Conſciouſneſs is the Perception of what paſſes in a Man's 
al re- Wown Mind. Can another Man perceive that I am conſcious of 
t Me- Hany thing, when I perceive it not my ſelf? No Man's Know- 
Body, Wedge, here, can go beyond his Experience. Wake a Man out 
of a ſound Sleep, and aſk bim, What he was that Moment 

wha thinking on? If he himſelf be conſcious of ene de 

| | g | thought 
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thought on, he muſt be a notable Diviner of Thoughts, tha 


can aflure him, that he was thinking: May he not with more 
Reaſon aſſure him, he was not aſleep? This is ſomething be. 
yond Philoſophy ; and it cannot be leſs than Revelation, that 
diſcovers, to another, Thoughts in my Mind, when I can find 
none there my ſelf: And they muſt needs have a penetrating 
Sight, who can brag ſee that I think, when I cannot per. 
ceive it my ſelf, and when I declare that I do not ; and ye 
can ſee, that Dogs or Elephants do not think, when they gire 
all the Demonſtration of it imaginable, except only telling w 
that they do ſo. This ſome may ſuſpect to be a Step beyond 
the Roſecrucians; it ſeeming eaſier to make one's ſelf invifibe 
to others, than to make another's Thoughts viſible to me, which 
are not viſible to himſelf. But *tis but defining the Soul to 
be a Subſtance, that always thinks, and the Bufinefs is done, 
If ſuch Definition be of any Authority, I know not what it 
can ſerve for, but to make many Men ſuſpect, that they har 
no Souls at all, fince they find a good part of their Lives pak 
away without Thinking. For no Definitions that I know, n 
Suppoſitions of any Sect, are of Force enough to deſtroy con- 
ſtant Experience, and perhaps, tis the Affectation of knowiny 
beyond what we perceive, that makes ſo much uſeleſs Diſput 
and Noiſe in the World. | 


5. 20. I ſee no Reaſon therefore to belien, | 


No Ideas but that the Soul thinks before the Senſes have fi. 
from Senſation niſp*d it with Taeas to think on; and as tho 
or Reflection, are increaſed and retained, ſo it comes, by Ex: 
evident, if we exciſe, to improve its Faculty of Thinking in 
obſerve Chil- the ſeveral Parts of it, as well as afterwards, h 
dren. compounding thoſe Ideas, and reflecting on it 
| own Operations, it increaſes its Stock, as wel 

as Facility, in Remembring, Imagining, Reaſoning, and 
other Modes of Thinking. 
S . 21. He that will ſulfer himſelf to be informed by Obſer 
vation and Experience, and not make his own Hypotheſis the 
Rule of Nature, will find few Signs of a Soul accuſtomed to 
much Thinking in a new-born Child, and much fewer of a 
Reaſoning at all. And yet it is hard to imagine, that the 1. 
tional Soul ſhould think ſo much, and not reaſon at all. And 
he that will conſider, that Infants, newly come into the World, 
Tpend the greateſt part of their Time in Sleep, and are ſeldom 
awake, but when either Hunger calls for the Teat, or ſoms 
Pain, (the moſt importunate of all Senſations) or ſome other vio 
lent Impreſſion on the Body, forces the Mind to perceive and 1 
| ten 
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tend to it. He, I ſay, who conſidem this, will, perhaps, find 
Reaſon to imagine, That a Fœtus in the Mother's Womb, aif- 
fers not much from the State of a Vegetabk ; but paſſes the 

ateſt Part of its Time without Perception or Thought, do- 
ing very little, but ſleep in a Place where it needs not ſeek for 
Food, and is ſurrounded with Liquor, always equally ſoft, and 


| near of the ſame Temper; where the Eyes have no Light, 


and the Ears, ſo ſhut up, are not very ſuſceptible of Sounds ; 
and where there is little or no Variety, or Change of Objects, 
to move the Senſes. | io 1 | 
g. 22. Fares a Child from its Birth, and obſerve the Al- 
terations that 'T'ime makes, and you ſhall find, as the Mind by 
the Senſes comes more and more to be furniſhed with Leas, it 
comes to be more and more awake ; thinks more, the more it 


| has Matter to think on. After ſome Time, it begins to know 


the Objects, which being moſt familiar with it, have made 
laſting Impreſſions. 'Thus it comes, by Degrees, to know the 


Perſons it daily converſes with, and diſtinguiſh them from 
Strangers; which are Inſtances and Effects of its coming to 
| retain and diſtinguiſh the {eas the Senſes convey to it: 4 
| ſo we may obſerve, how the Mind, by Degrees, improves in 
| theſe, and advances to the Exerciſe of thoſe other Faculties 
of Enlarging, Compoumding, and Abſtratting its Ideas, and of 


nd 


reaſoning about them, and reflecting upon all theſe, of which 
[ ſhall have occafion to ſpeak more hereafter. | 


9. 23. If it ſhall be demanded then, When a Man begins to 


| have any Ideas? I think the true Anſwer is, When he firſt has 


any Senſation, For ſince there appear not to be any Ideas in 


the Mind, before the Senſes have conveyed any in, I con- 


ceive that Ideas in the Underſtanding are coeval with Senſa- 
tion: which is ſuch an Impreſſion or Motion, made in ſome 


— 


art of the Body, as produces ſome Perception in the Under- 


ſtanding. Tis about theſe Impreſſions made on our Senſes 
by outward Objects, that the Mind ſeems firſt to employ it 


ſelf in ſuch Operations as we call Perception, Remembring, 
Conſiaeration, Rooks, &c. 1 5 

. 24. In time, the Mind comes to reflect on 5 

its own Operations, about the Leas got by Sen- The Original 


ſation, and thereby ſtores it ſelf with a new Set of all our 


of eas, which I call Ideas of Reflection. Theſe Knowledge. 
are the [mpreſſions that are made on our Senſes 
by outward Objects, that are extrinſical to the Mind; and its 
87 Operations, proceeding from Powers intrinſical and 


Per to it ſelf, which when reflected on by it ſelf, become 33 - 


Objects 
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80 y Simple IDE 4 5. 1 
Objects of its Contemplation, are, as I have ſaid, The Original 
of all Knowledge. Thus the firſt Capacity of Humane Intellecc, 
is, that the Mind is fitted to receive the Impreſſions made on it; 
either through the Senſes, by outward Objects; or by its own 
Operations, when it reflects on them. This is the firſt Step a 
Man makes towards the Diſcovery. of any 'Thing, and the 


 Ground-work whereon to build all thoſe Notions, which evet 


he ſhall have naturally in this World. All thoſe ſublime 
Thoughts which towre above the Clouds, and reach as high as 
Heaven it ſelf, take their Riſe and Footing here: In all that 
great Extent wherein the Mind wanders, in thoſe remote Spe- 
culations, it may ſeem to be elevated with, it ſtirs not one Jot 
beyond thoſe Ideas, which Senſe or Reflection have offered for 
its Contemplation: . .. OE ff AF 
1 Es C. 25. In this Part, the Unaerſtanaing is meerly 
In the Reception paſſive ; and whether or ho; it will have theſe Be. 
of femple Ideas, ginnings, and as it were Materials of Knowledge, 
47:6 p" agg is not in its own Power. For the Objects of our 
— 's þ cit pa [ Senſes do, many of them, obtrude their particu- 
five. lar Leas upon our Minds, whether. we will of 
| | . no: And the Operations of our Minds will not 
let us be without, at leaſt ſome obſcure Notions of them. No 
Man can be wholly ignorant of what he does, when he thinks 
Theſe /imple Ideas, when offered to the Mind, the Underſtand. 
ing can no more refuſe to have, nor alter, when they are im- 
rinted, nor blot them out, and make new ones its ſelf, than a 
Mirror can refuſe, alter, or obliterate the Images or Lea, 
which the Objects ſet before it do therein produce As the 
Bodies that ſurround us do diverſly affect our Organs, the Mind 
is forced to receive the Impreſſions, and cannot avoid the Per- 
ception of thoſe Teas that are annexed to them. 


CHAP. Il, 
Of Simple IDE A Ss 


HE better to underſtand the Nature, 
Manner, and Extent of our Know- 
— ledge, one thing is carefully to be 
obſerved, concerning the Iaeas we have; and that is, that 


| ſome of them are ſimple, and ſome complex. 1 
| | Though 


 Uncompounded 9. I. 
Appearances, 


Simple Ip E As. 81 


nl Though the Qualities that affect our Senſes, are, in the 
ect, Things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that there is no 


it; Separation, no Diſtance between them; yet tis plain, the 
wn Leas they produce in the Mind, enter by the Senſes ſimple 
pa and unmixed. For though the Sight and Touch often take 
the in from the ſame Object, at the ſame time, different Leas; 
ver as a Man ſees at once Motion and Colour; the Hand feels Soft- 
ime WM neſs and Warmth in the ſame Piece of Wax: Yet the fimple 
h as Iieas, thus united in the ſame Subject, are as perfectly diſtinct 
chat as thoſe that come in by different Senſes. The Coldneſs and 
pe- Hardneſs which a Man feels in a Piece of Ice, being as diſtinct 
Jot Leas in the Mind as the Smell and Whiteneſs of a Lilly, or 
for as the Taſte of Sugar, and Smell of a Roſe : And there is no- 
| thing can be plainer to a Man than the clear and diſtin Per- 
erly WY ceptions he has of thoſe ſimple Ideas; which being each in it ſelf 
Be. uncompounded, contains in it is, but one uniform Appear- 
age, ance or Conception in the Mind, and is not diſtinguiſhable in- 
onto different Neas. =. | 
icu- 9.2. Theſe fimple Leas, the Materials of all out 
1 of Knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to the The Mind can 
| not Mind only by thoſe two Ways above-mentioned, neither make 
No 272. Senſation and Reflection. (I.) When the Un- zor deſtroy 
inks derſtanding is once ſtored with theſe fimple Ideas, ibem. 
and. it has the Power to repeat, compare, and unite 
im- them, even to an almoſt infinite Variety, and ſo can make at 
an a {WPleaſure new complex Teas. But it is not in the Power of the 
gens, (1) Againſt this, that the Materials of all our Knowledge are ſug- 
s the WW geſted and furniſhed to the Mind only by Senſation and Reflection, 
Hind the Biſnop of Worceſter makes Uſe of the Idea of Subſtance in theſe 
Per- Words: I the Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident Rea- 
| ſon, then we muſt allow an idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Sen- 
ation or Reflettion ; ſo we may be certain of ſomething which we have not 
____ #5 hoſe Ideas. | 


To which our Author (*) anſwers : Theſe Words „ Y 
of your Laien este nothing that I ſee in ( FR 
them againſt me: For I ne'er ſaid that the general Idea ves . of : 
of Subſtance comes in by Senſation and Reflection; or r 
[that it is a ſimple Idea of Senſation or Reflection, 
tho" it be ultimately founded in them; for it is a 
© complex 1dea, made up of the general Idea of Something, or Being. 
ature, with the Relation of a Support to Accidents, For general 1deas 
now- Come not into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, | 
ro be but are the Creatures or Inventions of the Under- B. 3. c. 3. B. 

that ſtarding, as I think, I have ſhewn; and alfo, how 2. c. 25. &c. 
3 5 me Mind makes them from Ideas, which it has got c. a8, 5. 18. 
by Senfation and Reflection; and as to the Ideas of 

F 


Worceſter, p. 
35 Ne. 


Relation, 
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"02 Simple IpEAs. 
Idea in the Mind, not taken in by the Ways before mentioned: 


Underſtanding, being much what the ſame, as it is in the great of 
World of viſible Things; wherein his Power, however managed / 


moſt exalted Wit, or enlarged Underſtanding, by any Quick. 
neſs or Variety of Thoughts, to invent or frame one new ſimply 


Nor can any Force of the Underſtanding 4e/troy thoſe that are . 
there. The Dominion of Man, in this little World of his own Ml © 


by Art and Skill, reaches no farther than to compound and 


divide the Materials that are made to his Hand; but can do - 
nothing towards the r bog leaſt Particle of new Matter, o Wl j;:; 
deſtroying one Atome of what is already in Being. The ſame 28 
Inability will every one find in himſelf, who ſhall go about to 


faſhion in his Underſtanding any fimple Idea, not received in by be 
his Senſes, from external Objects; or by Reflection from the 
Operations of his own Mind about them. I would have an 

one try to fancy any Taſte, which had never affected his Px 
late; or frame the Lea of a Scent, he had never ſmelt : And 
when he can do this, I will alſo conclude, that a blind Man 
hath Leas of Colours, and a deaf Man true diſtin& Notions of 
Sounds. | 


Relation, how the Mind forms them, and how they.are derived from, 
and ultimately terminate in Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, I haye 
likewiſe ſhewn. | | . 
But that I may not be miſtaken what I mean, when I ſpeak of 
Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Materials of all our Knoy:- 
ledge ; give me leave, my Lord, to ſet down here a i 
B. 2.c.1.$.5. Place or two, out of my Book, to explain my ſelf, ga. 
as, I thus ſpeak of Ideas of Senſation and Reflection. 


| © That theſe, when we have taken a full Survey of them, and their Wi 5 
«© ſeveral Modes, and the Compoſitions made out of them, we ſhall ſo 
© find to contain all our whole Stock of Ideas, and we have nothing ii 

our Minds, which did not come in one of theſe two, WW 71; 


B. 2. c. 7.$.10. * Ways. This Thought, in another Place, I expreſs thus: by 
© Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of thoſe ſimple 
B. 2. c. 2 1. 5. 73. Ideas which the Mind has, and out of which is made 
© all its other Knowledge; all which it receives by) the 

© the two fore- mentioned Ways of Senfation and Reflection. And, 
„Thus I have in a ſhort Draught given a View of our Original MW 4. 
Ideas, from whence all the reft are derived, and of which they are 


11 
© made up. no Mr 
This, and the like, ſaid in other Places, is what I have thought ine 


concerning Ideas of Senſation and Reflection, as the Foundation MW 
and Materials of all our Ideas, and conſequently of all our Know 
ledge: I bave ſet down theſe Particulars out of my Book, that the fra 
Reader having a full View of my Opinion herein, may the bettet ty 
ſee what in it is liable to your Lordſhip's Reprehenſion. For tha! 

your 


dation 
CnoW- 
1at the 
better 
r that 

your 


Simple IDEAS. . ms 
g. 3. This is the Reaſon why, though we cannot believe it 
impoſſible to God to make a Creature with other Organs, 


and more Ways to convey into the Underſtanding, the Notice 
of . Things than thoſe five, as they are uſually 


counted, which he has given to Man: Let I think, it is not 
foſſible, for any one to iinag ine any other Qualities in Bodies, 


howſoever conſtituted, whereby they can be taken notice of, 


beſides Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, viſible and tangible Qualities. 


| And had Mankind been made with but four Senſes, the Qua- 


ties then, which are the Object of the fifth Senſe, had been 


| as far from our Notice, Imagination, and Conception, as now 


any belrnging to a ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth Senſe, can poſſibly 


| be: Which, whether yet ſome other Creatures, in ſome other 


Parts of this vaſt and ſtupendious Univerfe, may not have, 


vill be a great Preſumption to deny. He that will not ſet 


IEEE — 
N — 
— 


your Lordſhip is not very well ſatisfied with it, appears not only by 
the Words under Conſideration, but by theſe alſo: But we are ſtill 


| told, that our Underſtanding can have no other Ideas, but either from 
| Senſation or Reflection. 


Your Lordſhip's Argument, in the Paſſage we are upon, ſtands 


| thus: 1f the general Idea of Subſtance be grounded upon plain and evident 
| Reaſon, then wwe muſt allow an Idea of Subſtance, which comes not in by Sen- 
| /ation or Reflection. This is a Conſequence which, with Submiſſion, I 
| think will not hold, becauſe it is founded upon a Suppoſition, which 
| 1 think will not hold, viz. That Reaſon and Ideas are inconſiſtent; 
for if that Suppoſition be not true, then the general Idea of Sub- 
E ſtance may be grounded on plain and evident Reaſon; and yet it 
will not follow from thence, that it is not ultimately grounded on 
and derived from Ideas which come in by Senſation or Reflection, and 
| ſo cannot be ſaid to come in by Senſation or Reflection. 


To explain my ſelf, and clear my Meaning in this Matter. All the 


eas of all the ſenſible Qualities of a Cherry, come into my Mind 
by Senſation ; the Ideas of Perceiving, Thinking, Reaſoning, Knowing, 
c. come into my Mind by Reflection. The Ideas of theſe Quali- 
ties and Actions, or Powers, are perceived by the Mind, to be by 
| themſelves inconſiſtent with Exiſtence; or, as your Lordſhip well 
expreſſes it, we find that we can have no true Conception of any Modes or 
| Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject, wherem they are, 
i e. That they cannot Exiſt or Subſiſt of themſelves. Hence the 


Mind perceives their neceſſary Connection with inherence or be- 
ing ſupported, which being a relative Idea, ſuperadded to the Red 
Colour in a Cherry, or to Thinking in a Man, the Mind frames the cor- 
relative Idea of a Support. For I never denied, that the Mind could 
frame to it ſelf Ideas of Relation, but have ſhewed the quite contra- 
ty in my Chapters about Relation. But becauſe a Relation cannot be 
founded in nothing, or be the Relation of nothing, and the thing 

F 2 N 
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Immenſity of this Fabrick, and the great Variety that is to be 


84 Saimple IDE As. b 


himſelf proudly at the top of all Things; but will conſider che 


found in this little and inconſiderable Part of it, which he has 
to do with, may be apt to think, that in other Manſions of it, 
there may be other, and different intelligent Beings, of whoſe 


Faculties he has as little Knowledge or Apprehenfion, as a 


Worm ſhut up in one Drawer of a Cabinet hath of the Senſe 


or Underſtanding of a Man; ſuch Variety and Excellency be- 


ing ſuitable to the Wiſdom and Power of the Maker. I have 
here followed the common Opinion of Man's having but five .! 
Senſes, though, perhaps, there may be juſtly counted more; but 
either Suppoſition ſerves equally to my preſent Purpoſe. 


here related as a Supporter, or a Support, is not repreſented to the Mind, 
by any clear and diſtin Idea, therefore the obſcure, indiſtinct, 
vague Idea of Thing, or Something, is all that is left to be the poſitive 
Idea, which has the Relation of a Support, or Subſtratum, to Modes or 
Accidents, and that general, indetermined Idea of Something, is, 
by the Abſtraction of the Mind, derived alſo from the ſimple Idea; 
of Senſation and Reflection; And thus the Mind, from the poſitire, 
ſimple Ideas got by Senſation and Reflection, comes to the genera], 
relative Idea of Subſtance, which without theſe poſitive, ſimple Ideas, 
it would never have. . Ek ” 8 

This your Lordſhip (without giving by retail all the particula fee 


Steps of the Mind in this Buſineſs) has well expreſſed in this more \ 
familiar Way: We find we can have no true Conception of any Modes or 

Accidents, but we muſt conceive a Subſtratum, or Subject, wherein they 7 
are; ſince it is a Repugnancy to our Conception of Things, that Modes r ;1, 
Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves, LE Th 


Hence your Lordſhip calls it the Rational Idea of Subſtance. And 
Tays, I grant that by Senſation and Reflection we come to know the Power: i 
and Properties of Things; but our Reaſon is ſatisfied that there muſt bt Pu 
ſomething beyond theſe, becauſe it is impoſſible that they (hould ſubſiſt by All 
themſelves : So that if this be that which your Lordſhip means by te ſey 
Rational Idea of Subſtances, I ſee nothing there is in it againſt what the 
I have faid, that it is founded on ſimple Ideas of Senſation or Re- the 
flection, and that it is a very obſcure Idea. E | 

Your Lordſhip's Concluſion from your foregoing Words, is, And der 
ſo we may be certain of ſome things which we have not by thoſe Ideas; WW 
which is a Propoſition, whoſe preciſe Meaning your 3 will V; 
forgive me, if I profeſs, as it ſtands there, I do not underſtand. For 
it is uncertain to me whether your Lordſhip means, we may certain- 
ly know the Exiſtence of ſomething which we have not by thoſe iſ He 
Ideas, or certainly know the diſtin& Properties of ſomething which wh 
we have not by thoſe Ideas; or certainly know the Truth of ſome Pro- Or « 
poſition which we have not by thoſe Ideas; for to be certain of ſome- Mt ſoft 
thing may ſignifie either of theſe: But in which ſoeyer of theſe it ( 
be meant, I do not ſee how I am concerned in it. lar 
= ; —— — i N 6 : - C H A P. 0 
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CHAP. III. 
Of IDEas of one Senſe. 


Diviſion of 


6.1. H E better to conceive the Iaeas we re- 
Simple Ideas. 


ceive from Senſation, it may not be a- 

miſs for us to conſider them, in refe- 
rence to the different Ways, whereby they make their Approaches 
to our Minds, and make themſelves perceivable by us. 


Firſt, Then, there are ſome, which come into our Minds by 
one Senſe only. 8 L2G 
Sconaly, There are others, that convey themſelves into the 
Mind by more Senſes than one. _ 5 
Thiraly, Others that are had from Reflection only, 
Fourthly, There are ſome that make themſelves Way, and 


are ſuggeſted to the Mind, by all the Ways of Senſation and Re- 


efion. | | 
a We ſhall conſider them apart under theſe ſeveral Heads. 


Firſt, There are ſome Ideas which have Aumittance only 


| through one Senſe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. 
Thus Light and Colours, as White, Red, Yellow, Blue, with 


their ſeveral Degrees or Shades, and Mixtures, as Green, Scarlet, 


| Purple, Sea-green, and the reſt, come in only by the Eyes: 
All kind of Noiſes, Sounds and Tones only by the Ears: The 
| ſeveral Taſtes and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate. And if 
| theſe Organs, or the Nerves which are the Conduits to convey 
them from without to their Audience in the Brain, the Mind's 
| Preſence-room (as I may ſo call it) are any of them ſo di ſor- 


dered, as not to perform their Functions, they have no Poſtern 


| to be admitted by; no other Way to bring themſelves into 
View, and be perceived by the Underſtanding. 


The moſt conſiderable of thoſe, belonging to the Touch, are 
5 conſiſting almoſt 
wholly in the ſenſible Configuration, as Smooth and Rough; 
or elſe more or leſs firm Adheſion of the Parts, as hard and 
ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious enough. 7. 
§. 2. I think it will be needleſs to enumerate all the particu- 
lar ſimplę Leas, belonging to each Senſe; Nor indeed is —_— 
e F 3 7 | ible, 
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ſible, if we would, there being a great many ore of them 
belonging to moſt of the Senſes han we have Names for. The 
Variety of Smells, which are as many almoſt, if not more than 
Species of Bodies in the World, do moſt of them want Names, 
Sweet and Sinking commonly ſerve our turn for theſe [eas, 
which, in effect, is little more than to call them pleaſing or dif- 
pleaſing; though the Smell of a Roſe, and Violet, both ſweet, 
are certainly very diſtinct Leas. Nor are the different Taſtes, 
that by our Palates we receive Ideas of, much better provided 
with Names. Sweet, Bitter, Sowr, Harſh, and Salt, are almoſt 
all the Epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs Variety 
of Reliſhes, which are to be found diſtin, not only in almoit 
every ſort of Creatures, but in the different Parts of the ſame 
Plant, Fruit, or Animal. The ſame may be ſaid of Colour 
and Sounds. I ſhall therefore in the Account ot ſimple Leas, 
I am here giving, content my ſelf to ſet down only ſuch as are 
moſt material to our preſent Purpoſe, or are in themſelves leſs 
apt to be taken notice of, though they are very frequently the 
Ingredients of our complex IAeas, amongſt which, I think, 


may well account Solidity ; which therefore I ſhall treat of in 


the next Chapter, 


F 
Of Solidiey. 


We receive 9.1. H F Lea of Sohaity We receive by 
this Idea from our Touch; and it ariſes from the 
Tuach "© EReſiſtance which we find in Body, to 
1 the Entrance of any other Body into the Place it 
poſſeſſes, till it has left it. There is no Lea, which we receive 
more conſtantly from Senſation, than Sti. Whether we 
move, or reſt, in what Poſture ſoever we are, we always fee! 
ſomething under us, that ſupports us, and hinders our Girche 
ſinking downwards; and the Bodies, which we daily handle, 
make us perceive, that whilſt they remain between them, they 
do, by an inſurmountable Force, hinder the A proach of the Parts 
of our Hands that preſs them, That which thus hinders the 
Approach of two Bodies, when thay are moving one towards 
another, I call Solidity. I will not diſpute, whether this Accep 
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| which filling of Space, is, That where we ima- * 
| gine any Space taken up by a ſolid Subſtance, we conceive it 
ſo to poſſeſs it, that it excludes all other ſolid Subſtances ; 
| and will for ever hinder any two other Bodies, that move to- 
| wards one another in a {trait Line, from coming to touch 
one another, unleſs it removes from between them in a 
Line, not parallel to that which they move in: This Ide 
| of OR Bodies, which we ordinarily handle, ſufficiently furniſh 
us with. | | _—_— | 


Bodies out of the Space which it poſſe 
| great, that no Force, how great ſoever, can ſur- | 
mount it. All the Bodies in the World, preſſing a Drop of 
| Water on all Sides, will never be able to overcome the Reſi- 
| ance which it will make, as ſoft as it is, to their approaching 
one another, till it be remote | Wi X 

Lea of Solidity is diſtinguiſhed both From pure Space, which is 
| capable neither of Reſiſtance nor Motion; and from the ordi- 
| nary Idea of Haraneſs. For a Man may conceive two Bodies at 


ing or diſplacing any ſolid T 
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tation of the Word Solid be nearer to its original Signification, 
than that which Mathematicians uſe it in: It ſuffices, that I 


think the common Notion of Solidity will allow, if not juſtifie, 


this Uſe of it; but if any one think it better to call it Dupene- 


| ;rability, he has my Conſent. Only I have thought the Term 


Slidity the more proper to expreſs. this Dea, not only becauſe 


| of its vulgar Uſe in that Senſe, but alſo, becauſe it carries ſome- 
| thing more of poſitive in it, than 7pererrability, which is ne- 
ative, and is, perhaps, more a Conſequence of Solidity, than 
Hiidity it ſelf. This, of all other, ere =: Nea moſt intimately 
| connected with, and effential to Body, ſo as no where elſe to 


be found or imagined, but only in Matter: And rhough our 


| Senſes take no notice of it, but in Maſſes of Matter, of a Bulk 


ſufficient to cauſe a Senſation in us ; yet the Mind, having once 
got this Idea from ſuch groſſer ſenſible Bodies, traces it farther 


| and confiders it, as well as Figure, in the minuteſt Particle of 
| Matter, that can exiſt ; and finds it inſeparably inherent in 
Body, where-ever, or however modified. | 


g. 2. This is the Lea belongs to Body, where- 


by we conceive it to fl Space, The Nea of Solidity fills 


Spaces 


s other . 
a 7 
es, is ſo Om Tre 


9. 3. This Refiſtance, whereby it * 


d out of their Way: Whereby our 


a Diſtance, ſo as they may approach one another, without touch- 

live till their Superficies come ta 
meet: Whereby, I think, we have the clear Ie of Space with- 
out Solidity. For (not to go ſo far as Annihilation of any par- 


| ticular Body) I aſk, whether a Man cannot have the [4a of 
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898 IDE A of Solidity. 

the Motion of one ſingle Body alone, without any other fuc, 
ceeding immediately into its Place? I think tis evident he 
can: The Idea of Motion in one Body, no more including the 


Alea of Motion in another, than the Idea of a ſquare Figure 


in dne Body, includes the Idea of a ſquare Figure in another, 
J do not aſk, whether Bodies do ſo exiſt, that the Motion of 
one Body cannot really be without the Motion of another. To 
determine this either Way, is to beg the Queſtion for or 
againſt a Vacuum. But my Queſtion is, whether one cannot 


| have the Lea of one Body moved, whilſt others are at reſt? 


And, I think, this no one will deny: If ſo, then the Place it 
deſerted gives us the 12a of pure Space without Solidity 
whereinto another Body may enter, 5 a either Reſiſtanc 
or Protruſion of any Thing. When the Sucker in a Pump ii 


| drawn, the Space it filled in the Tube is certainly the ſan, 


whether any other Body follows the Motion of the Sucker or 
no: Nor does it imply a Contradiction, that upon the Motion 
of one Body, another, that is only contiguous to it, ſhould not 


follow it. The Neceſſity of ſuch a Motion is built only on the 


Suppoſition, that the World is full; but not on the diſtinct Lea 
of Space and Solidity: Which are as different as Reſiſtance and 


not Reſiſtance, Protruſion and not Protruſion. And that Men 


have Ideas of Space without Body, their very Diſputes about 
a Vacuum plainly demonſtrate, as is ſhewed in another Place, 


f 6. 4. Solidity is hereby alſo differenced from 


From Hard- Haraneſs, in that Solidity conſiſts in Repletion, 


eſs, and ſo an utter Exclufion of other Bodies out of the 
Space it poſſeſſes; but Hardneſs, in a firm Cohe- 


ſion of the Parts of Matter, making up Maſſes of a ſenſible Bulk, 


ſo that the whole does not eafily change its Figure, And in- 
deed Hard and Soft are Names that we give to Things, only 
in relation to the Conſtitutions of our own Bodies; that being 

enerally call'd hard by us, which will put us to Pain, ſooner 
than change Figure by the Preſſure of any Part of our Bodies; 
and that, on the contrary, ſoft, which changes the Situation of 
its Parts upon an eaſie and unpainful Touch : 

But this Difficulty of changing the Situation of the ſenſible 
Parts amongſt themſelves, or of the Figure of the whole, gives 


no more Solidity to the hardeſt Body in the World, than to the | 


ſofteſt; nor is an Adamant one Tot more ſolid than Water, For 


though the two flat Sides of two Pieces of Marble, will more 


eaſily approach each other, between which there is nothing but 


Water or Air, than if there be a Diamond between them: Yet 
Ss ä i 
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it is not, that the Parts of the Diamond are more ſolid than 
thoſe of Water, or reſiſt more; but becauſe the Parts of Wa - 
ter, being more eaſily ſeparable from each other, they will by 
a fide Motion be more eafily removed, and give way to the 
Approach of the two Pieces of Marble: But if they could be 
kept from making Place by that fide Motion, they would eter- 
nally hinder the Approach of theſe two Pieces of Marble, as 
much as the Diamond; and 'twould be as impoſſible by any 
Force, to ſurmount their Reſiſtance, as to ſurmount the Re- 


| fitance of the Parts of a Diamond. The ſofteſt Body in the 


World will as invincibly reſiſt the coming together of any two 
other Bodies, if it be not-put out of the Way, but remain be- 
tween them, as the hardeſt that can be found or imagin'd. He 
that ſhall fill a yielding ſoft Body well with Air or Water, will 
quickly find its Reſiſtance : And he that thinks, that nothing 
but Bodies, that are hard, can keep his Hands from approach- 


ing one another, may be pleaſed to make a Trial with the Air 


incloſed in a Foot-Ball. The Experiment I have been told 
was made at Florence, with a hollow Globe of Gold fill'd with 
Water, and exactly cloſed, farther ſhews the Solidity of ſo ſoft 
a Body as Water: For the Golden Globe thus filled, being put 
into a Preſs, which was driven by the extreme Force of 
Skrews, the Water made it {elf Way through the Pores of that 


very cloſe Metal, and finding no room for a nearer Approach 


of its Particles within, got to the outſide, where it roſe like a 
Dew, and ſo fell in Drops, before the Sides of the Globe could 


be made to yield to the violent Compreſſion of the Engine that 
ſqueezed it. 4 
. 5. By this Nea of Solidity, is the Extenſion 


of Body diſtinguiſhed from the Extenſion of Space. On Solidity de- 


The Extenſion of Body being nothing, but the perds Impulſe, 


Coheſion or Continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, move- Reſiſtance, and 
able Parts; and the Extenſion of Space, the Con- Feten. 


tinuity of unſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable 

Parts. Upon the Solidity of Bodies alſo depends their muttial 
Inpulſe, Reſiſtance, and Protrnuſion. O | 
and Solidity, there are ſeveral (amongſt which I confeſs = 


ure Space then, 


{elf one) who perſuade themſelves, they have clear and difti 


Leas; and that they can think on Space, without any thing in 


it that reſiſts, or is protruded by Body. This is the Lea of 
pure Space, which they think they have as clear, as any 14a 
they can have of the Extenfion of Body; the [es of the Di- 
ſtance, between the oppoſite Parts of a concave Superficies, be- 
ing equally as clear without, as with the 14ea of any ſolid Parts 

PAS oh”, | between; 


— — 


go Simple IDEAS of divers Senſes, 
between; and on the other Side, they perſuade themſelves, That 
they have, diſtinct from that of pure Space, the Idea of ſome- 
thing that fills Space, that can be protruded by the Impulſe of 
other Bodies, or reſiſt their Motion. If there be others, that 
have not theſe two [eas diſtin, but confound them, and make 
but one of them, I know not, how Men, who have the ſame 
ea, under different Names, or different Ideas, under the ſame 
Name, can, in that Caſe, talk with one another, any more than 
a2 Man, who, not being Blind or Deaf, has diſtin& [eas of the 6.1 
Colour of Scarlet, and the Sound of a Trumpet, could dif. Wt: 
courſe concerning Scarlet-Colour with the Blind Man, I men- 
tion in another Place, who fancied that the Lea of Scarlet was ¶ inn 
like the Sound of a Trumpet. N = {þ 
S. 6. If any one aſks me, ¶ hat this Solidity is, N ah 
What it is, I ſend him to his Senſes to inform him: Let hin 
put a Flint, or a Foot-Ball between his Hands; 


and then endeavour to join them, and he will know. If he qr. 
thinks this not a ſufficient Explication of ra what it is ane 
and wherein it conſiſts; I promiſe to tell him, what it is, and le 
wherein it conſiſts, when he tells me, what Thinking is, o oy 
wherein it conſiſts; or explains to me what Extenſion or Moti- 
on is, which, perhaps, ſeems much eaſier. The fimple Lea 
we have are ſuch, as Experience teaches them us; but if be- . 
yond that, we endeavour, by Words, to make them clearer in ¶ po 
the Mind, we ſhall ſucceed no better, than if we went about Wl A 
to clear up the Darkneſs of a Blind Man's Mind by talking; che 
and to diſcourſe into him the Leas of Light and Colours. The R. 
Reaſon of this I ſhall ſhew in another Place. E 
Of Simple IDEAS of divers Senſes. 0 
THE Leas we get by more than one Senſe, are of Spam 6. 
or Extenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion: For theſe WM 
make perceivable Impreſſions both on the Eyes and 
Touch ; and we can receive and convey into our Minds the 


fle 
Ideas of our Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt of Bodies, i 
both by Seeing and Feeling. But having Occaſion to ſpeak 


more at large of theſe in another Place, I here only enume- 


rate them, 
CHA? 
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Sn 
Of Simple IDE AS of Reflection. 


f the 1. HE Mind receiving the Leas, men- 
is tioned in the foregoing Chapters, ,,,;.,. of abe 
from without, when it turns its View ug about irs 
t Was Bi inward upon it ſelf, and obſerves its own Acti- other Ideas. 
ons about thoſe Ideas it has, takes from thence 5 


Are the Ope- 


5% cher Leas, which are as capable to be the Objects of its Con- 
by templation, as any of thoſe it received from foreign Things. 
nds; g. 2. The two great and principal Actions of 
If be BY Mind, which are moſt frequently conſidered, The Idea of 

it 1, and which are ſo frequent, that every one that Perception, and 
and leaſes, may take notice of em in himſelf, are Idea gf Willing, 
S, . 5 | 7 oy ve have from 
» © WE theſe two: © | | = Reflect Z 
7 | Perception, or Thinking; and RD 


Volition, or Withng, © | | RR 
The Power of Thinking is called the Unaerſtanaing, and the El 
| Power of Volition is called the Will, and theſe two Powers or | 

| Abilities in the Mind are denominated Faculties. Of ſome of. 
che Modes of theſe ſimple eas of Reflection, ſuch. as are 


12 | Remembrance, Diſcerning, Reaſoning, Judging, Knowledge, 
| Frith, Ge. 1 ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. | 
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| Of Simple IDE AS of bath Senſation and Reflection. 4 

"1 | 9 | 4 
A. 9.1. Here be other ſimple Ideas, which jc. and op 
1 _ convey themſelves into the Mind, by pain. | 1 

6 all the Ways of Senſation and Re- 1 
e flection, viz. 1 1 71 
_ Plleaſure, or Delight, and its Oppoſite. 8 
[peak Pain, or Uneadfineſs. © Rte »h 
—— Power. Es | 4 
8 Exiſtence. ey ; | i | 
„ 8. 2. Delight 4 
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g. 2. Delight, or Uneaſineſs, one or other of them join them. 
ſelves to almoſt all our eas, both of Senſation and Refle di. 
on: And there is ſcarce any Affection of our Senſes from with. 
out, any retired Thought of our Mind within, which is not 
able to produce in us Pleaſure or Pain. By Pleaſure and Pain, 
I would be underſtood to ſignify whatſoever delights or moleſts 
us; whether it ariſes from the Thoughts of our Minds, or any 
thing operating on our Bodies. For whether we call it Satis. 
faction, Delight, Pleaſure, Happineſs, Oc. on the one fide; 
or Uneafineſs, Trouble, Pain, Torment, Anguiſh, Miſery, O. 
on the other, they are ſtill but different Degrees of the ſame 
Thing, and belong to the eas of Phaſure and Pain, Delight, 
or Uneaſineſs; which are the Names I ſhall moſt commonly 
uſe for thoſe two ſorts of Neas. 35 5 

g. 3. The infinite wiſe Author of our Being, having given 
us the Power over ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, to move þA hs 
them at reſt, as we think fit; and alſo by the Motion of them, 
to move our ſelves, and our contiguous Bodies, in which con- 
ſiſts all the Actions of our Body: Having aMogiven'a Power to 
our Minds, in ſeveral Inſtances, to chuſe amongſt its Ha, 
which it will think on, and to purſue the Enquiry of this ot 
that Subject with Conſideration and Attention, to excite us to 
theſe Actions of Thinking and Motion, that we are capable 
of, has been pleaſed to join to ſeveral Thoughts, and ſeveral 
Senſations, a Perception of Delight. If this were wholly {+ 
parated from all our outward Senſations, and inward 'Thoughts, 
we ſhould have no Reaſon to prefer one Thought or Action 
to another; Negligence to Attention; or Motion to Reſt. 
And fo we ſhould neither ſtir our Bodies, nor employ our 
Minds; but let our Thoughts (if I may ſo call it) run adrift, 
without any Direction or Defign ; and ſuffer the [eas of our 
Minds, like unregarded Shadows, to make their Appearances 
there, as it happen'd, without attending to them. In which 
State, Man, however, furniſhed with the Faculties of Under- 
ſtanding and Will, would be a very idle unactive Creature, 
and paſs his time only in a lazy lethargick Dream. It has 
therefore pleaſed our wiſe Creator, to annex to ſeveral Objects 
and to the Teas which we receive from them, as alſo to ſeve- 
ral of our Thoughts, a concomitant Pleaſure, and that in ſe- 
vera! Objects, to ſeveral Degrees, that thoſe Faculties which 
he had endowed us with, might not remain wholly idle, and 
unemploy'd by us. | ns 

C. 4. Parn has the ſame Efficacy and Uſe to ſet us on Work 
that Pleaſure has, we being as ready to employ our Faculties : 

avoi 
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em. Ml avoid that, as to purſue this: Only this is worth our Conſide- 
edi. ration, That Pan is often produced by the ſame Objects and 


vith- Ideas, 7/47 Froduce Pleaſure in us. This their near Conjuncti- 
not on, which makes us often feel Pain in the Senſations where- 


ain, we expected Pleaſure, gives us new Occaſion of admiring the 
pleſts i Wiſdom and Goodneſs of our Maker, who, deſigning the Pre- 
any ſervation of our Being, has annexed Pain to the Application of 


atis many Things to our Bodies, to warn us of the Harm that they 
fide; wil! do; and as Advices to withdraw from them. But He not 
doe. Wl defigning our Preſervation barely, but the Preſervation of every 
ſame Part and Organ in its Perfection, hath, in many Caſes, annex- 
ight ed Pain to thoſe very Tdeas which delight us. Thus Heat, 
zonly chat is ver agreeable to us in one Degree, by a little greater 
Increaſe of it, 3 no ordinary Torment; and the moſt plea- 
iven fant of all ſenſible Objects, Light it ſelf, if there be too much 
ey of it, if increaſed beyond a due Proportion to our Eyes, cauſes 
hem, a very painful Senſation: Which is wiſely and favourably ſo 
con- ordered by Nature, that when any Object does, by the Vehe- 
er to mency of its Operation, diſorder the Inſtruments of Senſation, 
Len, WY whoſe Structures cannot but be very nice and delicate, we 
1is or might by the Pain be warned to withdraw, before the Organ 
us o be quite 8 out of order, and ſo be unfitted for its proper 
pable Functions for the future. The Conſideration of thoſe Objects 
| that produce it, may well perſwade us, that this is the End or 
y fe. Ui of Pain. For though great Light be inſufferable to our 
ght, Eyes, yet the higheſt Degree of Darkneſs does not at all diſ- 
tion eaſe them: Becauſe the cauſing no diſorderly Motion in it, 
R oft, leaves that curious Organ unharm'd, in its natural State. But 
our et Exceſs of Cold, as well as Heat, pains us; becauſe it is 
drift, N <qually deſtructive to that Temper, which is neceſſary to the 
F our ME Preſervation of Life, and the Exerciſe of the ſeveral Functions 


ances of the Body, and which conſiſts in a moderate Degree of 
hich MW Warmth ; or, if you pleaſe, a Motion of the inſenſible Parts of 
ader- our Bodies, confin'd within certain Bounds. | 
ture, WW F. 5. Beyond all this, we may find another Reaſon why God 
. has hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral Degrees of Pleaſure andcain 
jects, 2 all the Things that environ and affect us; and blended them 
ſeve- together, in almoſt all that our Thoughts and Senſes have to 
n ſe- do with; that we finding Imperfection, Diſſatisfaction, and 
hich MW vant of compleat Happineſs, in all the Enjoyments which the 
and Creatures can afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the Enjoy- 
ment of him, irh whom there is fulneſs of Foy, aud at whoſe 
Right Hand are Pleaſures for evermore. IT. 

9. 6. Though what I have here ſaid, may not, perhaps, | 

| eee 
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make the Teas of Pleaſure and Pain clearet ty. 
Pleaſure and us, than our own Experience does, which is the 
Pain. only Way that we are capable of having them, 
yet the Conſideration of the Reaſon, why they 
are annexed to ſo many other Ideas, ſerving to give us due Sen. 
timents of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of the Sovereign Diſpo 
fer of all Things, may not be unſuitable to the main End d 
theſe Enquiries: The Knowledge and Veneration of Him, 
_ the chief End of all our Thoughts, and the proper Bu- 
ſineſs of all Underſtandings. 7 | 
6. 7. Exiſtence and Unity, are two other Te; 
Exiſtence and that are ſuggeſted to the Underſtanding, by ever 
Unity. © Object without, and every Idea within, When 
Leas are in our Minds, we conſider them as being 
actually there, as well as we confider Things to be actually with: 
out us; which is, that they Exiſt, or have Exiſtence : And what: 
ever we can confider as one Thing, whether a real Being, o 
Nea, ſuggeſts to the Underſtanding the ea of Unity. 
6. 8. Power alſo is another of thoſe ſimple 
Power. Leas which we receive from Senſation and Be 
4 2 fection. For obſerving in our ſelves, that ne 
can, at Pleaſure, move ſeveral Parts of our Bodies which wer 
at Reſt; the Effects alſo, that natural Bodies are able to pro- 
duce in one another, occuring every Moment to our Senſes, we 
both theſe Ways get the Lea of Power. = 
g. 9. Beſides theſe, there is another ea, which 
Succeſſion. though ſuggeſted by our Senſes, yet is more cor 
DEE ſtantly offered us, by what pafles in our own 
Minds; and that is the Lea of Succeſſion. For if we look im- 
mediately into our ſelves, and reflect on what is obſervable 
there, we ſhall find our Leas always, whilſt we are awake, or 
have any Thought, paſſing in Train, one going, and another 
coming, without Intermiſſion. 
| F. 10. Theſe, if they are not all, are at leaſt 
Simple Ideas (as I think) the moſt confiderable of thoſe ſinp 


the Materials Jaeas which the Mind has, and out of which is Wy 
ef all our made all its other Knowledge; all which it fe. .' 
Knowledge, ceives only by the two fore-mentioned Ways of 4 


Senſation and RefleFicn. | | 
Nor let any one think theſe too narrow Bounds for the ou f 
cious Mind of Man to expatiate in, which takes its flight fa; © 
ther than the Stars, and cannot be confined by the Limits of the 
World; that extends its Thoughts often, even beyond the ut U 
moſt Expanſion of Matter, and makes Excurſions into that in- 
compre 
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comprehenſible Trane. 1 grant all this, but deſire any on 
aſſign any ſimple Iaea, which is not received from one of thoſe 
Inlet betore-mentioned, or any complex Nea not made ons of 


(.1, (ER ſimple Leas of Senſati- 


| to be able, by affecting our Senſes, to cauſe any 
Perception in the Mind, doth thereby produce in the Under- 
ſtanding a fimple Idea; which, whatever be the external Cauſe 
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e to 


thoſe ſimple Ones. Nor will it be ſo ſtrange, to think theſe few 
fmple 14eas ſufficient to employ the quickeſt Thought, or 
largeſt Capacity; and to furniſh the Materials of all that vari- 
ous Knowledge, and more various Fancies and O inions of all 
Mankind, if we conſider how many Words may be made out 
of the various Compoſition of Twenty Four Letters; or if go- 
ing one Step farther, we will but reflect on the Variety of Com- 


binations may be made with barely one of the above-mention- 


ed Neas, Viz, Number, whoſe Stock is inexhauſtible, and 


| truly infinite : And what a large and immenſe Field, doth Ex- 


tenſion alone afford the Mathematicians? 


1 


CHAP. vill. 


ne farther Conſiderations concerning our ſimple 


IDEAS. 


Poſitive Ideas 


From privative 


on tis to be conſidered, That what- 
ſoever is ſo conſtituted in Nature, as auſes. 


of it, when it comes to be taken notice of by our diſcerning . 


Faculty, it is by the Mind looked on and confidered there, to 


be a real Poſitive Tea in the Underſtanding, as much as any 


other whatſoever ; though, perhaps, the Cauſe of it be but a 


Privation in the Subject. 


9. 2. Thus the Idea of Heat and Cold, Light and Darkneſs, 


White and Black, Motion and Reſt, are equally clear and po- 
e in the Mind; though perhaps, ſome of the Canſes 
whic 


from whence our Senſes derive thoſe Leas. Theſe the Under- 


roduce them, are barely Privations in thoſe Subjects 


ſtanding, in its View of them, conſiders all as diſtinct poſitive 


Leas, without taking notice of the Cauſes that produce them; 


which is an Enquiry not belonging to the Igea, as it is in the 
aderſtanding 7 — to the Nature of the 'Things cxifting with- 
5 b out 


as clearly, perfectly, and diſtinctly in his Underſtanding, and 


the Idea of Black is no leſs poſitive in his Mind than that d 


ſome Caſes at leaſt, produce a poſitive Juen; vis. That al 
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out us. Theſe are two very different Things, and carefully 


to be diſtinguiſhed ; it being one Thing to perceive and knoy 
the Lea of White or Black, and quite another to examiny 
what kind of Particles they muſt be, and how ranged in the 
Superficies, to make any Object appear White or Black. 
3. A Painter or Dyer, who never enquired into fheir 
Cauſes, hath the Ideas of White and Black, and other Colour, 


rhaps more diſtinctly than the Philoſopher who hath bufied 
Dimſelf in conſidering their Natures, and thinks he knows hoy 
far either of them is in its Cauſe poſitive or privative ; and 


White, However the Canſe of that Colour in the external Objed 
may be only a Privation. | at WI 

F. 4. If it were the Deſign of my preſent Undertaking t 
enquire into the natural Cauſes and Manner of Perception, 
ſhould offer this as a Reaſon wwhy a privative Canſe might, i 


Senſation being produced in us, only by different Degrees and 
Modes of Motion in our animal Spirits, variouſly agitated 
by external Objects, the Abatement of any former Motion 
muſt as neceflarily produce a new Senſation, as the Variation 


or Increaſe of it; and ſo introduce a new Nea, which de- 
7 only on a different Motion of the animal Spirits in tha 


gan. | 12 93 
F. 5. But whether this be ſo, or no, I will not here deter 
mine, but 4478 to every one's own Experience, whether the 
Shadow of a Man, though it conſiſts of nothing but the Ab 
ſence of Light (and the more the Abſence of Light is, the 
more diſcernible is the Shadow) does not, when a Man look! 
on it, cauſe as clear and poſitive an Nea in his Mind, as a Man 
himſelf, though covered over with clear Sun-ſhine ? And the 
Picture of a Shadow is a poſitive Thing. Indeed, we hare 
7egative Names, which ſtand not directly for poſitive Neas, but 
for their Abſence, ſuch as T:ſipid, Silence, Nihil, &c. which 
Words denote poſitive eas; b. g. Taſte, Sound, Being, wit 
a Signification of their Abſence. 1 Pe 
Df: 9. 6. And thus one may truly be ſaid to 1 
. _ Darkneſs. For ſuppoſing f Hole perfectly Dark, 
Cauſes. from whence no Light is reflected, tis certain 
one may ſee the Figure of it, or it may be paint- 
ed; or whether the Ink I write with, makes any other 1, 
is a Queſtion, The privative Cauſes I have here aſſigned of 
poſitive Leas, are according to the common Opinion 175 9 
| rut 
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9. 9. Qualities thus confidered in Bodies are, 


7 1 * " 
„ » — 


% 
ruth, it will be hard to determine whether there be really 


any Ideas from a privative Cauſe, till it be determined, he- 


ther Reſt be any more a Privation than Motion. NY 
. 7. To diſcover the Narure of our Ideas the Ideas in 190 
better, and to diſcourſe of them intelligibly, it 4; as 
will be convenient to diſtinguiſh them, as they %s in Bodlies. 
are eus or Perceptions in our Minds; and as 
they are Modifications of Matter in the Bodies that cauſe ſuch 
Perceptions in us; that ſo we ay not think (as perhaps uſually 
is done) that they are exactly the Images and Ręſemblances 
of ſomething inherent in the Subject; moſt of thoſe of Senſa- 


tion being in the Mind no more the Likeneſs of ſomething 


exiſting without us, than. the Names, that ſtand for them, are 
the Likeneſs of our Iaeas, which yet, upon Hearing, they are 
apt to excite in us. | e 

9. 8. Whatſoever the Mind perceives in it ſelf, or is the im- 
mediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Underſtanding, that 


| call Lea; and the Power to produce any {es in our Mind, I 


call Quality of the Subject wherein that Power is. Thus a Snow- 


ball having the Power to produce in us the eas of White, 


(ald, and Roumd, the Powers to produce thoſe Ideas in us, as 
they are in the Snow-ball, I call Oialities; and as they are 


Senſations or Perceptions in our Underſtandings, I call them 


Ileas; which Teas, if I ſpeak of them ſometimes, as in the 


Things themſelves, I would be underſtood to mean thoſe Qua- 


lities in the Objects which produce them in us. 


Firſt, ſuch as are utterly inſeparable from the Body, 4 _ Va- 


in what Eſtate ſoever it be; ſuch as in all the Al- 


terations and Changes it ſuffers, all the Force can be uſed upon 
it, it conſtantly keeps; and ſuch as Senſe conſtantly finds in eve- 
ry Particle of Matter, which has Bulk enough to be perceived, 
and the Mind finds inſeparable from every Particle of Matter, 
though leſs than to make it ſelf ſingly be perceived by our 


Senſes, v. g. Take a Grain of Wheat, divide it into two Parts, 
each Part has ſtill Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, and Mobility; di- 
vide it again, and it retains ſtill the ſame Qualities; and ſo di- 


vide it on, til} the Parts become inſenſible, they mult retain till 
each of them all thoſe Qualities. For Diviſion (which is all 
that a Mill, or Peſtel, or any other Body does upon another, 


in reducing it to inſenſible Parts) can never take away either 


Solidity, Extenfion, Figure, or Mobility, from any Body, Eu 
only makes two or more diſtinct ſeparate Maſſes of Matter, 


that which was but one before; all which diſtinct Maſſes, rec- 
OI | G | e 
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98 What IDEAS Reſemblances. 
kon'd as ſo many diſtin Bodies, after Diviſion make a certai 
Number. Theſ I call original or primary Qualities of Body, 


which think we may obſerve to produce ſimple 72eas in us, viz, 


Solidity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, or Reſt, and Number. 
6. 10. 24%, Such Qualities, which in Truth are nothing in 
the Objects themſelves, but Powers to produce various Senſa- 
tions in us by their primary Oualities, i. e. by the Bulk, Fi. 
ure, Texture, and Motion of their inſenſible Parts, as Co- 
ours, Sounds, Taſtes, Sc. Theſe I call ſecondary Qualities 
To theſe might be added a third Sort, which are allowed tobe 
barely Powers, though they are as much real Qualities in the 
Subject, as thoſe which I, to —_— with the common Way of 
Speaking, call Qualities, but for Diſtinction, ſeconaary _ 
ties. For the Power in Fire to produce a new Colour, or Con. 
ſiſtency in Wax or Clay by its primary Qualities, is as mucha 
uality in Fire, as the Power it has to produce in me a ney 
Nea or Senſation of Warmth or Burning, which I felt not be. 
fore, by the ſame primary Qualities, viz. The Bulk, Texture 
and Motion of its inſenſible Parts. 8 


C. 11. The next Thing to be confider'd is, hoy 


How primary Bogies produce Ideas in us, and that is manifeſtly 
Qualities pro- by Impulſe, the only Way which we can conceive 
_ hen Bodies operate in. 
+: 6. rz. If then external Objects be not united 
to our Minds, when they produce Teas in it; and yet we per: 
ceive theſe original Qualities in ſuch of them as fingly fall un. 
der our Senſes, tis evident, that ſome Motion muſt be thence 
continued by our Nerves, or animal Spirits, by ſome Parts ot 
our Bodies, to the Brains, or the Seat of Senſation, there to 
Proauce in our Minas the 8 Ideas we have of then, 
And fince the Extenſion, Figure, Number, and Motion df 
Bodies of an obſervable Bigneſs, may be perceived at a Diſtance 
by the Sight, tis evident, ſome {ingly imperceptible Bodies 
muſt come from them to the Eyes, and thereby convey to the 


Brain ſome Motion, which produces theſe Leas which we hare 
of them in us, 1 


C. 13. After the ſame Manner that the Leas of 
How Secon- theſe original Qualities are produced in us, we 
dary. may conceive, that the [eas —— Dalits 

| | are alſo produced, viz. by the Operation of inſenſibk 
Particles on our Senſes, For it being manifeſt that there are Bo- 
dies, and good Store of Bodies, each whereof are ſo ſmall, that 
we cannot, by any of our Senſes, diſcover either their Bulk; 
Figure, or Motion, as is evident in the Particles of the Air and 
| 5 Water, 
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Water, and other extremely ſmaller than thoſe, perhaps, as 
much ſmaller than the Particles of Air or Water, as the Parti- 
des of Air or Water are ſmaller than Peaſe, or Hail-ſtones. 
Let us ſuppoſe at preſent, that the different Motions and Fi- 
gures, Bulk and Number of ſuch Particles, affecting the ſeve- 
ral Organs of our Senſes, produce in us thoſe different Senſa- 
tions, which we have from the Colours and Smells of Bodies, 
. g. that a Violet, by the Impulſe of ſuch inſenfible Particles 
of Matter of peculiar Figures, and Bulks, and in different De- 
tees and Modifications of their Motions, cauſes the [eas of 
® Blue Colour, and {weet Scent of that Flower to be produ- 
ced in our Minds. It being no more impoſſible to conceive, 
that God ſhould annex ſuch Leas to ſuch Motions, with which 
they have no Similitude, than that he ſhould annex the Ie 
of Pain to the Motion of a Piece of Steel dividing our Fleſh, 
with which that [ea hath no Reſemblance. | 
. 14. What I have ſaid concerning Colours and Smells, may 
be underſtood alſo of Taſtes, and Sounds, and other the like 


ſenſible Qualities; which, whatever Reality we by Miſtake 


attribute to them, are in Truth nothing in the Objects them- 
ſelres, but Powers to produce various Senſations in us, and de- 
pend on thoſe Primary Qꝛuialities, vis. Bulk, Figure, Texture, 
and Motion of Parts; as I have ſaid. 

(. 15. From whence I think it is eaſy to draw 
this Obſervation, that the Treas of primary Qua- 
ities of Bodies, are Reſemblances of them, and 
their Patterns do really exiſt in the Bodies them- 
ſelves ; but the Leas, produced in us by theſe ſe- 
ondary Qualities, have no Reſemblancè of them 
at all, There is nothing like our Ideas exiſting in the Bodies 


Ideas of pri- 
mary Qualities 
are Reſem- 

blances; of ſes 
condary, not. 


| themſelves, They are in the Bodies, we denominate from 
them, only a Power to produce thoſe Senſations in us: And 
hat is Sweet, Blue, or Warm in Lea, is but the certain Bulk, 
Figure, and Motion of the inſenfible Parts in the Bodies them- 


ſelves, which we call ſo. _ 

9. 16. Flame is denominated Hot and Light; Snow, White 
and Cold; and Manna, White and Sweet, from the Neas they 
produce in us: Which Qualities are commonly thought to be 


the ſame in thoſe Bodies that thoſe Ideas are in us, the one 


the perfect Reſemblance of the other, as they are in a Mirror; 
and it would by moſt Men be judged very extravagant, if one 
ſhould ſay otherwiſe. And yet he, that will confider, that the 
lame Fire, that in one Diſtance produces in us the Senſation. of 


Warmth, does at a nearer Approach produce in us the far 
G 2 different 
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different Senſation of Pain, ought to bethink himſelf, what 
Reaſon he has to ſay, That his ea of Warmth, which was 

oduced in him by the Fire, is actually i the Fire; and his | 
Nea of Pain, which the ſame Fire uced in him the ſame 
Way, is 2207 in the Fire, Why is Whiteneſs and Coldneſs in 
Snow, and Pain not, when it produces the one and, the other 
Taea in us; and can do neither, but by the Bulk, Figure, 
Number, and Motion of its ſolid Parts? | 

g. 17. The particular Bulk, Number, Figure, and Motion of 
the Parts of Fire, or Snow, are really in them, whether any one's 
Senſes perceive them or no; and therefore they may be called 
real Qilalities, becauſe they really exiſt in thoſe Bodies. But 
Light, Heat, Whiteneſs, or Colaneſs, are no more really in them, 
than Sickneſs or Pain is in Manna. Take away the Senſation 
of them ; let not the Eyes ſee Light, or Colours, nor the Ear 
hear Sounds; let the Palate not Taſte, nor the Noſe Smell, 
and all Colours, Taſtes, Odours, and Sounds, as they are ſuch 
particular Leas, vaniſh and ceaſe, and are reduced to their 
Fauſes 1. . Bulk, Figure, and Motion of Parts. | 

6. 18. A Piece of Manna of a ſenſible Bulk, is able to pro. 
duce in us the ea of a round or ſquare Figure; and, by be. 
ns removed from one Place to another, the Dea of Motion, 
This 12es of Motion repreſents it, as it really is in the Manu 
moving: A Circle or Square are the ſame, whether in Idi 
or Exiſtence ; in the Mind, or in the Manna: And this, both 
Motion and Figure are really in the Manna, whether we take 
notice of them or no: This every Body is ready to agree tu 
Beſides, Manna by the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion 
of its Parts, has a Power to produce the Senſations of Sicknel;, 
and ſometimes of acute Pains, or Gripings in us. That thelc 
Leas of Sickneſs and Pain are not in the Manna, but Effect 
of its Operations on us, and are no where when we feel them 
not: This alſo every one readily agrees to. And yet Men are 
hardly to be brought to think, that Szveerneſs and Whitent| 
are not really im Manna; which are but the EffeRs of the 
Operations of Manna, by the Motion, Size, and Figure of its 
Particles on the Eyes and Palate; as the Pain and Sickneſs 
cauſed by Manna, are conteſſedly nothing but the Effects of its 
Operations on the Stomach and Guts, by the Size, Motion 
and Figure of its inſepfible Parts; (for by nothing elſe can a 
Body operate, as has been proved :) As if it could not operate 
on the Eyes and Palate, and thereby produce in the Mind 
particular diſtinct eas, which in it ſelf it has not, as well as 
We allow it can operate on the Guts and Stomach, and there- 
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produce diſtinct eas, which in it ſelf it has not. 'Theſe 
7zeas being all Effects of the Operations of Manna, on ſeveral 
Parts of our Bodies, by the Size, Figure, Number, and Mo- 
tion of its Parts, why thoſe produced by the Eyes and Palate, 
ſhould rather be thought to be really in the Manna, than thoſe 
roduced by the Stomach and Guts; or why the Pain and 


Sickneſs, Ideas that are the Effects of Manna, ſhould be thought 


to be no where, when they are not felt; and yet the Sweetneſs 
and Whiteneſs, Effects of the ſame Manna on other Parts of 


the Body, by Ways equally as unknown, ſhould be thought tq 


exiſt in the Manna, when they are not ſeen nor taſted, would 
need ſome Reaſon to explain. 

(. 19. Let us — = _ white po 
in Porphyre: Hinder Light but from ſtriking on _ $f: 
it, x its Colours vaniſh z it no longer 3 n — 4 
any ſuch 1zeas in us: Upon the Return of Light, glances, f fe 
it produces theſe Appearances on us again. Can condary, not. 
any one think any real Alterations are made in 


Ideas of pri- 


the Porphyre, by the Preſence or Abſence of Light ; and that 


thoſe Leas of Whiteneſs and Redneſs, are really in Porphyre 


in the Light, when 'tis plain it Hs no Colour in the Dark ; it 

3 of Particles, both Night and 
Day, as are apt by the Rays of Light rebounding from ſome 
Parts of that hard Stone, to produce in us the ea of Redneſs, 


has indeed ſuch a Confi 


and from others the [Zea of Whiteneſs : But Whiteneſs or Red- 
nels are not in it at any time, but ſuch a Texture, that hath 


| the Power to produce ſuch a Senſation in us. 


g. 20. Pound an Almond, and the clear white Colour will be 


altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet Taſte into an oily one. 


What real Alteration can the beating of the Peſtle make in any 
Body, but an Alteration of the Texture of it? | 
9. 21. Teas being thus diſtinguiſhed and underſtood, we 


may be able to give an Account, how the ſame Water, at 
the ſame Time, may produce the Lea of Cold by one 


Hand, and of Heat by the other: Whereas, it is impoſſi- 


ble, that the ſame Water, if thoſe Treas were really in it, 


ſhould at the ſame Time be both Hot and Cold. For if 
we imagine Warmth, as it is in our Hands, to be nothing 
but a certain Sort and Degree of Motion in the minute Par- 
tices of our Nerves, or animal Spirits, we may- underſtand 
how it is poſſible, that the ſame Water may at the ſame 


Time produce the Senſation of Heat in one Hand, and Cold in 


the other; which yet Figure never does, that never produ- 
eing the ea of a Square by * Hand, which has * 


2 
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the Lea of a Globe by another. But if the Senſation of Heat 
and Cold, be nothing but the Increaſe or Diminution of the 
Motion of the minute Parts of our Bodies, cauſed by the Cor.) 

uſcles of any other Body, it is eaſy to be underfiood, that if 
that Motion be greater in one Hand, than in the other; if: 
Body be applied to the two Hands, which has in its minute 
Particles a greater Motion, than in thoſe of one of the Handz 
and a leſs, than in thoſe of the other, it will increaſe the Mo- 
tion of the one Hand, and leſſen it in the other, and ſo cauſe 
the different Senſations of Heat and Cold, that depend thereon, 

C. 22. I have, in what juſt goes before, been engaged in Phy. 
fical Enquiries a little farther than perhaps I intended. But 
being neceſſary, to make the Nature of Senſation a little un 
derſtood, and to make the Difference between the Qualities in 
Bodies, and the Ideas produced by them in the Mind, to be 
diſtinctly conceived, without which jt were impoſſible to dif. 
courſe intelligibly of them ; 1 _ I ſhall be pardoned thi 
little Excurſion into Natural Philoſophy, it being neceflary i 
our preſent Enquiry, to diſtinguiſh the primary and real Gui. 
lities of Bodies, which are always in them, (viz. Solidity 
Extenfion, Figure, Number, and Motion, or Reſt; and an 
ſometimes perceived by us, vis. when the Bodies, they are in 
are big enough fingly to be diſcerned) from thoſe ſecondary and 
imputed Duanties, which are but the Powers of ſeveral Com 
binations of thoſe primary ones, when they operate without 
being diſtinctly 1 5 whereby we alſa may come t 
know what eas are, and what are not Reſemblances d 
8 really exiſting in the Bodies we denominate fron 
them. | 


g. 23. The Pualities then that are in Boats, 


| Qual 3 rightly ey 0 are of T hree Sorts. | 0 
Bodies. Firſt, The Bulk, Figure, Number, Situatin 0 


and Motion, or Reſt of their ſolid Parts; thoſe are in then 
whether we perceive them or no; and when they are of tha 
Size, that we can diſcover them, we have by theſe an [cud 
the Thing, as it is in it ſelf; as is plain in Artificial Things: 
| Theſe I call rimary Qualities. 9 8 | 
Secondly, The Power that is in any Body, by reaſon of il 
inſenſible primary Oulities, to operate after a peculiar Man 
ner on any of our Senſes, and thereby produce in 1s the ift 
rent Leas of ſeveral Colours, Sounds, Smells, Taſtes, 8c. the 
are uſually called ſenfible Qualitics. e 
7 hiraly, The Power that is in any Body, +» reaſon of th 
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Secondary Qualities, = 
particular Conſtitution of its primary Qualities, to make ſuch 
4 Change in the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Motion of another 
Zody, as to make it operate on our Senſes, differently from 
what it did before. 'Thus the Sun has a Power to make Wax 
white, and Fire to make Lead fluid. Theſe are uſually called 


Powen, | 


The firſt of theſe, as has been ſaid, I think may be proper- 
y called real, original, or primary Qualities, becauſe they are 


in the Things themſelves, whether they are perceived or no; 


and upon their different Modifications it is, that the ſecondary 
Qualities depend. 3 | 5 

The other two are only Powers to act differently upon other 
Things, which Powers reſult from the different Modifications 
of thoſe primary Qualities. 


9. 24, But though 7heſe 700 later Sorts of Qua- 
lities are Powers * and nothing but Powers Re/emblances, 
relating to ſeveral other Bodies, and reſulting 1% 24 
from the different Modifications of the original e ang 
Qualities; yet they are generally otherwiſe 1 W e 
thought of. For the ſecond Sort, vis. The 75 bee 
Powers to produce ſeveral Iaeas in us by our her are, nor 
Senſes, are locked upon as real Qualities, in the are thought ſo, 
Things thus affecting us: But he third Sort aye 


calld and «qua arely Powers, v. g. the Nea of Heat or 


thing more than meer Powers in it, But when we conſider the 
Sun, in reference to Wax, which it melts or blanches, we look 
upon the Whiteneſs and Softneſs produced in the Wax, not as 
ee in the Sun, but Effects produced by Powers in it: 
Whereas, if rightly conſidered, theſe 2 of Light and 
Warmth, which are Perceptions in me when I am warmed or 


Changes made in the Wax, when it is blanched or melted, are 


in the Sun: They are all of them equally Powers in the Sun, 


depending on its primary Qualities ; whereby it is able in the 
one Caſe, ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure; Texture, or Motion of 
lome of the inſenfible Parts of my Eyes or Hands, as thereby 
to produce in me the Nea of Light or Heat; and in the other, 
it is able ſo to alter the Bulk, Figure, Texture, or Motion of 
the inſenſible Parts of the Wax, as to make them fit to produce 
n me the diſtinct Leas of White and Fluid. 

64 g. 25. The 


The 1ſt are 


we receive by our Eyes, or touch from the Sun, are 
commonly thought real Qualities, exiſting in the Sun, and ſome- 


ſenlightned by the Sun, are no otherwiſe in the Sun, than the 
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144 Secondary Qualities. | 
g. 25. The Reaſon, Why the one are ordinarily taken ju x 
real Qualities, and the other only for bare Powers, ſeems y 
be, becauſe the Iaeas we have of diſtinct Colours, Sounds, cc 
containing nothing at all in them of Bulk, Figure, or Motion, 
we are not apt to think them the Effects of theſe primary 
Qualities, which appear not to our Senſes, to operate in their 
Production; and with which they have not any apparent Con 
ruity, or conceivable Connexion. Hence it is, that we an 
10 forward to imagine, that thoſe [zeas are the Reſemblance 
of ſomething really exiſting in the Objects themſelves: Since 
Senſation diſcovers nothing of Bulk, Figure, or Motion d 
Parts in their Production; nor can Reaſon ſhew, how Bodies 
by their Bulk, Figure, and Motion, ſhould produce in the 
Mind the Ideas of Blue or Yellow, £5c. But in the other Caſe 
in the Operations of Bodies, changing the Qualities one of 
another, we phinty diſcover, that the Quality produced hath 
commonly no Reſemblance with any thing in the thing pro 
ducing it; wherefore we look on it as a bare Effect of Power, 
For though receiving the Idea of Heat, or * from the Sun, 
we are apt to think, tis a Perception and Reſemblance of ſuch 
a Quality in the Sun; yet when we ſee Wax, or a fair Face 
receive Change of Colour from the Sun, we cannot imagine tha 
to be the 38 or Reſemblance of any thing in the Su, 
becauſe we find not thoſe different Colours in the Sun it {lf 
For our Senſes being able to obſerve a Likeneſs, or Unlikeneſ 
of ſenſible Qualities in two different external Objects, we for 
wardly enough conclude the Production of any ſenſible Qual: 
in any Subject, to be an Effect of bare Power, and not the 
ommunication of any Quality, which was really in the Eft: 
cient, when we find no ſuch ſenſible Quality in the thing that 
produced it. But our Senſes not being able to diſcover any 
Unlikeneſs between the Idea produced in us, and the Quality 
of the Object producing it, we are apt to imagine that our [es 
are Reſemblances of ſomething in the Objects, and not the 
Effects of certain Powers, placed in the Modification of thei: 
Primary Qualities, with which Primary Qualities the [eu 
produced in us have no Refemblance. © © 
Second ary | g. 26. To conclude z beſides thoſe before- men- 
Qualities,two- tioned Primary Qualities in Bodies, vis. Bulk, 
Fold; 1 fe. im. Figure, Extenſion, Number, and Motion of their 
medialely per- Tolid Parts; all the reſt, whereby we take Notice 


cervable, 2dly, of Bodies, and diſtinguiſh them one from another, M _ 
Medinrely per- are nothing elſe but ſeveral Powers in them, de- ni 
. pending on thoſe Primary Qualities; whereby 
8 ; 1 „ © 
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g. 1. Erceßption, as it is the firſt Faculty of 


better by reflecting on what he does himſelf, when 


PERCEPTION. 105 
they are fitted, either by immediately operating on our Bodies, 
to produce ſeveral different Ideas in us; or elſe by operating 
on other Bodies, ſo to change their Primary Qualities, as to 
render them capable of producing eas in us, different from 
what before they did. The former of theſe, I think, may be 
called Seconaary Qualities, immediately perceivablè: the latter, 
Secondary Quaniies, meaiately perceivable. | 


CHAP, IX. 


Of PERCEPTION. 


F the Mind exerciſed about our Leas; e of 
—ſio it is the firſt and ſimpleſt [zea we Reflection. 
have from Reflection, and is by ſome called * 
Thinking in general. Though Thinking, in the Propriety of 
the Eng/ſp Tongue, fignifies that Sort of Operation of the 
Mind about. its Ideas, wherein the Mind is active; where it, 


with ſome Degree of voluntary Attention, confiders any 


Thing, For in bare, naked Perception, the Mind is, for the 
moſt part, only paſſive; and what it perceives, it cannot avoid 
perceiving. 15 | : EPR 

g. 2. What Perception is, every one will know 


Perception is 
only when the 
Mind receives 


he ſees, hears, feels, &c. or thinks, than by any 


Diſcourſe of mine. Whoever reflects on what % Impreſſion. 


| mu in his own Mind, cannot miſs it: And if | 


e does not reflect, all the Words in the World cannot make 


him have any Notion of it. 


J. 3. This is certain, That whatever Alterations are made in 


the Body, if they reach not the Mind; whatever Impreſſions 
are made on the outward Parts, if they are not taken 


otice of 
within, there is no Perception. Fire may burn our Bodies, with 


no other Effect, than it does a Billet, unleſs the Motion be con- 


tinued to the Brain, and there the Senſe of Heat, or Lea of Pain, 
be produced in the Mind, wherein conſiſts actual Perception. 
. 4. How often may a Man obſerve in himſelf, that whilft 
nis Mind is intently em loy'd in the Contemplation of ſome 
Objects; and curiouſly ſurveying ſome Leas that are owns, it 
: | LE Wo, ; f / 1 takes 
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106 PERCEPTION. 


takes no notice of Impreſſions of ſounding Bodies, made upon 
the Organ of Hearing, with the ſame Alteration, that uſes to be 
for the producing the Idea of Sound? A ſufficient Impulle there 
may be on the Organ; but it not reaching the Obſervation of 
the Mind, there follows no Perception: And though the Motion, 
that uſes to produce the Idea of Sound, be made in the Ear, yet 
no Sound is heard. Want of Senſation, in this Caſe, js not throygh 
any Defe& in the Organ, or that the Man's Ears are leſs affect. 
ed than at other Times, when he does hear: But that which uſez 
to produce the Lea, though convey'd in by the uſual Organ, 
not being taken notice of in the Underitanding, and ſo imprint. 
ing no 1{4ea on the Mind, there follows no Senſation, £0 that 
evhere-ever there is Senſe, or Perception, there ſome Idea i; 
actually produced, and preſent in the Underſtanding. 

F. 5, Therefore I doubt not but CHildren, by 
e f. A the Exerciſe of their Senſes about Objects that 
4.2 „ þ; affect them in the Womb, receive ſome few Idea 
Womb. have before they are born, as the unavoidable Effech 

x either of the Bodies that environ them, or elſe 
of thoſe Wants or Diſeaſes they ſuffer; amongſt 
which (if one may conjecture concerning Things not very caps: 
ble of Examination) I think the eas of Hunger and Warmth 
are two; which probably are ſome of the rt that Children 
have, and which they ſcarce ever part with again. 

g. 6. But though it be reaſonable to imagine, that Children 
receive ſome Ideas before they come into the World, yet theſe 
ſimple Teas are far from thoſe Innate Principles which ſome 
contend for, and we above have rejected. Theſe here men. 
tioned, being the Effects of Senſation, are only from ſome Af. 
fections of the Body, which happen to them there, and ſo de- 
pend on ſomething exterior to the Mind ; no otherwiſe differ- 
ing in their Manner of Production from other Leas derivd 
from Senſe, but only in the Precedency of Time: Whereas, 


none Iunatè. 


thoſe Innate Principles are ſuppoſed to be quite of another Na- 


ture; not coming into the Mind by any accidental Alterations 
in, or Operations on the Body; but, as it were, original Cha- 
raters impreſſed upon it in the very firſt Moment of its Being 
and Conſtitution. | 

C. 7. As there are ſome Leas, which we may 
Which Ideas reaſonably ſuppoſe may be introduced into the 
fr fs note Minds of Children in the Womb, ſubſervient 
4:28 th to the Neceſſities of their Life and Being there; 
ſo after they are born, zhoſe Ideas are the earlieſt imprimi 
ea, wehich happen to be the ſenſible Qualities which firſt occut 
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| before our Eyes a round Globe, of any uniform 
colour, v. g. Gold, Alabaſter, or Jet, tis certain, that the Lea, 
| thereby imprinted in our Mind, is of a flat Circle, variouſly 


PERCEPTION, 10 
to them; amongſt which, Light is not the leaſt conſiderable» 


| nor of the weakeſt Efficacy, And how covetous the Mind is, 


to be furniſhed with all ſuch 7zeas, as have no Pain accompany- 
ing them, may be a little gueſs'd, by what is obſervable in 
Children new-born, who always turn their Eyes to that Part 
from-whence the Light comes, lay them how you pleaſe. But - 


the Ideas that are moſt familiar at firſt, being various, accord- 
ing to the divers Circumſtances of Childrens firſt Entertainment 


in the World, the Order, wherein the ſeveral Leas come at 
firſt into the Mind, is very various, and uncertain alſo ; neither 


is it much materſal to know it. 


g. 8. We are farther.to confider concerning | 
Perception, that the [eas wwe receive by Senſation Ideas of Sen- 
are flew in grown People alter d by the Fudgment, ſation often 


X : S 5 a 
without our taking notice of it. When we ſet 5 gs by the 


ſhadow'd, with ſeveral Degrees of Light and Brightneſs coming 
to our Eyes. But we having by Uſe been accuſtomed to per- 
ceive, what Kind of Appearance convex Bodies are wont to 
make in us; what Alterations are made in the Reflections of 


IGG by the Difference of the ſenſible Figures of Bodies, the 
Ju 


gment preſently, by an habitual Cuſtom, alters the Ap- 


| Pn into their Cauſes : So that from that, which truly is 


ariety of Shadow or Colour, collecting the Figure, it makes 


| it paſs for a Mark of Figure, and frames to it ſelf the Percep- 
| tion of a convex Figure, and an uniform Colour ; when the 
Ia we receive from thence, is only a Plane variouſly colour'd ; 


| as is evident in Painting. To which Purpoſe, I ſhall here in- 


ſert a Problem of that very Ingenious and Studious Promoter 


| of real Knowledge, the Learned and Worthy Mr. Molinenx, 
| which he was pleaſed to ſend me in a Letter ſome Months 


fince; and it is this: Suppoſe a Man born Blind, and now 
Adult, and taught by his Touch to diſtinguiſh between a Cube 


and a Sphere of the ſame Metal, and nighly of the ſame Bigneſs, 
| ſoas to tell, when he felt one and t'other, which is the Cube, 
| which the Sphere. Suppoſe then the Cube and Sphere placed on 


a Table, and the blind Man to be mate to ſee : Quere, Whether 
by His Sight, before he touch'd them, he could now 4iſtinguiſh, and 


| tell, which is the Globe, which the Cube. To which the acute and 


judicious Propofer anſwers, Nor. For though he has obtain d the. 
Experience of, how a Globe, how a Cube alfects his Touch ; yet he 
bas not yet attaind the Experience, that what affefts his Touch 
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thinking Gentleman, whom I am proud to call my Friend, in 


ſaw them; though he could unerringly name them by his 


may be beholding to Experience, Improvement, and acquired 


thoſe received by Sight: Becauſe Sight, the moſt comprehenſive 
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fo or ſo, muſt affet his Sight ſo or ſo: Or that a protuberan . 
Angle in the Cube, that preſſed his Hand unequally, ſhall ap. 
pear to his Eye, as it does in the Cube. I agree with this 


his Anſwer to this his Problem; and am of Opinion, that tho ty 
blind Man, at firſt Sight, would not be able with Certainty to Fi 
ſay, which was the Globe, which the Cube, whilſt he only . 


Touch, and certainly diſtinguiſh them by the Difference c Ml”: 
their Figures felt. This I have ſet down, and leave with my bs 
Reader, as an Occafion for him to confider, how much he 


Notions, where he thinks he has not the leaſt Uſe of, or Help 
from them : And the rather, becauſe this obſerving Gentleman 
farther adds, that Having, upon the occaſion of my Book, propy- 
ſed this to divers very ingenious Men, he hardly ever met with 
one, that at firſt gave the Anſwer to it, «hich he thinks trie, 
till by Hearing his Reaſons they were convinced. 

6. 9. But this is not, I think, uſual in any of our Leas, but 


of all our Senſes, conveying to our Minds the Ideas of Light 
and Colours, which are 3 only to that Senſe ; and alſo 
the far different Ideas of Space, Figure, or Motion, the ſeve- 
ral Varieties Whereof change the Appearances of its proper ft. 
Object, v2, Light and Colours, we — our ſelves by Uk. i 
to judge of the one by the other. This, in many Caſes, by a r 


| ſettled Habit, in Things whereof we have frequent Experience, of 


is performed ſo conſtantly, and ſo quick, that we take that la. 
for the Perception of our Senſation, which is an Nea form- 
ed by our Judgment; ſo that one, viz. that of Senſation, 


ſerves only to excite the other, and is ſcarce taken notice ot of 


it ſelf; as a Man who reads or hears with Attention and Un- by 
derſtanding, takes little notice of the Characters or Sounds, but gf 


of the Leas, that are excited in him by them. Ich 


C. 10. Nor need we wonder, that this is done with ſo littl: N Se 


N otice, if we conſider how very quick the Actions of the Mini Mi, 


are performed : For as it ſelf is thought to take up no Space, to 80 
have no Extenſion ; ſo its Actions ſeem to require no Time, but G. 
many of them ſeem to be crouded into an Inſtant. I ſpeak this N q, 
in compariſon to the Actions of the Body. Any one may eaſi MW of 
obſerve this in his own Thoughts, who will take the Pains to 

reflect on them. How, as it were in an Inſtant, do our Minds re. 


with one Glance, ſee all the Parts of a Demonſtration, which MW Se 


may very well be called a long one, if we conſider the Time * 
ha '" will 


by Nature for the Reception of Senſations, are ſo 
the Perception, they are received with, ſo obſcure and dull, 
that it comes extremely ſhort of the Quickneſs and Variety of 


' uh 9 < 
1 


il require to put it into Words, and Step by Step ſhew it ano- 
9 Coeonnly, We ſhall not be fo much 3 ; that this is 


done in us with ſo little Notice, if we conſider, how the Facili- 


ty which we get of doing Things, by a Cuſtom of doing, makes 
them often pu in us without our Notice. Habits, eſpecially 
ſich as are begun very early, come, at laſt, to produce Actions 
in us, which often eſcape our Obſervation. How frequently do 
we, in a Day, cover our Eyes with our Eye-lids, without per- 
ceiring that we are at all in the Dark? Men, that by Cuſtom 
have got the Uſe of a By-word, do almoſt in every Sentence, 
ronounce Sounds, which though taken notice of by others, they 
themſelves neither hear nor obſerve. And therefore, tis not 
ſy ſtrange, that our Mind ſhould often change the Iba of its 
Senſation into that of its Judgment, and make one ſerve only 
to excite the other, without our taking notice of it. 
9. 11. This Faculty of Perception, ſeems to me 
to be that, which puts the Diſtinction betaviæt the 


Perception puts 
the Difference 


animal Kingdom, and the inferior Parts of Nature. getuten Ani. 


For however Vegetables have, many of them, nals and infe- 


ſome Degrees of Motion, and upon the different rior Beings. 


Application of other Bodies to them, do very 


. 


Name of Senfitive Plants, from a Motion, which has ſome Re- 
ſemblance to that, which in Animals follows upon Senſation: 


Yet, I ſuppoſe, it is all bare Mechaniſm ; and no otherwiſe pro- 


duced, than the turning of a wild Oat-beard, by the Inſinuation 


of the Particles of Moiſture ; or the ſhort'ning of a Rope, by 
the Affuſion of Water. All which is done without any Senſa- 
tion in the Subject, or the having or receiving any eas. 


6. 12. Perception, I believe, is, in ſome Degree, in all Sorts 
of Animals ; though in ſome, poſſibly, the Avenues, png 


ew, and 


Senſations, which is in other Animals : But yet it is ſufficient 


for, and wiſely adapted to, the State and Condition of that 
Sort of Animals who are thus made: So that the Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs of the Maker plainly appears in all the Parts of this 


ſtupendious Fabrick, and all the ſeveral Degrees and Ranks 


of Creatures in it. 


J. 13. We may, I think, from the Make of an Oyſter or Cockle, 
reaſonably conclude, that it has not ſo many, nor ſo quick 
Senſes, as a Man, or ſeveral other Animals; nor if it had, 
would it in that State and Incapacity of transferring it {elf from 
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brilkly alter their Figure and Motion, and ſo have obtained the 
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110 5 PERCEPTION, | 
one Place to another, be better'd by them. What Good would 


Sight and Hearing do to a Creature, that cannot move it ſelt 
to or from the Objects, wherein at a Diſtance it perceives Good 
or Evil? And would not Quickneſs of Senſation be an Incon- 
venience to an Animal, that muſt lie ſtill, where Chance has 
once placed it; and there receive theAfflux of colder or warmer, 
clean or foul Water, as it happens to come to it? 

g. 14. But yet, I cannot but think, there is ſome ſmall dull 
Perception, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from perfect Inſen. 
fibility, And that this may be ſo, we have plain Inſtances 
even in Mankind it ſelf. Take one, in whom decrepid old Age 
has blotted out the Memory of his paſt Knowledge, and 
clearly wiped out the {zeas his Mind was formerly ſtored 
with; and has, by deſtroying his Sight, Hearing, and Smel 

uite, and his Taſte to a great Degree, ſtopp'd up almoſt all 
the Paſſages for new ones to enter; or, if there be ſome of the 
Inlets yet half open, the Impreſſions made are ſcarce perceived, 
or not at all retained. How far ſuch as one (notwithſtanding 
all that is boaſted of Innate Principles) is in his Knowledge, 
and intellectual Faculties, above the Condition of a Ceck, o 
an Oyſter, I leave to be conſidered. And if a Man had paſſed 
Sixty Years in ſuch a State, as *tis poſſible he might, a 
well as Three Days, I wonder what Difference there would 
have been, in any intellectual Perfections, between him and the 
* loweſt Degrec of Animals. eas 3 | 
* | 9. 15. Perception then being the firſt Step ani 
7 Perception, the Degree towards Knoꝛuledge, and the Inlet of al 
11 Inlet of the the Materials of it, the fewer Senſes any Man, 
14 Knowledge, as well as any other Creature, hath; and the 
LE fewer and duller the Impreſſions are, that are 
Sa made by them; and the duller the Faculties are, that art 
Ss employed about them, the more remote are they from that 
1 Knowledge, which is to be found in ſome Men. But this 
[6-24 being in great Variety of Degrees (as may be perceived a. 
mongſt Men) cannot certainly be diſcovered in the ſeveral 

Species of Animals, much leſs in their particular Individuak 

It ſuffices me only to have remarked here, that Perception 
is the firſt Operation of all our intellectual Faculties, and the 

Inlet of all Knowledge into our Minds. And I am apt too to 

imagine, that it is Perception in the loweſt Degree of it, which 
puts the Boundaries between Animals and the inferior Ranks 

. of Creatures. But this I mention only as my Conjecture by 
the bye, it being indifferent to the Matter in Hand, which 

Way the Learned ſhall determine of it, 4 
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vould i 25 
1 25 nm 
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rmer, Of RETENTION. 

if 5 

nlen- "Ts next Faculty of the Mind, where- | : 
ances, by it makes a farther Progreſs to- IO 225 
d Age wards Knowledge, is that which I | | 
„ and call Retention, or the keeping of thoſe fimple Leas, which 
ſtored nom Senſation or Reflection it hath received. This is done 
Smell Wo Ways. Firſt, by keeping the Lea, which is brought into 


dſt all 


of the On. h 

eived, WF 6. 2. The other Way of Retention is the Power | 

nding to revive again in our Minds thoſe Teas, which e 
ledge, after imprinting have diſappeared, or have been as it were laid 
le, of NMaſide out of Sight: And thus we do, when we conceive Heat 
paſſed Mor Light, Yellow or Sweet, the Object being removed. This 
at, f is Memory, which is as it were the Store-Houſe of our Leas. 
wou 


[For the narrow Mind of Man, not being capable of having 
many Leas under View and Confideration at once, it was 
neceſſary to have a Repoſitory, to lay up thoſe Leas, which 


1d the 


-þ and at another Time it might have uſe of. But our Teas be- 
+ of ai ſino nothing, but actual Perceptions in the Mind, which ceaſe 
Man, to be any thing, when there is no Perception of them, this 
ad the W/aying uß of our Ideas in the Repoſitory of the Memory, 
at ate Whonifies no more but this, that the Mind has a Power, in 
at ar many Caſes, to revive Perceptions which it has once had, 


n that Wwith this additional Perception annexed to them, that it 
ut this has had them before. And in this Senſe it is, that our 
ved a. Nieas are ſaid to. be in our Memories, when indeed they are 


Ne actually no where, but only there is an Ability in the Mind, 
idual. 


nd the I Diffculty; ſome more lively, and others more obſcurely. 
too to And thus it is, by the Afiſtance of this Faculty, that we 
which Nate {aid to have all thoſe Iieas in our Underſtandings, which 


Ranks {though we do not actually contemplate, yet we can bring in 
ure by Night, and make appear again, and be the Objects of our 


which Thoughts, without the Help of thoſe ſenſible Qualities, which 


alt imprinted them there, 


[AP g. Jo 


it, for ſome Time actually in View, which is called Comrempla- 


when it will, to revive them again, and as it were paint them 
:eption {anew on it ſelf, though ſome with more, ſome with leſs 


112 RETENTION: 
Fg. 3. Attention and Repetition help much t 
e Flee. the fixing any Jaeas in the Memory : But thoſe 
Dane and Pain, Which naturally at firſt make the deepeſt and 
fix Ideas. molt laſting Impreſſion, are thoſe which are ac 
| companied with Pleaſure or Pain. The prey 
Buſineſs of the Senſes, being to make us take Notice of what 
hurts or advantages the Body, it is wiſely ordered by Na. 
ture (as has been ſhewn) that Pain ſhould accompany the Re. 
ception of ſeveral Ideas; which ſupplying the Place of Conſi 
deration and Reaſoning in Children, and acting quicker tha 
Conſideration in grown Men, makes both the Young and Od 
avoid painful Objects, with that Haſte, which is neceſſary fu 
their Preſervation; and in both ſettles in the Memory a Cay 
tion for the future. os” 

1 g. 4. Concerning the ſeveral Degrees of lafling, 
Ideas fade in wherewith Teas are imprinted on the Memyy, 
the Memory. we may obſerve, that ſome of them have bee 
produced in the Underſtanding,” by an Objed 
affecting the Senſes once only, and no more than once: Other 
that have more than once offer'd themſelves to the Senſe 
have yet been little taken notice of; the Mind, either heed: 
leſs, as in Children, or otherwiſe employ'd, as in Men, inten 
only on one thing, not ſetting the Stamp deep into it ſel 
And in ſome, where they are ſet on with Care and repeated 
Impreſſions, either through the Temper of the Body, or ſome 
-other Default, the Memory is very weak : In all theſe Caſs 
Leas in the Mind quickly fade, and often vaniſh quite out df 
the Underſtanding, leaving no more Foot- ſteps, or remaining 
Characters of themſelves, than Shadows do flying: over Field 
of Corn; and the Mind is as void of them, as if they nent 

had been there. e 8 
g. 5. Thus many of thoſe Leas, which were produced in the 
Minds of Children, in the Beginning of their Senſation (ſome 
of which, perhaps, as of ſome Pleaſures and Pains, were befor 
they were born, and others in their Infancy) if in the futur 
Courſe of their Lives, they are not repeated again, are quite lol; 
without the leaſt Glimpſe remaining of them. This may be ob 
ſerved in thoſe, who by ſome Miſchance have loſt their Sight 
when they were very Young, in whom the Leas of Colour, 
having been but ſlightly taken Notice of, and ceaſing to be u. 
peated, do quite wear out; ſo that ſome Years after, there is 
more Notion nor Memory of Colours left in the Minds, that 
in thoſe of People born Blind. The Memory in ſome Me", 
"tis true, is very tenacious, even to a Miracle: But yet _ 
wed | we 


"Attention, Re- . 


RETENTION. Bo 
uch i; Ml {ecms to be a conſtant Decay of all our [eas, even of thoſe which 
thofe I are ſtruck deepeſt, and in Minds the moſt retentive ; ſo that if 
ſt and ey be not ſometimes renewed by repeated Exerciſe of the 
are ac. MW Senſes, or Reflection on thoſe Kind of Objects, which at firſt 
e great occaſion'd them, the Print wears out, and at laſt there remains 
f what nothing to be ſeen. Thus the Ideas, as well as Children of our 
»y Na. Youth, often die before us: And our Minds repreſent to us thoſe 
e Re ME Tombs, to which we are approaching; where, though the 
Conf MM Braſs and Marble remain, yet the Inſcriptions are effaced by 
er than Time, and the Imagery moulders away. 2 he Pictures drawn in 
1d Ou ar Minds, are laid in fading Colours; and if not ſometimes re- 
ary fo WM frcſhed, vaniſh and er How much the Conſtitution of 
2 Cau our Bodies, and the Make of our Animal Spirits are concerned 
in this, and whether the Temper of the Brain make this Diffe- 
laflig i rence, that in ſome, it retains the Characters drawn on it like 
ſemiry, WW Marble, in others, like Free-ſtone, and in others, little better 
e been than Sand, I ſhall not here enquire, though it may ſeem pro- 
Obje&{Wbable, that the Conſtitution of the Body does ſometimes influ- 
Other, ence the Memory; ſince we oftentimes find a Diſeaſe quite 
Senſe trip the Mind of all its Leas, and the Flames of a Fever, in a 
r hee: few Days, calcine all thoſe Images to Duſt and Confuſion, which 


intent ſeem'd to be as laſting, as if graved in Marble. 

it CF 6. 6. But concerning the {zeas themſelves, it is | 

pete cafie to remark, That thoſe that are ofreneſt re- Conſtantly re- 
2r ſome Veel (amongft which are thoſe that are con- feared Ideas 
Cale I veyed into the Mind by more Ways than one) can ſcarce be 
out d by a frequent Return of the Objects or Actions of. 


nainig that produced them, fix themſelves beſt in the 

Fielo Memory, and remain cleareſt and longeſt there; and there- 
y nere fore thoſe which are of the original Qualities of Bodies, vis. - 
I biaity, Extenſion, Figure, Motion, and Reſt, and thoſe 
d inthe chat almoſt conſtantly affect our Bodies, as Heat and Cold; 
(ſome and thoſe which are the Affections of all Kinds of Beings, as 
> befor Eriſtence, Duration, and Number, which almoſt every Gbject 
> futun that affects our Senſes, every Thought which. employs our 
ite lol Minds, bring along with them: Theſe, I ſay, and the like 
7 be 4 a, are ſeldom quite loſt, whilſt the Mind retains any Ideas 
ir Sigbihat all. . Es | | 

2olous i 6. 7. In this ſecondary Perception, as I may ſo 
o be r call it, or viewing again the Ideas that are lod g'd 
ere o the Memory, the Mind is oftentimes more than 
8, thal 


In remem- 
bring, the 
| Mind is often 

barely paſſive, the Appearances of thoſe dormant acfive. 25 0 


e Men Pictures, depending ſometimes on the Will. The 2 95 
et 9 Mind very often ſets it ſelf on Work in Search of ſome hidden 
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114 RETENTION. 


Tea, and turns, as it were, the Eye of the Soul upon it; though Ml 


ſometimes too they tart up in our Minds of their own accord, 
and offer themſelves to the Underſtanding ; and very often ar: WW wh 
rouzed and tumbled out of their dark Cells, into open Day. 


light, by ſome turbulent and tempeſtuous Paſſion; our Aﬀedi. 10 
ons bringing Leas to our Memory, which had otherwiſe lain . 


quiet and unregarded. This farther is to be obſerved, con. 
cerning Teas lodg'd in the Memory, and upon Occaſion revived Ml ha 


by the Mind, that they are not only (as the Word revive im. 1 


rts) none of them new ones; but alſo that the Mind takes 
Notice of them, as of a former Impreſſion, and renews its Ac. 


uaintance with them, as with Leas it had known before. 80 155 
that though Leas formerly imprinted, are not all conſtantly in Wl dis 
View, yet in Remembrance, they are conſtantly known to be Wl he 
ſuch as have been formerly imprinted, i. e. in View, and taken Wi re 
Notice of before by the Underſtanding. | a 

„„ F. 8. Memory, in an intellectual Creature, is Wl. 
Two Defetts 1. neceſſary in the next Degree to Perception. It is I hi- 
the Memor 5, of ſo great Moment, that where it is wanting, all I 
Fonts we; nd the reſt of our Faculties are in a great Meaſure ore 

N uſeleſs: And we in our Thoughts, Reaſonings, v 
and Knowledge, could not proceed beyond preſent Objetis, wa 
were it not for the Aſſiſtance of our Memories, wherin there po 
may be Z Defects. e 5 

| | : | 4 | rl 
Firſt, That it Joſes the Tdea quite, and ſo far it produces * - 
fect Ignorance. For fince we can know nothing farther than Wl 
we have the Iaea of it, when that is gone, we are in perfect I an 
Ignoramce. 5 | | 1 8 8 K 
Seconaly, That it moves ſlowly, and retrieves not the Idem f 
that it has, and are laid up in Store, quick enough to ſerve the I hi 
Mind upon Occaſions. This, if it be to a great Degree, is hi 
Stußidity; and he, who, through this Default in his Memory, v 
has not the eas that are really preſerved there ready at hand, ſus 
when Need and Occaſion calls for them, were almoſt as good 
be without them quite, fince they ſerve him to little Purpoſe, th 
The dull Man, who loſes the Opportunity, whilſt he is {cek- Wl ;;7 
ing in his Mind for thoſe Ideas that ſhould ſerve his Turn, is N we 
not much more happy in his Knowledge, than one that is per- MW cc 
fectly ignorant. Tis the Buſineſs therefore of the Memory to Ml th. 
furniſh to the Mind thoſe dormant Teas, which it has preſent ce 
Occaſion for, in the having them ready at hand on all Occaſi- ¶ Pa 
ons, conſiſts that which we call Invention, Fancy, and. Quick- ¶ de 
neſs of Parts. do 


6. 9. Theſe 


of Tunes, and the En 


5 RETENTION. 
6. 9. Theſe are Defects we may obſerve in the Memory of 
one Man, compared with another. There is another Detect, 
which we may conceive to be in the Memory of Man in ge- 


neral, compared with ſome ſuperior created intellectual Be- 


ings, which, in this Faculty, may ſo far excel Man, that they 
may have conſtantly in View the whole Senſe of all their for- 


mer Actions, wherein no one of the Thoughts they have ever 


had, may ſlip out of their Sight. The Omniſcience of God, 
who knows all Things, paſt, preſent, and to come, and to 
whom the Thoughts of Mens Hearts always lie open, may 
ſatisfie us of the Pollibility of this. For who can doubt, but 


God may communicate to thoſe glorious Spirits, his imme- 


diate Attendants, any of his Perfections, in what Proportion 
he pleaſes, as far as created finite Beings can be capable. "Tis 
reported of that Prodigy of Parts, Monſieur Paſcal, that till 


the Decay of his Health had impaired his Memory, he forgot 


nothing of what he had done, read, or thought in any Part of 


| his rational Age. This is a Privilege fo little known to moſt 
Men, that it ſeems almoſt incredible to thoſe, who, after the 
ordinary Way, meaſure all others by themſelves: But yet 


when conſidered, may help us to enlarge our Thoughts to- 
wards greater Perfections of it in ſuperior Ranks of Spirits. 
For this of Mr. Paſcal, was {till with the Narrowneſs that hu- 
mane Minds are confin'd to here, of having great Variety of 


Leas only by Succeſſion, not all at once: Whereas the ſeveral 


Degrees of Angels may probably have larger Views, and ſome 
of them be jw. key with Capacities able to retain together, 


ad conſtantly ſet before them, as in one Picture, all their paſt 


Knowledge at once. This, we may conceive, would be no 
ſmall Advantage to the Knowledge of a thinking Man; if all 


his paſt Thoughts, and Reaſonings could be always preſent to 


him. And therefore we may ſuppoſe it one of thoſe Ways, 


| wherein the Knowledge of ſeparate Spirits may exceedingly 
ſurpaſs ours. 8 * 


6:10. This Faculty of laying up, and retaining ,,.,.. 5 
the Leas, that are brought into the Mind, ſeveral Aer. 
other Animals ſeem to have, to a great Degree, as 


well as Man. For to paſs by other Inſtances, Birds learning 
5 may obſerve in them, to hit 


the Notes right, put it paſt doubt with me, that they have Per- 


eavours one 


ception, and retain eas in their Memories, and uſe them for 
Patterns, For it ſeems to me impoſſible, that they ſhould en- 


deavour to conform their Voices to Notes (as *tis plain they 


do) of which they had no Hias. 


Ha ouy 


For though I ſhould grant 
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Sound may mechanically cauſe a certain Motion of the anima 
Spirits in the Brains of thoſe Birds, whilſt the Tune is actual 
playing; and that Motion may be continued on to the Muſcles: 
of the Wings, and ſo the Bird mechanically be driven away 
by certain Noiſes, becauſe this may tend to the Bird's Prefer. 
vation: Yet that can never be ſuppoſed a Reaſon, why it 
' ſhould cauſe mechanically, either whilſt the Tune was play: 
ing, much leſs after it has ceaſed, ſuch a Motion in the Or. 
gans of the Bird's Voice, as ſhould conform it to the Notes af 
a foreign Sound, which Imitation can be of no Uſe to the Bird'; 
Preſervation : But which is more, it cannot with any Appear- 
ance of Reaſon, be ſuppoſed (much leſs proved) that Birds, 
without Senſe and Memory, can approach their Notes, nearer 
and nearer by Degrees, to a Tune play'd Yeſterday ; which if 
they have no Lea of in their Memory, is now no where, not 
can be a Pattern for them to imitate, or which any repeated 
Eſſays can bring them nearer to. Since there is no Reaſon wh 
the Sound of a Pipe ſhould leave Traces in their Brains, whic 
not at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould produce the 
like Sounds; and why the Sounds they make themſelves, 

ould not make Traces which they ſhould follow, as well a 
thoſe of the Pipe, is impoſſible to conceive. | 


! 0 w 
| „ al 

CHAP: XI; b 

| 5 

Of DISCERNING, and other Operations of the Mind. © 
1 F 125 cc 

1 | | or 

No Knowledge 9 1. M Nother Faculty we may take notice «fl re 
e in our Minds, is that of Diſcernigd i A 

| 5 and diſtinguiſhing between the ſeve . ¶ ce 
ral Ideas it has. It is not enough to have a confuſed Percep- ¶ th 
tion of e e general : Unleſs the Mind had a diftinit wi 
Perception of different Objects, and their Qualities, it would bl. 
be capable of very little Knowledge; though the Bodies, that th 
affect us, were as buſie about us, as they are now, and the or 
Mind were continually employ'd in thinking. On this Faculty th 

ot Diſtinguiſhing one Thing from another, depends the Evideni i th 
and Certainty of ſeveral, even very general Propofitions, which ab 
have paſſed for Innate Truths; becauſe Men over-looking the R 


true Cauſe, why thoſe Propoſitions find univerſal Aſſent, imput 
| | 
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it wholly to native uniform Impreſſions; whereas it in Truth 
depends upon this clear diſcerning Faculty of the Mind, where- 
| by it perceives two Iaeas to be the ſame, or different. But of 


this more hereafter. TE, 

g. 2. How much the Imperfection of accurate- 
ly diſcriminating {eas one from another lies, 
either in the Dulneſs, or Faults of the Organs of 
Senſe; or Want of Acuteneſs, Exerciſe, or At- 
tention in the Underſtanding ; or Haſtineſs and Precipitancy, 
natural to ſome Tempers, I will not here examine: It ſuffices to 
take notice, that this is one of the Operations that the Mind 
may reflect on, and obſerve in it ſelf. It is of that Conſequence 
to its other Knowledge, that fo far as this Faculty is in it ſelf 
dull, or not rightly made ada uſe of, for the diſtin 3 


one Thing from another; ſo far our Notions are confuſed, and 


The Difference 
of Wit and 
Judgment. 


our Reaſon and Judgment diſturbed or miſled. If in having 


our Leas in the Memory ready at Hand, conſiſts Quickneſs of 
Parts; in this of having them unconfuſed, and being able nicely 
to diſtinguiſh 'one Thing from another, where there is but the 
leaſt Difference, conſiſts, in a great Meaſure, the Exactneſs of 
Judgment, and Clearneſs of Reaſon, which is to be obſerved 
in one Man above another. And hence, perhaps, may be gi- 
ven ſome Reaſon of that common Obſervation, That Men 
who have a great deal of Wit, and prompt Memories, have not 
always the cleareſt Judgment, or deepeſt Reaſon. For Wit 
lying moſt in the Aſſemblage of Ideas, and putting thoſe toge- 
ther with Quickneſs and Variety, wherein can_be found any 
Reſemblance or Congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant Pi- 
cures, and agreeable}Viſions in the Fancy: ꝓuagment, on the 


| contrary, lies quite on the other Side, in ſeparating carefully, 
one from another, {Jeas wherein can be found the leaſt Diffe- 
| rence, thereby to avoid being miſled by Similitude, and by 


Affinity to take one Thing for another. This is a Way of pro- 


| ceeding quite contrary to Metaphor and Alluſion, wherein, for 


the moſt Part, lies that Entertainment and Pleaſantry of Wit, 
which ſtrikes ſo lively on the Fancy, and therefore ſo accepta- 
ble to all People; becauſe its Beauty appears at firſt Sight, and 
there is required no Labour of Thought, to examine what Truth 
or Reaſon there is in it. The Mind without looking any far- 
ther, reſts ſatisfied with the Agreeableneſs of the Picture, and 
the Gayety of the Fancy: And it is a Kind of an Affront to go 
about to examine it by the ſevere Rules of Truth and good 
Reaſon z whereby it appears, that it conſiſts in ſomething that 
is not perfectly comformable to them. e 
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; 


g. 3. To the well diſtinguiſhing our Leas it 
Clearneſs alone chiefly contributes, they be clear and determi. 


hinders Confu- nate: And when they are ſo, it will not breed. 


ſion. any Confuſion or Miſtake about them, though 
| the Senſes ſhould (as ſometimes they do) con- 
vey them from the ſame Object differently, on different Oc. 


ranons, and ſo ſeem to err. For though a Man in a Fever 


ſhould from Sugar have a bitter Taſte, which at another Time 
would produce a ſweet one; yet the Idea of Bitter in that 


Man's Mind, would be as clear and diſtin&t from the [ea of 


Sweet, as it he had taſted only Gall. Nor does it make any 
more Confuſion between the two Teas of Sweet and Bitter, 
that the ſame Sort of Body produces at one Time one, and at 
another Time another Idea, by the Taſte, than it makes a 
Confuſion in two Jaeas of White and Sweet, or White and 
Round, that the ſame Piece of Sugar produces them both in 
the Mind at the ſame Lime. And the [eas of Orange-colour 


and Azure, that are produced in the Mind, by the ſame Parcel 
of the Infuſion of Liguum Nephriticum, are no leſs diſtindt 


Teas, than thoſe of the ſame Colours, taken from two very 
different Bodies. roſe 
6. 4. The COMP ARTNG them one with 
Comparing, another, in reſpect of Extent, Degrees, Time, 
N Place, or any other Circumſtances, is another 
Operation of the Mind about its Ideas, and is that upon which 
depends all that large Tribe of Leas, comprehended under Re- 
lation; which of how vaſt an Extent it is, I ſhall have Occa- 
fion to conſider hereafter. c SY 
g. 5. How far Brutes partake in this Faculty, 
Brutes com- is not eaſy to determine; I imagine they have 
pare, but im- it not in any great Degree: For though they 
perfecily. probably have ſeveral 7seas diſtin enough, yet 
| it ſeems to me to be the Prerogative of Humane 
Underſianding, when it has ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed any Lea, 
ſo as to perceive them to be 1 different, and ſo conſe- 
2 two, to caſt about and conſider in what Circumſtances 
they are capable to be compared. And therefore, I think; 
Beaſts compare not their Ideas, farther than ſome ſenſible Cir- 
cumſtances annexed to the Objects themſelves, The other 
Power of comparing, which may be obſerved in Men, belong- 
ing to general 7zeas, and uſeful only to abſtract Reaſonings, 
we may probably conjecture Beaſts have not. 
9. 6. The next Operation we may obſerve in 
the Mind about its Leas, is COMPOSITI- 
I FFF. e 


Compeunding, | 


„ 
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ON; whereby it puts together ſeveral of thoſe ſimple ones it 
has received from Senſation and Reflection, and combines 
them into complex ones. Under this, of Compoſition, may 
be reckon'd alſo, that of ENLARGING; wherein, though | 
the Compoſition does not {o much appear as in more complex 
anes, yet it is nevertheleſs a putting ſeveral Leas together, 
though of the ſame Kind. Thus by adding Gaara iodine 
together, we make the Iaea of a Dozen; and putting together 
the repeated {eas of ſeveral Perches, we frame that of Fur- 


e e : 
— In this alſo, I ſuppoſe, Brutes come far 


| ſhort of Men. For though they take in, and re- Brutes com- 


tain together ſeveral Combinations, or fimple pound but lis 
Ideas, as poſſibly the Shape, Smell, and Voice ve. | 

of his. Maſter, make up the complex ea a Dog 

has of him; or rather are ſo many diſtin Marks whereby he 


knows him? yet I 40 uct think they do of themſelves ever com- 


pound them, and nabe complex Ideas. And perhaps even 
where we think they have complex Ideas, tis only one ſimple 
one that directs them in the Ne of ſeveral Things, 


| which poſſibly they diſtinguiſh leſs by their Sight than we ima- 


gine. For I have been credibly informed, that a Bitch will nurſe, 
lay with, and be fond of young Foxes, as much as, and in 

ace of her Puppies, if you can but get them once to ſuck her, 

ſo long that her M 


ilk may go through them. And thoſe Ani- 


mals which have a numerous Brood of young ones at once, ap- 


pear not to have any Knowledge of their Number; for though ' 


they are mightily concerned for any of their young, that are 


taken from them whilſt they are in Sight or Hearing, yet if one 
or two of them be ſtolen from them in their Abſence, or without 
Noiſe, they appear not to miſs them, or to have any Senſe 
that 8 8 umber is leſſen'd. | Ro 

9. 8. When Children have, by repeated Senſa- . 
tions, got Ideas fixed in their Memories, they be- Nang 


| gin, by Degrees, to learn the Uſe of Signs. And when they have 


got the Skill to apply the Organs of Speech to the framing of 
articulate Sounds, they begin to make uſe of Words to ſigniſie 

their Leas to others: Theſe verbal Signs they ſometimes bor- 
row from others, and ſometimes make, themſelves, as one may 


| obſerve among the new and unuſual Names Children often 


give to Things in their firſt Uſe of Language. | | 

9. 9. The Uſe of Words then being to Rand. Abftrafling. 
as outward Marks of our internal Leas, and thoſe © . 
Leas being taken from particular Things, if every particular 
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Taea that we take in, ſhould have a diftint Name, Name 
mult be endleſs. Lo prevent this, the Mind makes the par 
ricular [zeas, received from particular Objects, to become gene 
ral; which is done by contidering them as they are in the 

Mind ſuch Appearances, ſeparate from all other Exiftenca 
and the Circumſtances of real Exiltence, as Time, Place, c 
any other concomitant LJacas. This is called AB STRAC 
210 N, whereby Ideas taken from particular Beings, become 
general Repreſentatives of all of the ſame Kind; and thei 
Names general Names, applicable to whatever exiſts conforms 
ble to ſuch abſtract eas. Such preciſe, naked Appearance 
in the Mind, without conſidering how, whence, or with what 
others they came there, the Underſtanding lays up (with Name 
commonly annexed to them) as the Standards to rank real Ex. 
ences into Sorts, as they agree with theſe Patterns, and to 
| denominate them accordingly. Thus the ſame Colour being 
odſerved to Day in Chalk or Snow, which the Mind Yeſterday 

received from Milk, it conſiders that Appearance alone, make; 
it a Repreſentative of all of that Kind ; and having given i 
the Name JWhiteneſs, it by that Sound fignifies the ſame Quz 
lity whereſoever to be imagin'd or met with; and thus Uni. 
verſals, whether Leas or Terms, are made. 

| 9. 10. If it may be doubted, whether ZBeaf 
Frutes abſtract compound and enlarge their Teas that Way, v 
not. any Degree: This, I think, I may be poſitive it, 
| that the Power, of Abſtracting is not at all in 
them; and that the having of general 7zeas, is that which put 

a perfect Diſtinction betwixt Man and Brutes; and is an 5 
cellency which the Faculties of Brutes do by no means attain 
to. For it is evident, we obſerve no Footſteps in them, « 
waking uſe of general Signs for univerſal Leas; from which 
we have Reaſon to imagine, that they have not the Faculty d 
abſtracting, or making general Leas, ſince they have no Ute 
of Words, or any other general Signs; 

. II. Nor can it be imputed to their Want of fit Organs to 
frame articulate Sounds, that they have no Uſe or Knowledge 
of general Words; fince many of them, we find, can faſhion 
ſuch Sounds, and pronounce Words diſtinctly enough, but ne. 
ver with any ſuch Application. And on the other Side, Men, 
who through ſome Defect in the Organs, want Words, yet fal 
not to expreſs their univerſal IAeas by Signs, which ſerve them 
inſtead of general Words ; a Faculty which we ſee Beaſts come 
ſhort in. And therefore, I think, we may ſuppoſe, that tis in 
this, that the Species of Hrutes are diſcriminated from Man | 

| an 
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and tis that proper Difference wherein they are wholly ſepa- 
rated, and which at laſt widens to ſo vaſt a Diſtance. For if 
they have any [eas at all, and are not bare Machines (as ſome 
would have them) we cannot deny them to have ſome Reaſon. 
It ſeems as evident to me, that they do ſome of them in certain 
Inſtances reaſon, as that they have Senſe; but it is only in par- 
ticular 7deas, juſt as they receiv'd them from their Senſes. They 
are the beſt of them tied up within thoſe narrow Bounds, and 
have not (as I think) the Faculty to enlarge them by any Kind 
of Abſtrattton. | | ; | 

9. 12. How far Niots are concerned in the , and mad 
Want or Weakneſs of any, or all of the foregoing ,,,,, 6 
Faculties, an exact Obſervation of their ſeveral 2 
Ways of faltering, would no doubt diſcover. . For thoſe who 
either perceive Ri dully, or retain the 7zeas that come into 
their Minds but ill, who cannot readily excite or compound 


them, will have little Matter to think on. Thoſe who cannot 


ü compare, and abſtract, would hardly be able to 


underſtand, and make uſe of Language, or judge, or reaſon, 


to any tolerable Degree: But only a little, and imperfectly, a- 
bout Things preſent, and very familiar to their Senſes. And 
indeed, any of the forementioned Faculties, if wanting, or out 


of order, produce ſuitable Defects in Mens Underſtandings and 


Knowledge. | | Fo 

J. 13. In fine, the Defect in Naturals ſeems to proceed from 
Want of Quickneſs, Activity, and Motion in the intellectual 
Faculties, whereby they are deprived of Reaſon : Whereas 


nad Men, on the other fide, ſeem to ſuffer by the other Ex- 


treme, For they do not appear to me to have loſt the Facul- 
ty of Reaſoning ; but having joined together ſome [eas very 
wrongly, they miſtake them for Truths; and they err as Men 
do that argue right from wrong Principles: For by the Vio- 
lence of their Imaginations, 8 taken their Fancies for 
Realities, they make right Deductions from them. Thus 
you ſhall find a diſtracted Man fancying himſelf a King, with 
a right Inference, require ſuitable Attendance, Reſpect, and 


Obedience: Others, who have thought themſelves made of 


Glaſs, have uſed the Caution neceflary to preſerve ſuch brittle 
Bodies. Hence it comes to paſs, that a Man, who is very 
lober, and of a right Underſtanding in all other Things, may 
in one particular be as frantick as any in Bedlam ; if either by 
any ſudden very ſtrong Impreſſion, or long fixing his Fancy 
upon one Sort of Thoughts, incoherent Taeas have been ce- 
mented together ſo powerfully, as to remain united. Wu 

| SE. ere 


their Riſe, Progreſs, and gradual Improvements. 
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there are Degrees of Madneſs, as of Folly; the diſorderly 
jumbling [eas together, is in ſome more, and ſome leſs. In 
Mort, herein ſeems to lie the Difference between Idiots and 
mad Men, that mad Men 50. wrong eas together, and ſo 


make wrong Propoſitions, but argue and reaſon right from 
them: But Idiots make very few or no Propoſitions, and reaſon 


Farce at all. | 
| | F. 14. Theſe, I think, are the firſt Facultic; WI Rea 
Method. and Operations of the Mind, which it makes ble! 
uſe of in Underſtanding ; and though they ar: Wl thei 
exerciſed about all its Leas in general; yet the Tntance 1 and 
have hitherto 2 have been chiefly in ſimple Ideas, and! the 
have fubjoined the vn Tr of theſe Faculties of the Edt 
Mind, to that of ſimple Ideas, before I come to what ! Jaid 


have to ſay, concerning complex ones, for theſe following De, 
Reaſons: 5 8 ( 


Firſt, Becauſe ſeveral of theſe Faculties being exerciſcd at 
Frſt principally about fimple Ideas, we might, by following 
Nature in its ordinary Method, trace and diſcover them in 


Secondly, Becauſe obſerving the Faculties of the Mind, how 
_ they operate about ſimple Neas, which are uſually in moſt 
Mens Minds much more clear, preciſe, and diſtin, than com- 
plex ones, we may the better examine and learn how the Mind 
abſtracts, denominates, compares, and exerciſes its other Ope- 
rations, about thoſe which are complex, wherein we are much 
more liable to Miſtake. ö 5 | 
Thirdly, Becauſe theſe very Operations of the Mind about 
Teas, receiv'd from Senſation, are themſelves, when reflected 
on, another Set of 7zeas, derived from that other Source of our 
Knowledge, which I call Refection; and therefore fit to be 
conſidered in this Place, after the fimple Teas of Senſation. 
Of Compounding, Comparing, AbſtraRing, Sc. I have but 
juſt ſpoken, having Occaſion to treat of them more at large in 
other Places. | | 
C. 15. And thus I have given a ſhort, and, I 
Theſe are the think, true Hiſtory of the firſt Beginnings of 
Beginnings of Humane Knowhkage ; whence the Mind has its 
Humane firſt Objects, and by what Steps it makes its 
Knowledge, Progreſs to the laying in, and ſtoring up thole WW « 
Taeas, out of which is to be framed all the 
Knowledge it is capable of; wherein I muſt appeal to Expe- 
rience and Obſervation, whether I am in the right: The belt I | 


Way 
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derly Wl Way to come to Truth, being to examine Things as really they 
„ In are, and not to conclude they are, as we fancy of our ſelves, 
and or have been taught by others to imagine. | | 
nd ſo g. 16. To deal truly, this is the only Way, Appeal 1e Es- 
from chat I can diſcover, whereby the Ideas of Things Feriewces. 
2aſon WM ire brought into the Underſtanaing : If other 

| Men have either Innate Ideas, or infuſed Principles, they have 
ultics MW Reaſon to enjoy them; and if they are ſure of it, it is impoſſi- 
akes ble for others to deny them the Privilege that they have above 
y are their Neighbours. I can ſpeak but of what I find in my ſelf, 
es, 1 and is agreeable to thoſe Notions; which, if we will examine 
ind [ the whole Courſe of Men in their ſeveral Ages, Countries, and 
the Educations, ſeem to depend on thoſe Foundations which I have 
at | aid, and to correſpond with this Method, in all the Parts and 
wing Degrees thereof. | es 
J. 17. I pretend not to teach, but to enquire ; 
and therefore cannot but confeſs here again, Dark Room. 


xd at That external and internal Senſation, are the 
wing only Paſſages, that I can find, of Knowledge, to the Under- 
m in ſtanding. Theſe alone, as far as I can diſcover, are the Win- 


dows by which Light is let into this Dark Room. For, me- 
thinks the Underſtanding is not much unlike a Cloſet, wholly 
ſhut from Light, with only ſome little Opening left, to let 
in external viſible Reſemblances, or Leas of Things with- 
out; would the Pictures coming into ſuch a dark Room but 
tay there, and lie ſo orderly as to be found upon Occafion, - 
it would very much reſemble the Underſtanding of a Man, 
in Reference to all Objects of Sight, and the [4eas of them. 
Theſe are my Guefles concerning the Means whereby the 
Underſtanding comes to have, and retain ſimple Ideas, and the 
Modes of them, with ſome other Operations about them. I 
A now to examine ſome of theſe ſimple eas and their 
Modes, a little more particular. Fol, | 


a \ 


———— 2 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Complex IDE AS. 


—_ 


9.1. E have hitherto confidered thoſe Made by the 
5 0 Taeas, in the Reception whereof, the Mind out of 
Mind is only paſſive, which are thoſe ple ones, 
ſimple ones received from Senſuriou and Reflection before- 
We d 00 0 Oe mentioned, 
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mentioned, whereof the Mind cannot make one to it ſelf, nor 
have any Idea which does not wholly conſiſt of them. But as 
the Mind is wholly paſſive in the Reception of all its ſimple 
Fees, ſo it exerts ſeveral Acts of its own, whereby out of its 
fimple Zzeas, as the Materials and Foundations of the ref}, 
the other are framed. The Acts of the Mind wherein it ex 
erts its Power over its ſimple Ideas, are chiefly theſe three, 
1. Combining ſeveral ſimple Ideas into one compound one, 
and thus all complex Ideas are made. 2. The ſecond, is 
bringing two Heas, whether ſimple or complex, together; 
and ſetting them by one another, ſo as to take a View cf 
them at once, without uniring them into one; by which Way 
it gets all its {eas of Relations. The third, is ſeparating 
them from all other eas that accompany them in their real 
Exiſtence ; this is called Abſtrattion : And thus all its general 
Leas are made. This ſhews Man's Power, and its Way of 
Operation, to be much-what the ſame in the Material and In- 
tellectual Word: For the Materials in both being ſuch as he 
has no Power over, either to make or deſtroy, all that Man 
can do, is either to unite them together, or to ſet them by 
one another, or wholly ſeparate them. 41 ſhall here begin 
with the firſt of theſe, in the Conſideration of complex Tea, 
and come to the other two in their due Places. As fimplc 
Leas are obſerved to exiſt in ſeveral Combinations united to- 
gether; ſo the Mind has a Power to conſider ſeveral of them 
united together, as one ea; and that not only as they arc 
united in external Objects, but as it ſelf has 1oin'd them. [eas 
thus made up of ſeveral ſimple ones put together, I call Com. 
Flex; ſuch as are Beauty, Gratitude, a Man, an Army, tit 
Univerſe ; which though complicated of various fimple Ha, 
or cortex Ideas made up of ſimple ones, yet are, when the 
Mind pleaſes, conſidered each by it ſelf, as one entire Thing, 
and fignified by one Name. 
9. 2. In this Faculty of repeating and joining 
Made wvolunta- together its eas, the Mind has great Power in 


rily, varying and multiplying the Objects of its 


I bougghts, infinitely beyond what Fenſation or 
Reflection furniſhed it with: But all This ſtill confined to thoſe 
{imple 1Zeas, which it received from thoſe two Sources, and 
which are the ultimate Materials of all its Compoſitions. Fot 
ſimple Jaeas are all from Things themſelves; and of theſe itt 
Alind can have no more, nor other than what are ſuggeſted 
to it. It can have no other {eas of ſenſible Qualities than 
what come from without by the Senſes, nor any [eas of other 
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Kind of Operations of a thinking Subſtance, than what it finds 
in it ſelf: But when it has once got theſe {imple Iaeas, it is 
not confined barely to Obſervation; and what offers it ſelf from 
without; it can, by its own Power, put together thoſe Heas 
it has, and make new Complex ones, which it never received 
{ united. | ig, | | 5 
g. 3. Complex Taeas, however compounded and 
decompounded, though their Number be infinite, pode ; 
and the Variety endleſs, wherewith they fill, and ane; oP ma 
entertain the Thoughts of Men; yet, I think, they 1,1," 
may be all reduced under theſe three Heads: ys 


Are either 


1. Modes, 
2. Subſtances. 
3. Relations. 


(. 4. Firſt, Modes I call ſuch complex 7zeas, 
which however compounded, contain not in them 
the Suppoſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are conſidered 
as Dependences on, or Affections of Subſtances ; ſuch are the 


Modes. 


Leas cer by the Words Triangle, Gratitude, Murther, Ec. 


And if in this, I uſe the Word More in ſomewhat a different 
Senſe from its ordinary Signification, I beg Pardon ; it being 
unavoidable in Diſcourſes differing from the ordinary received 
Notions, either to make new Words, or to uſe old Words in 
ſomewhat a new Signification, the latter whereof, in our preſent. 
Caſe, is perhaps the more tolerable of the two. 
9. 5. Oftheſe Modes, there are two Sorts, which Simple aud 
ſome which are only Variations, or different N 4) 
Combinations of the ſame ſimple Nea, without the Mixture 
of any other, as a Dozen, or Score ; which are nothing but the 
Heas of ſo many diſtinct Unites added together, and theſe I 
call ſimple Modes, as being contained within the Bounds of 
one fimple T4ea. Secondly, There are others compounded of 
ſimple Ideas of ſeveral Kinds, put together, to make one Com- 
plex one; v. g. Beauty, conſiſting of a certain Compoſition of 
Colour and Figure, cauſing Delight in the Beholder; Theft, 
which being the concealed Change of the Poſſeſſion of any 
Thing, without the Conſent of the Proprietor, contains, as is 
viſible, a Combination of ſeveral Neas of ſeveral Kinds; and 
theſe I call mixed Modes. - 2 

J. 6. Secondly, The. Leas of Subſtances are Subſtances. ſin- 


ſuch Combinations of ſimple Leas, as are taken g le or colleclire. 
| | | to 
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to repreſent diſtin particular Things ſubſiſting by themſelves: 
in which the ſuppoſed, or cu 4 
as it is, is always the firſt and chief. Thus, if to Subſtance 
be joined the {imple Idea of a certain dull whitiſh Colour, 
with certain Degrees of Weight, Hardneſs, Ductility, and Fu- 
fibility, we have the Idea of Lead; and a Combination of the 
Leas of a certain Sort of Figure, with the Powers of Motion, 
Thought, and Reaſoning, joined to Subſtance, make the or. 
dinary Idea of a Man. Now, of Subſtances alſo, there are 
two Sorts of eas; one of ſingle Subſtances, as they exiſt ſe- 
parately , as of 4 Man, or a Sheep; the other of ſeveral df 
thoſe put together, as an Army of Men, or Flock of Sheep; 
which collective Ideas of ſeveral Subſtances, thus put together, 
are as much each of them one ſingle Idea, as that of a Man, 
RE.  :- „„ | 

: 6. 7. Thirdly, The laſt Sort of complex Teas, 


Relation. is that we call Relation, which conſiſts in the 


Conſideration, and comparing one Idea with ano- 


ther: Of theſe ſeveral Kinds, we ſhall treat in their Order. 


J. 8. If we will trace the Progreſs of ow 

The abſtrvſe} Minds, and with Attention obſerve how it re- 
Ideas from the peats, adds together, and unites its fimple Iaeas 
two Sources, received from Senſation or Reflection, it will 
lead us farther than at firſt, perhaps, we ſhould 


have imagined. And, I believe, we ſhall find, if we warily 


obſerve the Originals of our Notions, that even he moſt ab. 


ſtruuſe Ideas, how remote ſoever they may ſeem from Senſe, ot 


from any Operation of our own Minds, are yet only ſuch as 
the Diderttanding frames to it ſelf, by repeating and joining 
together eas, that it had either from Objects of Senſe, or 
from its own Operations about them: So that thoſe even large 
and abſtract Ideas, are derived from Senſation, or Reffection, 
being no other than what the Mind, by the ordinary Uſe 


of its own Faculties, employed about {eas received from 


Objects of Senſe, or from the Operations it obſerves in it 


ſelf about them, may, and does attain unto. This I ſhall en- 


deavour to ſhew in the Ideas we have of Space, Time, and 
Infinity, and ſome few other, that ſeem the moſt remote 


from thoſe Originals. 


Lea of Subſtance, ſuch. 


NN 
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ſuch. 1 1 5 | | 
r BE 5 | 

Tu. WM Of Simple Modes; and firſt, of the Simple Modes 

the BY 1 of Space. e 

tion, Wl | | | 

e Ot. 

' . .. HT Hough in the foregoing Part, I have 1 

K fe. | often mentioned fimple Ideas, which Simple Modes. 

al of are truly the Materials of all our 

ep; Knowledge; yet having treated of them there, rather in the 

ther, ay that they come into the Mind, than as diſtinguiſhed from 

Man, others more com unded, it will not be, perhaps, amiſs to 
take a View of ſome of them again under this Conſideration, 

eas, and examine thoſe different Modifications of the ſame Idea; 

\ the W which the Mind either finds in Things exiſting, or is able to 

ano- make within it ſelf, without the Help of any extrinſical Object, 

er. er any foreign Suggeſtion. | | 

F our Thoſe Modifications of any one ſimple Idea, (which, as has 

it re- been ſaid, I call [imple Modes, are as perfectly different and 


Teas diſtinct Leas in the Mind, as thoſe: of the greateſt Diſtance 
will or Contrariety. For the Idea of Tuo, is as diſtinct frem 
ould chat of One, as Blueneſs, from Heat, or either of them from 
arily Ney Number: And yet it is made up only of that fimple 
> ab. ea of an Unite repeated; and Repetitions of this Kind, 
ſe, of ooined together, make thoſe diſtinCt /imple Modes, of a Dozen, 
ch as a Groſs, a Million. | | TEE 
ining 9. 2. I ſhall begin with the /i72/e Idea of Space. 
e, or have ſhewed above, c. 4. that we get the Idea Idea of Space. 
large of Space, both by our Sight, and Touch; which, | 
ion, MF | think, is ſo evident, that it would be as needleſs to go to 
- Uſe 58 that Men perceive, by their Sight, a Diſtance between 
odies of different Colours, or between the Parts of the ſame 
in it Body; as that they ſee Colours themſelves: Nor is it leſs ob- 


11 en- ious, that they can do ſo in the Dark by Feeling and Touch, | 


ed 9. 3. This Space conſidered barely in Length 

mote between any two Beings, without conſidering 
any Thing elſe between them, is called Diſtancè: 
If conſidered in Length, Breadth, and Thickneſs, I think it 
may be called Capacity : 'The Term Extenſion is uſually ap- 
plied to it in what Manner ſoevet confidered. - | 

AP. ſ. 4. Each different Diſtance, is a different ,, 
Modification of Space, and each Idea of any 4if- a 


Space and Ex- 
tenſion. 


* 


ferent 


are ſo many diſtinct 7zeas made up only of Space. When any 


to Mens Thoughts, they can in their Minds ——_ them as | 
the Bodies of the Univerſe, or elſe beyond the utmoſt Bounds 


adding it to the former as often as we will, without being ever 


Cr 
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ferent Diſtance; or Space, is a ſimple Mode of this Idea. Men, Ml ay 


for the Uſe, and by the Cuſtom of Meaſuring, ſettle in their Ml ail 
Minds the Leas of certain ſtated Lengths, ſuch as are an Inch, 
Foot, Tard, Fathom, Mile, Diameter cf the Earth, &c. which 


ſuch ſtated Lengths or Meaſures of Space are made familiar 


often as they will, without mixing or joining to them the 7 
of Body, or any Thing elſe; and frame to themſelves the [gens 
of long, ſquare, or cubick Feer, Taras, or Fathcims, here amongſt 


of all Bodies; and by adding theſe ſtill one to another, enlarge 
their ea of Space as much as they pleaſe. This Power of 
repeating, or doubling any 14ea we have of any Diſtance, and 


able to come to any Stop or Stint, let us enlarge it as much as 
we will, is that which gives us the ea of [mmenſity. 
Fg. 5. There is another Modification of this 
Figure. Alea, which is nothing but the Relation which 
the Parts of the Termination of Extenfion, or 
circumſcribed Space, have amongſt themſelves. This the 
Touch diſcovers in ſenſible Bodies, whoſe Extremities come 
within our Reach; and the Eye takes both from Bodies and 
Colours, whoſe Boundaries are within its View: Where ob- 
ſerving how the Extremities terminate either in ſtreight Lines, 
which meet at diſcernible Angles; or in crooked Lines, 
wherein no Angles can be perceived, by conſidering theſe 
as they relate to one another, in all Parts of the Extremities of 
any Body or Space, it has that IAea we call Figure, which af. 
fords to the Mind infinite Variety. For beſides the vaſt Num- 
ber of different Figures, that do really exiſt in the coherent Ml 1: 
Maſſes of Matter, the Stock that the Mind has in its Power, ol 
by varying the ea of Space; and thereby making {till new MW 
Compoſitions, by repeating its own eas, and joining them as Si 
it pleaſes, is perfectly inechauſtible: And ſo it can multiply MW =: 


Figures in 127111117, | 

| 6. 6. For the Mind having a Power to repeat WM it 

Figure, the Jie of any Length directly ſtretched out, and tt 

| join it to another in the ſame Direction, which is t 

to double the Length of that ſtreight Line, or elſe Join it to i 

another with what Inclination it thinks fit, and ſo make what 8 

Sort of Angles it pleaſes: And being able alſo to ſhorten an) b 

Line it imagines, by taking from it one half, or one fourth, or t 

what Part it pleaſes, without being able to come to an End of 1 
8 any 
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any ſich Diviſions, it can make an Angle of any Bigneſs: 80 
allo the Lines that are its Sides, of what Length he pleaſes, 
which joining again to other Lines of different Lengths, and 
at different Angles, till it has wholly incloſed any Space, it 
is evident, that it can multiply Figures, both in their Shape 
and Capacity, in igfinitum; all which are but ſo many diffe- 

rent ſimple Modes of Space. | 


The ſame that it can do with trait Lines, it can do alſo 
with crooked, or crooked and firait together; and the ſame it 
can do in Lines, it can alſo in Superficies; by which we may 
be led into farther Thoughts of the endleſs Variety of Figures, 
that the Mind has a Power to make, and thereby to multiply 
the ſmple Modes of Space. on pe ew ts 0 Op 

6. 7. Another [ea coming under this Head, 
and belonging to this Tribe, is that we call 
Place, As in ſimple Space, we conſider the Re- 
lation of Diſtance between any two Bodies or Points; ſo in 


Place. 


| our [dea of Place, we conſider the Relation of Diſtance be- 


twixt any Thing, and any two or more Points, which are con- 
fidered as keeping the ſame Diſtance one with another, and 
ſo conſidered as at Reſt : For when we find any Thing at the 
fame Diſtance now, which it was Yeſterday from any two or 
more Points, which have not ſince changed their Diſtance one 
with another, and with which we then compared it, we ſay 
it hath kept the ſame Place: But if it hath ſenfibly altered 
its Diſtance, with either of thoſe Points, we ſay it hath 
changed its Place: Though W ſpeaking, in the common 
Notion of Place, we do not always exactly obſerve the Di- 
ſtance from preciſe Points; but from larger Portions of ſenſible 
Objects, to which we conſider the Thing placed to bear Re- 
2 and its Diſtance, from which we have ſome Reaſon to 
Oblerve. | | 8 

J. 8. Thus a Company of Cheſs-men ſtanding on the ſame 
Square of the Cheſs-board, where we left them, we fay, they. 
are all in the ſame Place, or unmoved ; though, perhaps, the 
Cheſs-board hath been in the meantime carried out of one Room 
into another, becauſe we compared them only to the Parts of 
the Cheſs-board, which keep the ſame Diſtance one with ano- 
ther. The Cheſs-board, we alſo ſay, is in the ſame Pare it was, 
if it remain in the ſame Part of the Cabbin, though, N the 
Ship which it is in, ſails all the while: And the Ship is faid to 
be in the ſame Place, ſuppoſing it kept the ſame Diſtance with 
the Parts of the neighbouring Land ; though, perhaps, the 
Earth hath turned round; and 7 both Cheſs- men and 1 

an 
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and Ship, have every one changed Place, in reſpect of remoter 
Bodies, which have kept the ſame Diſtance one with another. 


But yet the Diſtance from certain Parts of the Board, being that 


which determines the Place of the Cheſs- men; and the Diſtance 
from the fixed Parts of the Cabin (with which we made the 
Compariſon) being that which determined the Place of the 
Cheſs-board, and the fixed Parts of the Earth, that by which 
we determined the Place of the Ship, theſe Things may be ſaid 
properly to be in the ſame Place, in thoſe Reſpects: Though 


their Diſtance from ſome other Things, which in this Matter 


we did not conſider, being varied, they have undoubted| 

changed Place in that Reſpect; and we our ſelves ſhall think 

ſo, when we have Occaſion to compare them with thoſe other. 
C. 9. But this Modification of Diſtance we call Place, being 


made by Men for their common Uſe, that by it they might 
be able to defign the particular Poſition of Things, where they 


had Occafion for ſuch Deſignation, Men confider and deter- 
mine of this Place, by reference to thoſe adjacent Things, 
which beſt ſerved to their preſent Purpoſe, without confider- 
ing other Things, which to another Purpoſe would better 4e- 
termine the Place of the ſame Thing. Thus in the Cheſs- 
board, the Uſe of the Deſignation of the Place of each Cheſs- 
man being determined only within that chequer'd Piece of 


Wood, twould croſs that Purpoſe, to meaſure it by any 0 
1 


elſe : But when theſe very Cheſs-men are put up. in a Bag, 
any one ſhould aſk where the Black King is; it would be pro- 
per to determine the Place by the Parts of the Room it was in, 
and not by the Cheſs- board; there being another Uſe of An- 
ing the Place it is now in, than when in Play it was on the 
Cheſs-board, and ſo muſt be determined by other Bodies, 
So if any one ſhould aſk, in what Place are the Verſes which 
report the Story of Niſus and Eurialus, *twould be very im- 
. to determine this Place, by ſaying, they were in fach a 
art of the Earth, or in Bodley's Library : But the right De- 
ſignation of the Place, would be ; Parts of Virgil's Works; 
and the proper Anſwer would „That theſe Verſes wete 


about the middle of the Ninth Book of his Æneids; and that 


they have been always conſtantly in the ſame Place ever fince 
Virgil was 7 Which is true, though the Book it ſelf 


hath moved a thouſand Times; the Uſe of the Lea of Place 


here, being to know only in what Part of the Book that Story 
is, that ſo upon Occaſion we may know where to find it, and 
have recourſe to it for our Uſe. | 


Place, 9. 10. That Our lea of Place is nothing _=_ 
| ut 
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aoter but ſuch a relative Poſition of any Thing, as 1 have before 
ther, mentioned, I think is plain, and will be eafily admitted, when 
that, | we conſider that we can have no Lea of the Place of the Uni- 
ance verſe, though we can of all the Parts of it; becauſe beyond 
: the that we have not the IAea of any fixed, diſtinct, particular 
Ke Beings, in reference to which we can imagine it to have any 
155 Relation of Diſtance; but all beyond it, is one uniform Space 
wary or Expanfion, whetein the Mind finds no Variety; no Marks. 


ugh I for to ſay, that the World is ſomewhere; means no more than 
o_ that it does exiſt : This, tho' a Phraſe borrowed from Place, 
* T ſignifying only its Exiſtence, not Location; and when one can 


th find out and frame in his Mind, clearly and diſtinctly, the 
er. piace of the Univerſe, he will be able to tell us, whether it 
eing moves or ſtands ſtill in the undiſtinguiſhable Inane of infinite 
ight Space; though it be true, that the Word Place has ſometimes 
* a more confuſed Senſe, and ſtands for that Space which any 
39895 Body takes up; and ſo the Univerſe is in a Place. The Lea 
100 therefore of Place, we have by the ſame Means that we get 
| » 4 the Iaea of Space, whereof this is but a particular limited Con- 
15 ſideration,) v7. by our Sight and Touch ; by either of Which, 
” ve N our . e _ Ideas 9 3 or Diſtance. 
6 11. There are ſome that would perſwade * 
5 of us, that Body and Extenſion are the {ans Thing ; 2 22 be 
U. cho either change the Signification of Words; . 8 
l which I would not ſuſpect them of, they having 
+4 fo ſeverely condemned the Philoſophy of others, becauſe it 
> WE hath been too much placed in the uncertain Meaning, or de- 
> WE ccitful Obſcurity of doubtful or infignificant Terms. If there- 
F fore they mean by Body and Extenſion; the ſame that other 
15 People do, viz. by Body, ſomething that is ſolid and extend- 
_ ed, whoſe Parts are ſeparable and moveable different Ways; 
and by Extenfion, _ the Space that lies between the Ex- 
* tremities of thoſe ſolid coherent Parts, and which is poſſeſſed 
0 by them, they confound very different eas one with another. 
For I appeal to every Man's own Thoughts; whether the ae 
of Space be not as diſtinct from that of Solidity, as it is from 
the Idea of Scarlet Colour? *Tis true, Solidity cannot exiſt 
without Extenfion, neither can Scarlet Colour exiſt without 
Extenfion ; but this hinders not, but that they are diſtinct 
Teas, Many Ideas require others as neceſſary to their Exiſt- 
ence or Conception, which yet are very diſtinct eas. Moti- 
on can neither be, nor be conceived without Space; and yet 
Motion is not Space, nor Space Motion: Space can exiſt with- 
out it, and they are very "_ Tdeas ; and fo, 1 2 =o 
| 2 15 
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ſion in it; the ſame Reaſon will be as valid, I ſuppoſe, to 


from the other; ſo that the Continuity cannot be ſeparated, 


| parate one from the other, than he can actually 
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thoſe of Space and Solidity. ae is ſo inſeparable an 7 


from Body, that upon that depends its filling of Space, iti 2 
Contact, Impulſe, and Communication of Motion upon Im. A, 


mo And if it be a Reaſon to prove, that Spirit is different þ 


om Body, becauſe Thinking includes not the Idea of Exten- 05 


prove, that Space is net Body, becauſe it includes not the Ie Pe. 
of Solidity in it 5 Space and Solidity being as diſtinct Iaeas, as 
Thinking and Extenfion, and as wholly ſeparable in the Mind 
one from another. Body then and Extenſion, tis evident, are 
two diſtinct eas. For, | Fe, No Bl 

g. 12. Firſt, Extenſion includes no Solidity nor Reſiſtance to 
the Motion of Body, as Body does. | Te To 

g. 13. Secondly, The Parts of pure Space are inſeparable one 


neither really, nor mentally. For I demand of any one to re- 
move any Part of it from another, with which it is continued, 
even ſo much as in Thought. To divide and feparate actual. 
ly, is, as I think, by removing the Parts one from another, to 
make two Superficies, where before there was a Continuiry: 
And to divide mentally, is to make in the Mind two Superfi- 
cies, where before there was a Continuity, and conſider them 
as removed one from the other; which can only be done in 
Things confidered by the Mind, as capable of being ſeparated; 
and by Separation of acquiring new diſtin Superficies, which 
they then have not, but are capable of: But neither of theſe 
Ways of Separation, whether real or mental, is, as I think, 
compatible to pure Space. 2. > 
Tis true, a Man may conſider ſo much of ſuch a Space, as 
is anſwerable or commenſurate to a Foot, without conſiderin 
the reſt, which is indeed a partial Conſideration, but not ſo 
much as mental Separation or Diviſion; ſince a Man can no 
more mentally divide, without confidering two Superficies, {c- 
Fvide, with- 
out making two Superficies disjoin'd one from the other : But 
a partial Conſideration is not ſeparating. A Man may conf 
der Light in the Sun, without its Heat ; or Mobility in Body, 
without its Extenſion, without thinking of their Separation. 4 
One is only a partial Confideration, terminating in one alone; Wl x. 
wins the other is a Conſideration of both, as exiſting ſepa- WM K. 
rate ly. | 
F. 14. T/zraly, The Parts of pure Space are immoveable, 


which follows from their Inſeparability ; Motien being nothing 1 
but Change of Diſtance between any two Things: But this m 


cannot 


th 
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cannot be between Parts that are inſeparable; which therefore 
muſt needs be at perpetual Reſt one amongſt another. 

Thus the determined Idea of fimple Space, diſtinguiſhes it 
lainly and ſufficiently from Body; fince its Parts are inſepara- 
He. immoveable, and without Reſiſtance to the Motion of 
Body. | | | a 

2. If any one aſk me,” hat this Space I . | 
ſpeak of 75? I will tell him, when he tells me The Definition 
what his Extenſion is. For to ſay, as is uſually of Extenſion 


done, that Extenſion is to have partes extra par- explains it not. 


tes, is to ſay only, That Exrenſion is Extenſion : 

For what am I the better informed in the Nature of Evtenſion, 
when I am told, That Extenſion is to have Parts that are ex- 
rendea, exterior to Parts that are extenaed, i. e. Extenſion con- 
ſits of extended Parts? As if one aſking what a Fibre was? I 
ſhould anſwer him, That it was a Thing made up of ſeveral 
Fibres: Would he hereby be enabled to underſtand what a 
Fibre was better than he did before? Or rather, would he not 
have Reafon to think that my Deſign was to make Sport with 


bim, rather than ſeriouſly to inſtruct him? 


(. 16. Thoſe who contend, that Space and Body 
are the ſame, bring this Dilemma: Either this 
Space is ſomething or nothing; if nothing be 
between two Bodies, they muſt neceſſarily touch; 
if it be allowed to be ſomething, they all, whe- Space and Body 
ther it be Body or Spirit? To which I anſwer, the ſame. 
by another Queſtion, Who told them that there 
was or could be nothing but ſolid Beings which could not 
think, and thinking Beings that were not extended? Which is 
all they mean by the Terms Scay and Spirit. 

9. 17. If it be demanded, (as uſually it is) 
whether this Space, void of Body, be Subſtance 
or Accident? ] ſhall readily anſwer, I know not: 
Nor ſhall be aſhamed to own my Ignorance, *till 


Diviſion of 
Beings into Bo- 
dies and Spi- 


Subſtance 
which we know 
not, no Proof 
art 5 againſt Space 
that aſk, ſhew me a clear diſtinct Idea of Arc 1 


, 18, Tendeavour, as much as I can, to deliver my ſelf from 
thoſe Fallacies which we are apt to put upon our ſelves, by ta- 
king Words for Things. It helps not our Ignorance to feign a a 
Knowledge, where we have none, by making a Noiſe with 
Sounds, without clear and diſtinct Significations, Names made 
at Pleaſure, neither alter the Nature of Things, nor make us 
underſtand them, but as they are Signs of, and ſtand for deter- 
mined Iaeas. And I deſire thoſe who lay ſo much Streſs - _ 

1 | 3 - oun 


rits, proves not 
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Sound of theſe two Syllables, Subſtance, to conſider, whether 


applying it, as they do, to the infinite incomprehenſible GOD, 
to finite Spirit, and to Body, it be in the ſame Senſe; and ' 


whether it ſtands for the ſame Idea, when each of thoſe three 
ſo different Beings are called Subſtances? If ſo, whether it 
will not thence follow, . That God, Spirits, and Body, agree- 
ing in the ſame common Nature of Sbſtazce, differ not any 
erwiſe, than in a bare different Modification of that Sub- 
ſtance; as a Tree and a Pebble, being in the ſame Senſe Body, 
and agreeing in the common Nature of Body, differ only in a 
bare Modification of that common Matter; which will be a 
very harſh Doctrine. If they ſay, That they apply it to God, 
finite Spirits, and Matter, in three different Significations, and 
that it Bands for one Jaea, when GOD is ſaid to be a Sub- 
ſtance; for another, when the Soul is called Subſtance; and 
For a third, when a Body is called ſo. If the Name Subſtance 
Rands for three ſeveral diſtinct Leas, they would do well to 
make known thoſe diſtinct Ideas, or at leaſt to give three 
diſtinct Names to them, to prevent, in ſo important a Notion, 
the Confuſion and Errors that will naturally follow from the 
romiſcuous Uſe of ſo doubtful a Term; which is ſo far from 
bein ſuſpected to have three diſtinct, that in ordinary Uſe it 
has er. one clear diſtinct Signification: And if they can thus 
make three diſtinct eas of $115ſtance, what hinders, why ano- 
ther may not make a fourth? _ „ 135 
„ „g. 19. They who firſt ran into the Notion of 
1 and Accidents, as a Sort of real Beings, that needed 
Front | of 4 223 to inhere in, were forced to find out 
Philoſophy. the Worc Ins, to ſupport them. Had the 
poor Indian Philoſopher (who imagined that the 

Earth alſo wanted ſomething to bear it up) but thought of 
this Word Subſtance, he needed not to have been at the Tos 
ble to find an Elephant to ſupport it, and a Tortoiſe to ſup- 
port his Elephant: The Word Sibſtancè would have done it 
effectually. And he that enquired, might have taken it for 
as good an Anſwer from an Indian Philoſopher, That Sul 


ſtance, without knowing what it is, is that which ſupports the 


Earth, as we take it for a ſufficient Anſwer, and good Doctrine, 
from our European Philoſophers, That Subſtance, without 
knowing what it is, is that which ſupports Accidents; So that 
of Subſtance, we have no Idea of what it is, but only a con- 
fuſed obſcure one of what it does. on tot | 
J. 20. Whatever a learned Man may do here, an intelligent 
American, who enquired into the Nature of Things, s 
TEL ͤ ü; 9 & | Þ VC carce 
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Simple Modes of Space. 135 
ſcarce take it for a ſatisfactory Account, if deſiring to learn our 
Architecture, he ſhould be told, That a Pillar was a Thing 
ſupported by a Baſis, and a Baſis ſomething that ſupported a 
Pillar, Would he not think himſelf mocked, inftead of taught, 
with ſuch an Account as this? And a Stranger to them would 
be very liberally inſtructed in the Nature of Books, and the 
Things they contained, if he ſhould be told, that all learned 
Books contifted of Paper and Letter, and that Letters were 
Things inhering in Paper, and Paper a Thing that held forth 


Letters; a notable Way of having clear Iaeas of Letters and 


paper! But were the Latin Words, Inhærentia and Subſtantia, 

ut into the plain Exgliſb ones that anſwer them, and were 
called Sticking on, and Unaer-propping, they would better 
diſcover to us the very great Clearneſs there is in the Doctrine 


of Subſtance and Accidents, and ſhew of what Uſe they are in 


deciding of Queſtions in Philoſophy. 
g. 21. But to return to our [4ea of Space, If 


| Zody be not ſuppoſed infinite, which, Ln 4 Vacuum 


- 


no one will affirm, I would aſk, Whether, if % 4e . 
GOD placed a Man at the Extremity of car- Po of 
= eings, he could not ſtretch his Hand Te 


ond his Body? If he could, then he would put his Arm, 


| where there was before Space without Body; and if there he 


ſpread his Fingers, there would {till be Space between them 
without Body: If he could not firetch out his Hand, it muſt 


| be becauſe of ſome external Hindrance; (for we ſuppoſe him 


alive, with ſuch a Power of moving the Parts of his Body, that 
he hath now, which is not in it {elf impoſſible, if GOD fo 
pleaſed to have it; or at leaſt it is not impoſſible for God ſo 
to move him:) And then I aſk, Whether that which hinders 
his Hand from moving outwards, be Subſtance or Accident, 
Something or Nothing? And when they have reſolved that, 
they will b 

or may be between two Bodies at a Diſtance, that is not Body, 
has no Solidity. In the mean Time, the Argument is at leaſt 


as good, that where nothing hinders, (as beyond the utmoſt 
Bounds of all Bodies) a Body put into Motion may move on, 


as where there is nothing between, there two Bodies muſt ne- 
ceſſarily touch: For pure Space between, is ſufficient to take 
away the Neceſſity of mutual Contact; but bare Space in the 


Way, is not ſufficient to ſtop Motion. The Truth is, theſe _ 
Men muſt either own, that they think Body infinite, though 
they are loth to ſpeak it out, or elſe affirm; that Space is not 
Body. For I would fain meet with that thinking Man, that 


"3 06 2 | can, 


e able to reſolve themſelves what that is, which is, 


bye. 
No 


136 Simple Modes of Space. 
can, in his Thoughts, ſet any Bounds to Space, more than he 
can to Duration; or, by thinking, hope to arrive at the End 
of either: And therefore, it his Idea of Eternity be inf. 
nite, ſo is his Idea of Immenſity; they are both finite or in- 
finite alike. „ E e ee 
| | F. 22. Farther, thoſe who aſſert the Fmpoſſi- 
The Power of bility of Space exiſting without Matter, muſt 
Annihilation not only make Body infinite, but mult alſo deny 
proves a Va- a Power in God to annihilate any Part of Mat- 

cuum, ter. No one, I ſuppoſe, will deny, that God 
| can put an End to all Motion that is in Matter, 
and fix all the Bodies of the Univerſe in a perfect Quiet and 
Reſt, and continue them ſo as long as he pleaſes. Whoever 
then will allow, that God can, during ſuch a general Refi, 
annihilate either this Book, or the Body of him that reads it, 
mult neceſſarily admit the Poſſibility of a Vaciuim : For it is 
evident, that x i Space that was filled by the Parts of the an- 
nihilated Body, will ſtil] remain, and be a Space without 
Body. For the circumambient Bodies being in perfect Reſt, 


are a Wall of Adamant, and in that State make it a perfect 


Impoſſibility for any other Body to get into that Space. And 
indeed the neceflary Motion of one Particle of Matter, into 
the Place from whence another Particle of Matter is removed, 
is but a Conſequence from the Suppoſition of Plenitude, which 
will therefore need ſome better Proof, than a ſuppoſed Matter 
of Fact, which Experiment can never make out; our own 
clear and diſtinct Ideas plainly ſatisfying us, that there is no 
neceſſary Connexion between Space and $:1:4ity, ſince we can 
. conceive the one without the other. And thoſe who diſpute 
for or againſt a Vacuum, do thereby confeſs they have diſtin 
Taeas of Vactiimn and Plenum, i. e. that they have an Lata of 
Extenſion void of Solidity, though they deny its Exiſtence, or 
elſe they diſpute about nothing at all. For they who ſo much 
alter the Signification of Words, as to call Extenſion, Body, 
and conſequently make the whole Eſſence of Body to be no- 
thing but pure Extenfion, without Solidity, muſt talk abſurd- 


ly whenever they ſpeak of Vacuum, ſince it is impoſſible for 


Extenſion to be without Extenfion : For Vacuum, whether we 
affirm or deny its Exiſtence, fignifies Space without Body, 
whoſe very Exiſtence no one can deny to be poſſible, who will 
not make Matter infinite, and take from God a Power to an- 
nihilate any. Particle of * | 1 / | 
ey Wi F. 23. But not to go ſo far as beyond the ut- 
| 5 oo cage moſt Bounds of Body in the Univerſe, nor appeal 
8 775 Wh 
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to God's Omnipotency, to find a Vacuum, the Motion of Bodies 


that are in our View and Neighbourhood, ſeem to me plain- 
ly to evince it. For I defire any one ſo to divide a ſolid Body 
of any Dimenſion he pleaſes, as to make it poſſible for the ſo- 


lid Paxts to move up and down freely every Way within the 
Bound of that Superficies, if there be not left in it a void 
Space, *as big as the leaſt Part into which he has divided the 
{aid ſolid Body. And if where the leaſt Particle of the Body 


divided, is as big as a Muſtard-Seed, a void Space equal to the 


Bulk of a Muſtard-Seed, be requiſite to make room tor the free 
Motion of the Parts of the divided Body within the Bounds of 
its Superficies, where the Particles of Matter are 100, ooo, 000 
leſs than a Muſtard-Seed, there muſt alſo be a Space void of 
ſolid Matter, as big as oo, ooo, ooo Part of a Muſtard-Seed : 
For if it hold in one, ir will hold in the other, and ſo on in 
infinitum. And let this void Space be as little as it will, it 
deftroys the Hypotheſis of Plenitude. For if there can be a 
Space void of Body, equal to the ſmalleſt ſeparate Particle of 
Matter now exiſting in Nature, tis {till Space without Body, 
and makes as great a Difference between Space and Body, as 
if it were Miſa j, a Diſtance as wide as any in Nature. 


And therefore, if we ſuppoſe not the void Space neceſſary to 
Motion, equal to the leaſt Parcel of the divided ſolid Matter, 


but to & or : Zo of it, the ſame Conſequence will always 
follow of Space, ae Ms 1 | 

g. 24. But the Queſtion being here, Whether 
the Lea of Space or Extenſion be the ame with —_ l dare, 2 
the Idea of Body, it is not neceſſary to prove the 4 diſlinct. 
real Exiſtence of a Vacuum, but the Idea of it; 


which tis plain Men have, when they enquire and diſpute 


whether there be a Vacuum or no? For if they had not the Lea 
of Space without Body, they could not make a Queſtion about 
its it : And if their Dea of Body did not include in it 
ſomething more than the bare Lea of Space, they could have 
no doubt about the Plenitude of the World; and twould 
be as abſurd to demand, whether there were Space without 
Body, as whether there were Space without Space, or Body 


without Body, ſince theſe were but different Names of the 


lame Jaca. 1 8 
C. 25. Tis true, the Idea of Extenſion joins it Extenſion being 
ſelf ſo inſe arably with all viſible, and moſt tan- inſeparable 
gible Qualities, that it ſaffers us to ſee no one, from Body, 8 
or feel very few external Objects, without taking e 
in Impreſſions of Extenfion too. This Readineſs 7 
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138 Simple Modes of Space. 
of Extenſion to make it ſelf be taken Notice of ſo conſtantly 


with other Ideas, has been the Occaſion, I gueſs, that ſome 


have made the whole Eſſence of Body to conſiſt in Extenſion; | 
which is not much to be wondered at, fince ſome have had 


their Minds, by their Eyes and Touch (the buſieſt of all our 
Senſes) ſo filled with the Jaca of Extenſion, and as j were, 
wholly poſſeſſed with it, that they allowed no Exiſten@ to any 
Thing that had not Extenſion. I ſhall not now argue with 
thoſe Men, who take the Meaſure and Poſſibility of all Being, 
only from their narrow and 2 . But having 
here to do only with thoſe who conclude the Eſſence of Body 


to be Extenſion, becauſe, they ſay, they cannot imagine any 


ſenfible Quality of an oy without Extenſion, I ſhall de- 
fire them to confider, That had they reflected on their Lea 
of Taſtes and Smells, as much as on thoſe of Sight and Touch, 
nay, had they examined their Ideas of Hunger and Thirſt, 
and ſeveral other Pains, they would have found, that they in- 
cluded in them no Lea of Extenſion at all, which is but an 
AﬀeCtion of Body, as well as the reſt diſcoverable by our 


Senſes, which are ſcarce acute enough to look into the pure 
Eſſences of Things. 5 EM 


6. 26. If thoſe Ideas, which are conſtantly joined to allo. Ml. 


thers, muſt therefore be concluded to be the Eſſence of thoſe 
Things which have conſtantly thoſe [eas joined to them, and 
are inſeparable from them ; then Unity is without doubt the 
Eſſence of every Thing. For there is not any Object of Sen- 
ſation or Reflection, which does not carry with it the Lea of 
one: But the Weakneſs of this Kind of Argument we have al. 
ready ſhewn ſufficiently. 
Ideas of Space 927. To conclude, whatever Men ſhall think 
and Solidity, concerning the Exiſtence of a Vacuum, this is 
diſtinct, © Plain to me, that we have as clear an Lea of 
Space diſtinct from Solidity, as we have of Soli- 
dity diſtinct from Motion, or Motion "oh Space. We have 
not any two more diſtinct Ideas, and we can as eaſily conceive 
Space without Solidity, as we can conceive Body or Space with- 


out Motion, though it be never ſo certain, that neither Body 


nor Motion can exiſt without Space. But whether any one will 
take Space to be only a Relation reſulting from the Exiſtence 
of other Beings at a Diſtance, or whether they will think the 
Words of the moſt knowing King Solomon, The Heaven, and the 
Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain thee ; or thoſe more empha- 
tical ones of the inſpired Philoſopher, St. Paul, In him ve live, 
move, aud have our Being, are to be underſtood in a eget 
OO v OR ene "RE. 


Simple Modes of Space. 139 
cenſe, I leave every one to conſider; only our Nea of Space 
i; I think, ſuch as I have mentioned, and diſtinct from that 
of Body. For whether we confider in Matter it ſelf the Di- 
tance of its coherent ſolid Parts, and call it, in reſpe& of 
thoſe ſolid Parts, Extenſion ; or whether conſidering it as lying 
detween the Extremities of any Body in its ſeveral _Dimenfi- 
ons, we call it Length, Breadib, and T hickneſs ; or elſe con- 
idering it as lying between any two Bodies, or poſitive Beings, 
without any Conſideration, whether there be any Matter or no 
between, we call it Diſtance. However named or conſidered, 


it is always the ſame uniform ſimple Idea of Space, taken from 


Objects about which our Senſes have been converſant, whereof 
having ſettled Ideas in our Minds, we can revive, repeat, and 
add them one to another, as often as we will, and conſider the 
Space or Diſtance ſo imagined, either as filled with ſolid 
Parts, ſo that another cannot come there, without diſ- 
placing and thruſting out the Body that was there before ; or 
elſe as void of Solidity, ſo that a Body of equal Dimenſions to 


that empty or pure Space, may be placed in it without the 


Removing or Expulfion of any Thing that was there. But to 


avoid Confuſion in Diſcourſes concerning this Matter, it were 
| poſſibly to be wiſhed, that the Name Extenſion were applied 


only to Matter, or the Diſtance of the Extremities of parti- 
cular Bodies, and the Term 2 to Space in general, 
with or without ſolid Matter poſſeſſing it, ſo as to ſay, Space 


is expanded, and Body ertended. But in this, every one has 


his Liberty; I propoſe it only for the more clear and diſtinct 
Way of Speaking. 5 8 | 
9. 28. The knowing preciſely what our Words 


ſtand for, would, I imagine, in this, as well as Men differ little 


| a great many other Caſes, 8 end the Diſ- ee, CITED 
pute. For I am apt to think, ; | 


nk, that Men, when 
they come to examine them, find their ſimple Ideas all generally 


| to agree, though in Diſcourſe with one another, they perhaps 


confound one another with different Names. I imagine that 


Men who abſtract their Thoughts, and do well examine the 


Leas of their own Minds, cannot much aiffer in Thinking; how- 


ever, they may perplex themſelves with Words, according to. 
—_ 


the Way of Speaking of the ſeveral Schools or Sets they have 


been bred up in: Though amongſt unthinking Men, who ex- 


amine not {crupulouſly and carefully their own Ideas, and trip 


them not from the Marks Men uſe for them, but confound 
them with Words, there muſt be endleſs Diſpute, Wrangling, 
and Jargon, eſpecially if they be learned bookiſh Men, devoted 
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140 Duration, and its fimple Modes. 
to ſome Se, and accuſtomed to the Language of it; and have othe 
learned to talk after others. But if it ſhould happen, that any that 
two thinking Men ſhould really have different 14 1 do no: . mot 
ſee how they could diſcourſe or argue one with another. Here 3 
I muſt not be miſtaken, to think that every floating Imagina- wit] 
tion in Men's Brains, is preſently of that Sort of Leas I peak on, 
of. Tis not eaſy for the Mind to put off thoſe confuſed No- will 
tions and Prejudices it has imbibed from Cuſtom, Inadverten- Tra 
cy, and common Converſation : It requires Pains and Aſſiduity Un 
to examine its Ideas, till it reſolves them into thoſe clear and Ap 
diſtinct ſimple ones, out of which they are compounded; WW 
and to ſee which, amongſt its ſimple Ones, have or have not Dil 


a neceflary Connexion and Dependance one upon another, Til Ap 
a Man doth this in the primary and original Notions of 'Things, 2M 
he builds upon floating and uncertain Principles, and will of. ſuc 
ten find himſelf at a Loſs. | T 

| 5 | to 
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Of Duration, and its ſimple Modes. 


. T2 RE is another Sort of Diſtance 
| N 50 Ye or Length, the Idea whereof we get 
- "4; as not from the permanent Parts of 
1 Space, but from the fleeting and perpetually pe- 
riſhing Parts of Succeſſion. This we call Duration, the ſimple 
Modes whereof are any different Lengths of it, whereof we 
have diſtinct Teas, as Hours, Days, Nears, &c. Time and 
Eternity. | 5 
6. 2. The Anſwer of a great Man, to one who 
— Idea from fed what Time was I; non rOgas inteliigo 
e (which amount his; th 4 ſelf 
the Tran of (hic unts to this; the more I ſet my ſe 
pit > Gal to think of it, the leſs I underſtand it,) might 
perhaps perſwade one, that Time, which reveals 
all other Things, is it ſelf not to be diſcovered. Duration, 
Time, and Eternity, are not, without Reaſon, thought to have 
ſomething very abſtruſe in their Nature. But however remote 
theſe may ſeem from our Comprehenſion, yet if we trace them 
right to their Originals, I doubt not but one of thoſe Sources 
of all our Knowledge, vis. Senſation and Reflection, will be able 
to furniſh us with theſe 1Jeas, as clear and diſtin as many © 
| other, 


thy | 
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other, which are thought much leſs obſcure; and we ſhall find, 


that the Idea of Eternity it ſelf is derived from the ſame com- 
mon Original with the reſt of our Leas. 
LS 


o-underſtand Zime and Eternity aright, we ought 


with Attention to conſider what Jaca it is we have of Durati- 
on, and how we came by it. "Tis evident to any one who 
will but obſerve what paſſes in his own Mind, that there is a 
Train of Ideas which conſtantly ſucceed one another in his 
Underſtanding, as long as he is awake. Reflection on theſe 
Appearances of ſeveral Ideas, one after another in our Minds, 


is that which furniſhes us with the Lea of Succeſſion : And the 


Diſtance between any Parts of that Succeſſion, or between the 
Appearance of ny two eas in our Minds, is that we call 
Duraticn, For whilſt we are thinking, or whilſt we receive 
ſucceſſively ſeveral Iaeas in our Minds, we know that we do 
exit; and ſo we call the Exiſtence, or the Continuation of 
the Exiſtence of our ſelves, or any Thing elſe, commenſurate 
to the Succeſſion of any {eas in our Minds, the Duration 
of our ſelves or any ſuch other 'Thing co-exiſting with our 
Thinking. 1 5 To | 

(. 4. 'That we have our Notion of S7cceſfon and Duration 
from this Original, viz. from Reflection on the Train of Teas, 
which we find to appear one after another in our own Minds, 
ſeems plain to me, in that we have no Perception of Duration, 
but by conſidering the Train of Ieas that take their Turns in 
our Underſtandings. When that Succeſlion of Ideas ceaſes, our 
Perception of Duration ceaſes with it; which every one clearly 
experiments in himſelf whilſt he ſleeps ſoundly, whether an 


Hour, or a Day, or a Month, or a Year; of which Duration 


of Things, whilſt he ſleeps, or thinks not, he has no Perception 
at all, but it is quite loſt to him; and the Moment wherein he 


leaves off to think, *till the Moment he begins to think again, 


ſeems to him to have no Diſtance. And ſo I doubt not but it 
would be to a waking Man, if it were poſſible for him to kee 


only one Jaea in his Mind, without Variation, and the Succeſ- 


fion of others: And we ſee, that one who fixes his Thoughts 
very intently on one Thing, ſo as to take but little Notice of the 
Succeſſion of Ideas that paſs in his Mind, whilſt he is taken up 
with that earneſt Contemplation, lets ſlip out of his Account a 
good Part of that Duration, and thinks that Time ſhorter than 
it is. But if Sleep commonly unites the diſtant Parts of Dura- 


| tion, it is becauſe during that Time we have no Succeſſion of 


Ideas in our Minds. For if a Man, during his Sleep, dreams, 
and Variety of eas make themſelves perceptible. in his Mind 
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143 Duration, and its fimple Modes. 
one after another, he hath then, during ſuch a Dreaming, 4 
_ Senſe of Duration, and of the Length of it. By which it is 
to me very clear; that Men derive their Ideas of Duration from 
their Reffection on the Train of the Ideas, they obſerve to ſuc- 
ceed one another in their own Underſtandings, without which 
Obſervation they can have no Notion of Duration, whatever 
may happen in the World: | 8 
wh hes of 9. 5. Indeed a Man having, from refleQing on 
e ad. the Succeſſion and Number of his own Thoughts 
Plicable to got the Notion or 14ea of Duration, he can a 
* Thive) whilf ply that Notion to Things, which exiſt while he 
we ſleep. does not think; as he that has got the Tea of 
| __ __ Extenſion from Bodies by his Sight or Touch, 
can apply it to Diſtances; where no Body is ſeen or felt. And 
therefore, though a Man has no Perception of the Length of 
Duration, which paffed whilſt he ſlept or thought not; yet 
having obſerved the Revolution of Days and Nights, and 
found the Length of their Duration to be in Appearance regu- 
lar and conſtant, he can; upon the Suppoſition, that that Re- 
volution has proceeded after the fame Manner, whilſt he wa 


aſleep or thought not, as it uſed to do at other Times; he If 


can, I ſay, imagine and make Allowance for the Length of 
Duration, whilſt he — But if Auam and Eve (when they 
were alone in the World) inſtead of their ordinary Night's 
Sleep, had paſſed the whole twenty-four Hours: in one Conti: 
nued Sleep, the Duration of that twenty-four Hours had been 
e e loſt to them, and been for ever left out of theit 
Accompt of Time. Thus by oli V F 
6. 6. Thus by refletting on the appearing of vt- 
2 x 1355 pF. rious Ideas, one after another in 0a Underſtan: 
from Motion, ings, we get the Norton of Succeſſion 5 which if 
any one ſhould think we did rather get from 
our Obſervation of Motion by our Senſes, he will, perhaps; 
be of my Mind, when he conſiders, that even Motion produces 


in his Mind an Idea of Succeſſion, no otherwiſe than as it pro- 


duces there a continued Train of diſtinguiſhable Leas. For a 


Man looking upon a Body really moving, perceives yet no Mo- 


tion at all, unlefs that Motion produces a. conſtant Train . 
ſucceſſive Ideas, v. g. a Man becalmed at Sea, out of Sight of 
Land, in a fair Day, may look on the Sun, or Sea, or Ship, à 
whole Hour together, and perceive no Motion at all in ren (ge 
though it be certain, that two, and perhaps all of them have 
moved, during that Time, a great Way: But as ſoon as he 
perceives either of them to have changed Diſtance with _=_ 

| | other 
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out perceiving any Motion at all; if during this Hour of Quiet 


he has been thinking, he will perceive the various Leas of 


his own Thoughts in his own Mind, appearing one after ano- 


ther, and thereby obſerve and find Succeſſion where he could 


obſerve no Motion. | OTTER. | 

9. 7. And this, I think, is the Reaſon why Motions very flow, 
tho they are conſtant, are not perceived by us; becauſe in their 
Remove from one ſenſible Part towafds another, their Change 
of Diſtance is ſo ſlow, that it cauſes no new [eas in us, but a 
good while one after another: And ſo not caufing a conſtant 
Train of new Ideas, to follow one another immediately in our 
Minds, we have no Perception of Motion; which confiſting in 


a conſtant Succeſſion, we cannot perceive that Succeſfion with- 


cut a conſtant Succeſſion of varying Ideas aol mor eee 
. 8. On the contrary, Things that move ſo ſwift, as not to 


affect the Senſes diſtinctly with ſeveral diſtinguiſhable Diſtances 


of their Motion, and ſo cauſe not any Train of Teas in the 


Mind, are not alſo perceived to move. For any thing that 
moves round about in a Circle, in leſs Time than our Ideas are 


wont to ſucceed one another in our Minds, is not perceived to 
move; but ſeems to be a perfect, entire Circle of that Matter 
or Colour, and not a Part of a Circle in Motion. LE, 
(. 9. Hence I leave it to others to judge, whe- 
ther it be not probable, that our Ideas do, whilſt Ideas ,,.- 
ve are awake, ſucceed one another in our Minds certain Degree 
at certain Diſtances, not much unlike the Images f 9 zickneſs. 
in the Inſide of a Lanthorn, turned round by the . 
Heat of a Candle. This Appearance of theirs in Train, though, 
perhaps, it may be ſometimes faſter, and ſometimes ſlower; 
yet, I gueſs, varies not very much in a wakins Man: There 
em to be certain Bounds to the Pnickneſs and Sloeneſs of the 


The Train of 


Succeſſion of thoſe Ideas one to another in our Minds, beyond 


which they can neither delay nor haſten. 

. 10. The Reaſon I have for this odd Conjecture, is from 
obſerving, that in the Impreſſions made upon any of our Senſes, 
we can but to a certain Degree perceive any Succeſſion ; which 


if exceeding quick, the'Senſe of Succeſſion is loſt, even in Caſes 


where it is evident that there is a real Succeſſion. Let a Can- 
non Bullet paſs through a Room, and in its Way take with it 
any Limb, or fleſhy Parts of a Man; ttis as clear as any De- 


monſtration can be, that it muſt ſtrike ſucceſſively the two 3 
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other Body, as ſoon as this Motion produces any new Idea in 


him, then he perceives that there has been Motion. But 
wherever a Man is, with all Things at reſt about him, with- 
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ceive no Succeſſion at all. 0 


our Minds, between thoſe offered to our Senſes by the mo- 
ving Body, there the Senſe of Motion is loſt; and the Body, 
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of the Room: *Tis alſo evident, that it muſt touch one Pan Ml tha 
of the Fleſh firſt, and another after, and ſo in Succeſſion : And | 
yet I believe no Body, who ever felt the Pain, of ſuch a Shot, of 1 


or heard the Blow againſt the two diſtant Walls, could per- 72 


ceive any Succeſſion, either in the Pain or Sound of ſo ſwitt 
Stroke. Such a Part of Duration as this, wherein we perceive 
no Succeſſion, is that which we may call an Iaſtant; and is 
that which takes up the Time of only one Iaea in our Minds, pe 
without the Succeſſion of another, wherein therefore we per 

g. 11. This alſo happens where the Motion is ſo flow; as not Lis 
to ſupply a conſtant Train of freſh Ideas to the. Senſes, as falt 
as the Mind is capable of receiving new ones into it; and ſo 
other Jaeas of our own Thoughts, having room to come into 


though it really moves, yet not changing perceivable Diſtance 


with ſome other Bodies, as faſt as the Ideas of our own Minds ; 
do naturally follow one another in Train, the Thing ſeems to u 
ſtand ſtill, as is evident in the Hands of Clocks, and Shadows cal 
of Sun-dials, and other conſtant, but ſlow Motions, where, cn 
though after certain Intervals, we perceive by the Change of Ml ma 
Diſtance, that it hath moved, yet the Motion it ſelf we per- Ml con 
ceive not. ; 1 14 on 4 1 6 
5s . I2. So that to me it ſeems, that the c- uU 
n 3 ſtant and regular Succeſſion of Tdeas in a wakin M 
ther Succeſſions. Man, is, as it were, the Meaſiire and Standard Wi clu 
all other Succeſſions, whereof if any one either I ane 
exceeds the Pace of our Ideas, as where two Sounds or Pains, pif 
Oc. take up in their Succeſſion the Duration of but one Lia, my 
or elſe where any Motion or Succeſſion is ſo ſlow, as that it Mz 
keeps not Pace with the eas in our Minds, or the Quickne's ¶ ane 
in which they take their Turns; as when any one or more il fat 
Leas, in their ordinary Courſe, come into our Mind between Ti 
thoſe which are offered to the Sight by the different percepti- Ml Mi 
ble Diſtances of a Body in Motion, or between Sounds or Smells I . 
following one another, there alſo the Senſe of a conſtant con- Ml ce 
tinued Succeſſion is loſt, and we perceive it not, but with cer- f 
tain Gaſps of Reſt between. 3 | | 75 
6. 13. If it be ſo, that the Leas of our Minds, ſuc 
The Mind can- whilſt we have any there, do conſtantly change MW Mo 
not fix long on and ſhift in a continual Succeſſion, it would "I 
140 r iable impoſſible, may any one ſay, for a Man to think IM ha: 
| Lie 


long of any one Thing: By which, if it be ** 
8 ; that 


e Pan 
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that a Man may have one ſelf-ſame ſingle Idea a long Time alone 


in his Mind, without any Variation at all, IJ think, in Matter 


of Fact, it is 2207 Poſſible, for which (not knowing how the 


Ileas of our Minds are framed, of what Materials they are 


made, whence they have their Light, and how they come to 
make their eee I can give no other Reaſon but Ex- 
perience: And I would have any one try, whether he can keep 
one unvaried ſingle Idea in his Mind, without any other, for 
any conſiderable Time together. 190 

9. 14. For Trial, let him take any Figure, any Degree of 
Light or Whiteneſs, or what other he pleaſes; and he will, I 
ſuppoſe, find it difficult to keep all other Neas out of his Mind: 


But that ſome, either of another K ind, or various Canſidera- 


tion of that Nea, (each of which Confiderations is a new 1Zea) 
will conſtantly ſucceed one another in his Thoughts, let him 


be as wary as he can. Rd, 1 | 
9 15. All that is in a Man's Power in this Caſe, I think, 


is only to mind and obſerve what the Teas are, that take their 


Turns in his Underſtanding ; or elſe to direct the Sort, and 
call in ſuch as he hath a Defire or Uſe of: But hinder the 


onſtant Succeſſicn of freſh ones, I think he cannot, though he 
may commonly chuſe, whether he will heedfully obſerve and 


confider them, 


. 16. Whether theſe ſeveral Ideas in a Man's | oi the 
made, include 


Mind be made by certain Motions, I will not 
here diſpute : But this I am ſure, that they in- ,, Senſe of 


clude no Tea of Motion in their Appearance; Motion. 
and if a Man had not the Lea of Motion other- 


wiſe, I think he would have none at all, which is enough to 
my preſent Purpoſe z and ſufficiently ſhews, that the Notice 
we take of the Ideas of our Minds, appearing there one after | 


another, is that which gives us the Tea of Succeſſion and Du- 


tation, without which we ſhould have no ſuch Iaeas at all. 


Tis not then Motion, but the conſtant Train of Leas in our 


| Minds, whilſt we are waking, that furniſhes us with the Idea 


of Duration, whereof Motion no otherwiſe gives us any Per- 


* than as it cauſes in our Minds a conſtant Succeſſion 
ot laeas, as I have before ſnewed: And we have as clear an 


Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, by the Train of other [eas 
lucceeding one another in our Minds, without the [ea of an 
Motion, as by the Train of Leas cauſed by the uninterrupte' 
ſenſihle Change of Diſtance between two Bodies, which we 


have from Motion; and therefore we ſhould as well have the 


lia of Duration, were there no Senſe of Motion at all. 
K ö 9. 17. 
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6. 17. Having thus got the Lea of Duration, 
Time-is Dura- the next Thing natural for the Mind to do, is, 
tion ſer qut by to get ſome Meaſure of this common Duration, 
Meaſures. whereby it might judge of its different Lengths, 
n | and confider the diſtinct Order, wherein ſeveral 
Things exiſt, without which, a great Part of our Knowledge 
would be confuſed, and a great Part of Hiſtory be rendered 
very uſeleſs. This Confideration of Duration, as ſet out b 
certain Periods, and marked by certain Meaſures or Epochs, is 
that, T think, which moſt 25 rly we call Time. 

95 18. In the r : of 122 there is 
| nothing more required, but the Application of 
Fe 3 the Standard or ee we make < e of to the 
muſs divide its Thing, of whoſe Extenſion we would be inform. 
hole Durati- ed. But in the Meaſuring of Duration, this 
on into equal cannot be done, becauſe no two different Parts 
Periods. of Succeſſion can be put together to meaſure one 


another: And nothing being a Meaſure of Du. 


ration, but Duration, as nothing is of Extenſion, but Extenfi- 


on, we cannot keep by us any itanding unvarying Meaſure of 
Duration, which conſiſts in a conſtant fleeting Succeſſion, as 
we can of certain Lengths of Extenfion, as Inches, Feet, 
Yards, Sc. marked out in permanent Parcels of Matter. No- 
thing then could ſerve well for a convenient Meaſure of Time, 


but what has divided the whole Length of its Duration into 


a 3 equal Portions, by conſtantly repeated Periods, 
W at Portions of Duration are not diſtinguiſhed, or conſidered 
as diſtinguiſhed and meaſured by ſuch Periods, come not ſo 


= properly under the Notion of Time, as appears by ſuch 


hraſes, as theſe, vis. before all Time, and when Time ſpall 
be no more. | | 

„ . 19. The diurnal and annual Revolutions of 
The _ „the Sun, as having been from the Beginning of 
. Nature, conſtant, regular, and univerſally ob- 
propereſt Mea- ſervable by all Mankind, and ſuppoſed equal 
ſures of Time, to one another, have been with Reaſon made 
So uſe of for the Meaſure of Duration. But the 
Diſtinction of Days and Years, having depended on the Moti- 
on of the Sun, it has brought this Miſtake with it, that it has 
been thought, that Motion and Duration were the Meaſure one 
of another. For Men, in the zneaſuring of the Length of Tim!, 
having been accuſtomed to the Ideas of Minutes, Hours, Days, 
Months, Years, Sc. which they found themſelves, upon an 
Mention of 'Time or Duration, preſently to think on, all whic 


Portions 


ih i 
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Portions of T'ime were meaſured out by the Motion of thoſe 
Heavenly Bodies, they were apt to confound Time and Moti- 
0n; or at leaſt to think, that they had a neceſſary Connexion 
one with another : Whereas any conſtant periodical Appear- 
ance, or Alteration of Ideas in ſeemingly equidiſtant Spaces of 
Duration, if conſtant and univerſally obſervable, would have 
25 well diſtinguiſhed the Intervals of Time, as thoſe that have 
been made oe of. For ſuppoſing the Sun, which ſome have 
taken to be a Fire, had been lighted up at the ſame Diſtance 
o Time that it now every Day comes about to the ſame Me- 
ridian, and then gone out again about twelve Hours after, and 
that in the Space of an annual Revolution, it had ſenſibly 
Incteaſed in Brightneſs and Heat, and ſo decreaſed again; 
would not ſuch regular Appearances ſerve to meaſure out the 
Diſtances of Duration to all that could obſerve it, as well with- 
out as with Motion? For if the Appearances were conſtant 
univerſally obſervable, and in equidittant Periods, they would 
ſerve Mankind for Meaſure of Time as well, were the Motion 
away. , FA 


(. 20. For the Freezing of Water, or the Blow- 5 , 3 


Iing of a Plant re equidiſtant Periods ,,,,;,,, bur 


in all Parts of the Earth, would as well ſerve periodical Ap- 
Men to reckon their Years by, as the Motions of pearances. 
the Sun: And in effect we ſee, that ſome People | 
in America counted their Years by the coming of certain Birds 
amongſt them at their certain Seaſons, and leaving them at o- 
thers. For a Fit of an Ague, the Senſe of Hunger or Thirſt, 
a Smell, or a Taſte, or any other Idea returning conſtantly at 
equidiſtant Periods, and r Pres it ſelf univerſally be taken No- 
tice of, w not fail to meaſtire out the Courſe of Succeſſion, 
and diſtinguiſh the Diſtances of Time. Thus we ſee, that Men 
born blind count Time well enough by Years, whoſe Revoluti- 
ons yet they cannot diſtinguiſh by Motions, that they perceive 
not: And 1 aſk, whether a blind Man, who diſtinguiſhed his 
Tears either by Heat of Summer, or Cold of Winter; by the 
Smell of any Flower of the Spring, or Taſte of any Fruit of 
the Autumn, would not have a better Meaſure of Time than 
the Romans had before the Reformation of their Calendar by qu- 
Ins Ceſar, or many other People, whoſe Years, ee 
the Motion of the Sun, which they pretend to make uſe of, 
are very irregular? And it adds no {mall Difficulty to Chrono- 
logy, that the exact Length of the Years that ſeveral Nations 
counted by, are hard to ; known, they differing "ou much 
one from another, and I think I may ſay all of them, from the 
| | preciſe 
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preciſe Motion of the Sun: And if the Sun moved from the Ml 
Creation to the Flood conſtantly in the Æquator, and ſo « Ml 6: 
qually diſperſed its Light and Heat to all the habitable Pars WM wh! 
of the Earth, in Days all of the ſame Length, without its an. Ml we 
nual Variations to the Tropicks, as a late ingenious Author Ml is n 
ſuppoſes, I do not think it very eaſy to imagine, that (not. i ter 
withſtanding the Motion of the Sun) Men ſhould, in the er 
tediluvian World, from the Beginning count by Years, or mea. Ml any 
ſure their Time by Periods, that had no ſenſible Marks very I tion 
obvious to diſtinguiſh them by. 5 
a | F. 21. But perhaps it will be ſaid, without 2 Por 

No two Parts regular Motion, ſuch as of the Sun, or ſome ble 
e Duration can other, how could it ever be known, that ſuch {Ml do 
be certainly Periods were equal? To which I anſwer, the WM fuc 
known to be Equality of any other returning Appearances Wl vh 
equal, might be known by the ſame Way that that of 


Days was known, or preſumed to be ſo at fi wit 
which was only by judging of them by the Train of [eas had us 
paſſed in Mens Minds in the Intervals, by which Train of 
| Led diſcovering Inequality in the natural Days, but none in {Ml wh 
the artificial Days, the artificial Days, or Nu dL: were Bl Mc 
wp py to be equal, which was ſufficient to make them ſerve WM We 
or a Meaſure: 'Tho' exaQter Search has ſince diſcovered [n- WM Me 
equality in the diurnal Revolutions of the Sun, and we know Ml fled 
not whether the annual alſo be not unequal : Theſe yet by WM nec 
their preſum'd and apparent Equality, ſerve as well to reckon Ml tle 
Time by, (though not to meaſure the Parts of Duration exact. Ml cc 
1 as it they could be proved to be exactly equal. We mult MM eſti 
therefore carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt Duration it ſelf, and ind 
the Meaſures we make uſe of to judge of its Length. Dur of 
tion in it ſelf, is to be conſidered as going on in one conſiant, cer 
equal, uniform Courſe : But none of the Meaſures of it, which {Ml the 
we make uſe of, can be known to do ſo; nor can we be aſ- unt 
ſured, that their aſſigned Parts or Periods are equal in Dur ly 
tion one to another; for two ſucceſſive Lengths of Duration, not 
however meaſured, can never be demonſtrated to be equal not 
The Motion of the Sun, which the World uſed ſo long, and ing 
fo confidently, for an exact Meaſure of Duration, has, as 
ſaid, been found in its ſeveral Parts unequal: And though Men the 
have of late made uſe of a Pendulum, as a more ſteady and re. Ine 
gular Motion, than that of the Sun, (or to ſpeak more truly) I an) 
of the Earth; yet if any one ſhould be aſked how he certainly in 
knows that the two ſucceſſive Swings of a Pendulum are equal, N 
vo 


it would be very hard to ſatisfie himſelf, that they are infallibly 
N oY e ſo: 


1 * 


ſo: Since we cannot be ſure that the Cauſe of that Motion, 
which is unknown to us, ſhall always operate equally; and 
we are ſure that the Medium in which the Pendulum moves, 


js not conſtantly the ſame ; Either of which varying, may al- 


ter the Equality of ſuch Periods, and thereby deſtroy the 
Certainty and Exactneſs of the Meaſure by Motion, as well as 
any other Periods of other Appearances; the Notion of Dura- 
tion ſtill remaining clear, though our Meaſures of it cannot 
any of them be demonſtrated to be exact. Since then no two 
Portions of Succeſſion can be brought together, it is impoſſi- 
ble ever certainly to know their Equality. All that we can 
do for a Meaſure of Time, is to take ſuch as have continual 
ſucceſſive Appearances at ſeemingly equidiſtant Periods; of 
which ſeeming Equality ve have no other Meaſure, but ſuch 
as the Train of our own Teas have lodged in our Memories, 
with the Concurrence of other probable Reaſons, to perſwade 
us of their Equality. ER 1 

ſ. 22. One Thing ſeems ſtrange to me, that 2% „ the 
whilſt all Men maniteſtly meaſured Time by the Meaſure of - 
Motion of the great and viſible Bodies of the Atlan. 


World, Time yet ſhould be defined to be the 


Meaſure of Motion: Whereas tis obvious to every one who re- 
lects ever ſo little on it, that to meaſure Motion, Space is as 
neceflary to be conſidered as Time; and thoſe who look a lit- 
tle farther, will find alſo the Bulk of the Thing moved ne- 


ceſſary to be taken into the Computation by any one who will 


eſtimate or meaſure Motion, ſo as to judge right of it. Nor, 
indeed, does Motion any otherwiſe conduce to the meaſurin 
of Duration, than as it conſtantly brings about the Return o 
certain ſenfible eas, in ſeeming act 
the Motion of the Sun were as unequal as of a Ship driven by 
unſteady Winds, ſometimes very ſlow, and at others irregular- 
ly very ſwift; or-if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was 
not circular, and produced not the lame Appearances, it would 
not at all help us to meaſure Time, any more than the ſeem- 
ing unequal Raatlen of a Comet does. = 

9. 23. Minutes, Hours, Days and Years, are 
then u more neceſſary to Time or Duration, than . 5 
Inches, Feet, Yards, and Miles marked out in e a = 1 
any Matter, are to Extenſion. For though we ceſſary Ae 


— 


Minutes, 


in this Part of the Univerſe, by the conſtant ſures f Dura- 


Uſe of them, as of Periods ſet out by the Re- tion, | 

volutions of the Sun, or as known Parts of ſuch Dt 

Periods, have fixed the Ideas 1 ag Lengths of Duration in. 
. dodur 
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iſtant Periods. For if 


So. 
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one meaſure Duration, where there was no Motion, as well as 


our Minds, which we apply to all Parts of Time, whoſe 
Lengths we would conſider : Yet there may be other Parts of 
the Univerſe, where they no more uſe theſe Meaſures of our, 
than in Japan they do our Inches, Feet, or Miles. But yet 


| ſomething analogous to them, there muſt be: For without 


ſome regular periodical Returns, we could not meaſure our 
ſelves, or ignite to others, the Length of any Duration, though 
at the ſame Time the World were as full of Motion, as it is 
now, but no Part of it diſpoſed into regular and apparently 
equidiſtant Reyolutions. But the different Meaſures that may 
be made uſe of for the Account of Time, do not at all alter 
the Notion of Duration, which is the 'Thing to be meaſured, 
no more than the different Standards of a Foot and a Cubit, 
alter the Notion of Extenſion to thoſe who make uſe of thoſe 


different Meaſures. | | 


9. 25. The Mind having once got ſuch a Mea. 
Our Meaſure ſure of Time, as the annual Revolution of the 
of Time appli- Sun, can apply that Meaſure to Duration, where- 


pt —_ 4 #14” in that Meaſure it ſelf did not exiſt, and with 


Time, 


which, in the Reality of its Being, it had nothing 
to do; For ſhould one ſay, That Abraham was 
born in the 2512 Year of the Julian Period, it is altogether as 
intelligible, as reckoning from the Beginning of the World, 
though there were ſo far back no Motion of the Syn, nor any 
other Motion at all. For though the Julian Period be ſu 

poſed to begin ſeveral Hundred Years before there were really 
either Days, Nights, or Years, marked ont by any Revolutions 
of the Sun, yet we reckon as right, and thereby meaſure Du- 
rations as well, as if really at that Time the Sun had exiſted, 
and kept the ſame ordinary Motion it doth now. The Tea 
Duration equal to an auntial Revolution of the Sun, is as eafily 
applicable in our Thoughts to Duration, where no Sun nor Mo- 
tiom was, as the Idea of a Foot or Yard taken from Bodies here, 
can be applied in our Thoughts to Diſtances beyond the Con- 
finss of the World, where are no Bodies at all. 

F. 26. For ſuppoſing it were 5639 Miles, or Millions of 
Miles, from this Place to the remoteſt Body of the Univerſe, (for 


beino finite, it muſt be at a certain Diſtance,) as we ſuppoſe it 


to be 5639 Years from this Time to the firit Exiſtence of any 
Body in the Beginning of the World, ve can, in our Thoughts, 
appiy this Meaſure of a Tear to Duration before the Creation, ot 
beyond the Duration. of Bodi-s or Motion, as we can this Mea- 
ſure of a Mile to Space beyond the utmoſt Bodies; and by the 


} by 
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by oy. other meaſure Space in our Thoughts, where there is 
Body. PA wt 

255 27. If it be objected to me here, That in this Way of ex- 


plaining of Time, I have begg d what I ſhould not, viz. That 


the World is neither Eternal nor Infinite; I anſwer, That, to my 

reſent Purpoſe, it is not needful, in this Place, to make uſe of 
Arguments to evince the World to be finite, both in Duration 
and Extenſion : But it being at leaſt as conceivable as the con- 
trary, I have certainly the Liberty qu jos it, as well as any 
one hath to ſuppoſe the contrary; and I doubt not but that 
every one, that will go about it, may eaſily conceive in his Mind 
the Beginning of Motion, though not of all Duration; and ſo 
may come to a Stop, and on ultra in his Conſideration of Mo- 


tion: So alſo in his Thoughts he may ſet Limits to Body, and 
the Extenſion belonging to it, but not to Space where no Body 


is, the utmoſt Bounds of Space and Duration being beyond the 
the Reach of Thought, as well as the utmoſt Bounds of Num- 
ber are beyond the largeſt Comprehenſion of the Mind, and all 
for the ſame Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee in another Place. 

g. 28. By the ſame Means therefore, and from 
the ſame Original that we come to have the Idea Etyrnity. 
of Time, we have alſo that Lea which we call | 


Eternity, v1S. 4 got the Idea of Succeſſion and Duration, 


by reflecting on the Train of our on Ideas, cauſed in us either 


by the natural Appearances of thoſe 7zeas coming conſtantly of 


themſelves into our 3 Thoughts, or elſe cauſed by exter- 
nal Objects ſucceſſively affecting our Senſes; and having from 


the Revolutions of the Sun got the eas of certain Lengths of 


Duration, we can, in our Thoughts, add ſuch Lengths of Du- 
ration to one another, as often as we pleaſe, and apply them, 
ſo added, to Durations paſt or to come : And this we can con- 
tinue to do on, without Bounds or Limits, and proceed in in- 


fnitum, and apply thus the Length of the annual Motion of 


the Sun to Duration, ſuppoſed before the Sun's, or any other 


Motion had its Being; which is no more difficult or abſurd, 


than to apply the Notion I have of the moving of a Shadow, 
one Hour to Day upon the Sun-dial, to the Duration of ſome- 
thing laſt Night; v. g. the Burning of a Candle, which is 
now abſolutely ſeparate from all actual Motion; and it is as 


| Impoſſible for the Duration of that Flame for an Hour laſt 


Night, to co-exiſt with any Motion that now is, or for ever 
be, as for any Part of Duration that was before the 


Beginning of the World to co-exiſt with the Motion of the 
Sun now; But yet this hinders not, but that having the | 


K 4 b 
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of the Length of the Motion of the Shadow on a Dial between 
the Marks of two Hours, I can as diſtinctly meaſure in m 
Thoughts the Duration of that Candle-light laſt Night, as] 
can the Duration of any Thing that does now exiſt : And it i 
no more than to think, that had the Sun ſhone then on the 
Dial, and moved after the ſame Rate it doth now, the Shadow 
on the Dial would have pafled from one Hour-line to another 
whilſt that Flame of the Candle laſted. 

C. 29. The Notion of an Hour, Day, or Tear, being only 
the Iiea 1 have of the Length of certain periodical regular Mo- 
tions, neither of which Motions do ever all at once exiſt, but 


only in the Ideas I have of them in my Memory derived from 


my Senſes or Reflection, I can with the ſame Eaſe, and for 
the ſame Reaſon, apply it in my Thoughts to Duration an- 
tecedent to all Manner of Motion, as well as to any Thing that 
is but a Minute or a Day antecedent to the Motion that at 
this very Moment the Sun is in. All r alt are equally 
and perfectly at Reſt, and to this Way o "THE, of 


them are all one, whether they were before the Beginning of 


the World, or but Yeſterday ; the meaſuring of any Duration 


by ſome Motion, depending not at all on the real Co-exiſtence | 


of that Thing to that Motion, or any other Periods of Revo- 
lution, but the having à clear Idea of the Length of ſome pe- 


riodical known Motion, or other Intervals of Duration in my 


Mind, and applying that to the Duration of the Thing I woult 
meaſure. EY ” | 

C. 30. Hence we ſee, that ſome Men imagine the Duration 
of the World from its firſt Exiſtence, to this preſent Year 1689, 
to have been 5639 Years, or equal to 5639 annual Revoluti- 
ons of the Sun, and others a great deal more; as the Agypti- 
ans of old, who in the Time of Aexander counted 23000 Years 
from the Reign of the Sun; and the Chineſes now, who account 
the World 3, 269, 000 Years old, or more; which longer Du- 


ration of the World, according to their Computation, though 


I ſhould not believe to be true, yet I can equally imagine it 
with them, and as truly underſtand and ſay one is longer than 


the other, as I underſtand that Merhuſalem's Life was longer 


than Enoch's: And if the common reckoning of 5639 ſhould be 


true, (as it may be, as well as any other aſſigned, ) it hinders 
not at all my imagining what others mean, when they make. 
the World 1000 Years older, fince every one may with the ſame 


Facility imagine (I do not {ay believe) the World to be 50000 


Years old, as 5639 ; and may as well conceive the Duration of 


50000 Years, as 5639. Whereby it appears, that 20 the men- 
JVVVTVVVVVV ſuring 


ef certain Lengths or 


775 
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ſuring the Duration of any 7. hing by Time, it is not requiſite 


that that Thing ſhould be co-exittent to the Motion we meaſure 


þy, or any other periodical Revolution; but 7t ſtz#ices to this 


Purpoſe, hat wwe have the Idea of the Length of any regular 


feriodical Appearances, which we can in our Minds apply to Du- 


ration, with which the Motion or Appearance never co-exiſted. 
6. 31. For as in the Hiſtory of the Creation delivered by 
Moſes, 1 can imagine that Light exiſted three Days before the 
Sun was, or had any Motion, barely by thinking that the Du- 
ration of Light, before the Sun was created, was ſo long as (if 
the Sun had moved then as it doth now,) would have been 
equal to three of his diurnal Revolutions; ſo by the ſame Way 
[can have an Nea of the Chaos or Angels being created be- 
fore there was either Light or any continued Motion, a Mi- 
nute, an Hour, a Day, a Year, or 1000 Years. For if I can 
but conſider Duration equal to one Minute, before either the 
Being or Motion of any Body, I can add one Minute more till 
| come to 60: And by the ſame Way of adding Minutes, 
Hours, or Years, (i. e. ſuch or ſuch Parts of the Sun's Revo- 
lution, or any other Period, whereof I have the Len) proceed 
in infnitum, and ſuppoſe a Duration exceeding as many ſuch - 
Periods as I can reckon, let me add whilſt I will, which I think 
is the Notion we have of Eternity, of whoſe Infinity we have 


| no other Notion than we have of the Infinity of Number, to 


which we can add for ever without End. „ 

J. 32. And thus I think it is plain, that from thoſe two 
Fountains of all Knowledge before-mentioned, (viz.) Refflecti- 
- „ awe get the Ideas of Duration, and the Mea- 
ures of it. | 


For, Firſt, by obſerving what paſſes in our Minds, how our 
Leas there in Train conſtantly ſome vaniſh, and others begin 
to appear, we come by the Lea of Succeſſion. | 

Seccnaly, By obſerving a Diſtance in the Parts of this Suc- 
ceſſion, we get the Lea of Duration. *** 

Thiraly, By Senſation obſerving certain Appearances at cer- 
tain regular and ſeeming equidiſtant Periods, we get the eas 
eaſures of Duration, as Minutes, 
Hours, Days, Years, E9c. 1 

Fourthly, By being able to repeat thoſe Meaſures of Time, 
or Ideas of ſtated Length of Duration in our Minds, as often 
as we will, we can come to imagine Duration, where nothing 
a0es really endure or exiſt; and thus we imagine to Morrow, 
next Year, or ſeyen Years hence. 

« | | Fifthly, 
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- Fifthly, By being able to repeat any ſuch Idea of any Length 
f Time, as of a Minute, a Year, or an Age, as often as we 
will in our own Thoughts, and add them one to another, with. 
out ever coming to the End of ſuch Addition, any nearer 
than we can to the End of Number, to which we can always 
add, we come by the Idea of Eternity, as the future eternal 
Duration of our Souls, as well as the Eternity of that infinite 
Being, which muſt neceſſarily have always exiſted. 
 S:xthly, By confidering any Part of infinite Duration, as ſet 


out by periodical Meaſures, we come by the Tea of what we 
call Time in general. . 


Lit nA 
| Of Duration and Expanſion, conſidered together, 


Both capable A Fe 
of greater and | 


le;s. 


Hough we have in the precedent 
Chapters dwelt pretty long on the 
Contularations ot Space and Dura- 

tion; yet they being Iaeas of general Concem- 
ment, that have ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their 

Nature, the Comparing them one with another may, perhaps, 
be of Uſe for their Illuſtration ; and we may have = more 
clear and diſtin Conception of them, - by taking a View ot 
them together. Diſtance or Space, in its ſimple abſtract 
Conception, to avoid Confuſion, I call Expanſion, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from Extenſion, which by ſome is uſed to expreſs 
this Diſtance only as it is in the ſolid Parts of Matter, and ſo 
includes, or at leaft intimates the Iaea of Body: Whereas the 

Lea of pure Diſtance includes no ſuch Thing. I prefer alſo 
the Word Expanſion to Space, becauſe Space is often applied 
to Diſtance of fleeting ſucceſſive Parts, which never exiſt to- 
N as well as to thoſe which are permanent. In both 
theſe, (viz. Expanſion and Duration) the Mind has this 
common Idea of continued Lengths, capable of greater or leſs 
* : For a Man has as clear an Lea of the Difference 
of the Length of an Hour, and a Day, as of an Inch and a 
Expanſion not C. 2. The Mind, having ot the Taea of the 
bounded by Length of any Part of Expanſion, let it be a Span, 
Matter. or a Pace, or what Length. you will, can, M: has 
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been ſaid, repeat that Idea; and ſo adding it to the former 
enlarge its Idea of Length, and make it equal to two Spans, or 
two Paces, and ſo as often as it will, till it equals the Diſtance 
of any Parts of the Earth one from another, and increaſe thus, 
till it amounts to the Diſtance of the Sun, or remoteſt Star, 
By ſuch a Progreſſion as this, ſetting out from the Place 
where it is, or any other Place, it can proceed and paſs be- 
yond all thoſe Lengths, and find nothing to ſtop its going on, 
either in, or without Body. Tis true, we can eafily in our 
Thoughts come to the End of ſolid Extenſion; the Extremi- 
92 Bounds of all Body, we have no Difficulty to arrive 
at: But when the Mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its 
progreſs into this endleſs Expanſion; of that it can neither 
find nor conceive any End. Nor let any one ſay, That be- 
yond the Bounds of Body there is nothing at all, unleſs he 
will confine GOD within the Limits of Matter. S007, 
whoſe Underſtanding was filled and enlarged | 
ſeems to have other Thoughts, when he ſays, Heaven, and 
the Heaven of Heavens, cannot contain T hee : And he, I think, 
very much magnifies to himſelf the Capacity of his own Un- 
derſtanding, who perſuades himſelf, that he can extend his 
Thoughts farther than G OD exiſts, or imagine any Expanſi- 
on . not. 58 _ Py : + 

. o is it in Duration, The Mina, Ha- Dy 
5 Ls the Idea of any Length of Duration, 593 
can double, multiply, and enlarge it, not only | 
beyond its own, but beyond the Exiſtence of all corporeal Be- 
ings, and all the Meaſures of Time, taken from the great Bo- 
dies of the World, and their Motions. But yet every one eafily 
admits, That though we make Duration boundleſs, as certain- 
ly it is, we cannot yet extend it beyond all Being. GOD, 
every one eaſily allows, fills Eternity; and 'tis hard to find a 
Reaſon, why any one ſhould doubt that he likewiſe fills Im- 
menſity? His infinite Being is certainly as boundleſs one Way 
as another; and methinks it aſcribes a little too much to Mat- 


| ter, to ſay, where there is no Body, there is nothing. 


9. 4. Hence, I think, we may learn the Reaſon, ; 
why every one familiarly, and without the leaſt “ by qu — 
Heſitation, ſpeaks of, and ſuppoſes Eternity, and 2222 


Ns op A. , S 5711 j j 
ſticks not to aſcribe Infinity to Duration; but tis 7, infinite 


wth more Doubring and Reſerve, that many ad- xpanſion. 


mt, or ſuppoſe the Infinity of Space. The Rea- | 
ſon whereof ſeems to me to be this, that Duration and Exten- 


fion being uſed as Names of Affections belonging to other Be- 


ings, 


ed with Wiſdom, 


finite Duration, 
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ings, we eafily conceive in GOD infinite Duration, and we 
cannot avoid doing ſo: But not attributing to him Extenſion, 
but only to Matter, which is finite, we are apter to doubt of 
the Exiſtence of Expanſion without Matter, of which alone 
we commonly 805 e it an Attribute. And therefore, when 
Men purſue their Thoughts of Space, they are apt to ſtop at 
the Confines of Body, as it Space were there at an End too, 
and reached no farther. Or it their eas upon Conſideration 
carry them farther, yet they term what is beyond the Limit 
of the Univerſe, imaginary Space; as if it were nothing, be- 
cauſe there is no Body exiſting in it. Whereas Duration, an- 
tecedent to all Body, and to the Motions which it is meaſured 
by, they never term imaginary; becauſe it is never ſuppoſed 
void of ſome other real Exiſtence. And if the Names of Things 
may at all direct our e qe towards the Originals of Mens 
Taeas, (as I am apt to think that they may very much,) one 
may have Occaſion to think by the Name Duration, that the 
Continuation of Exiſtence, with a Kind of Reſiſtance to any 
deſtructive Force, and the Continuation of Solidity, (which is 


apt to be confounded with, and if we will look into the mi- | 


nute anatomical Parts of Matter, is little different from Hard- 
neſs,) were thought to have ſome Analogy, and gave occaſion 
to Words, ſo near of kin as Durare and Durum eſſe. And that 
Durare is applied to the Idea of Hardneſs, as well as that of 
Exiſtence we ſee in Horace, Epod. 16. ferro auravit ſeculi. 
But be that as it will, this is certain, that whoever purſues his 
own Thoughts, will find them ſometimes launch out beyond 
the Extent of Body, into the Infinity of Space or Expanſion; 
the Idea whereof is diſtinct and ſeparate from Body, and all 
other Things: Which may (to chale who pleaſe) be a Subject 
of farther e N | 3 2 
. g. 5. Time in general is to Duration, as Place 
e 3 to Exßanſion. bane are ſo much of thoſe 
10 Expanſion. boundleſs Oceans of Eternity and Immenſity, 
as is ſet out and diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as i 

were by Landmarks; and ſo are made uſe of, to denote the 
Poſition of finite real Beings, in reſpect one to another, in 
thoſe uniform infinite Oceans of Duration and Space. Theſe 
rightly conſidered, are nothing but [eas of determinate Diſtances 
from certain known Points fixed in diſtinguiſhable ſenſible 
Things, and . to keep the ſame Diſtance one from ano- 
ther. From ſuch Points fixed in ſenſible Beings we reckon, and 


from them we meaſure our Portions of thoſe infinite Quanti- 
ties; which ſo conſidered, are that which we call TI 
Place, 


ances 
\ſ1ble 
_ano- 
, and 
anti- 
> and 
lace, 
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Place. For Duration and Space being in themſelves uniform. | 


and boundleſs, the Order and Poſition of Things, without ſuch 
known ſettled Points, would be loſt in them; and all Things 
would lie jumbled in an incurable Confuſion. rt 

g. 6. Time and Place taken thus for determi- Time and Place 


nate diſtinguiſhable Portions of thoſe infinite A- 47e taken for ſo | 


byſſes of Space and Duration, ſet out or ſuppoſed e N a 
to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by Marks and ©* 71% our Oy 


known Boundaries, have each of them a two- oo ” 
4 ion of 
fold Acceptation. _ 5 Bodies. 


Firſt, Time in general is commonly taken for ſo much of in- 


finite Duration, as is meaſured out by, and co-exiſtent with 


the Exiſtence and Motions of the gane Bodies of the Univerſe, 
as far as we know any thing of them: And in this Senſe, 
Time begins and ends with the Frame of this ſenſible World, 
as in theſe Phraſes before-mentioned, before all Time, or when 


Tune ſhall be no more. Place likewiſe is taken ſometimes for 
that Portion of infinite Space, which is poſſefled by, and 


comprehended within the material World ; and is thereby di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the reſt of Expanſion ; though this ma 

more properly be called Extenſion than Place. Within thels 
two are confined, and by the obſervable Parts of them, are 
meaſured and determined the particular Time or Duration, 


and the particular Extenſion and Place of all corporeal Be- 


ings. | | ; $a 

J. 7. Secondly, Sometimes the Word Time is Sometimes for 
uſed in a larger Senſe, and is applied to Parts of /o much of ei- 
that infinite Duration, not that were really diſtin- her, as we de- 


| guiſhed and meaſured out by this real Exiſtence, gn by Mea- 


and periodical Motions of Bodies that were ap- ſures taken from 


inted from the Beginning to be for Signs and the Bulk or Mo- 


r Seaſons, and for Days, and Years, and are Few of Bodies. 


accordingly our Meaſures of Time; but ſuch other Portions 


too of that infinite uniform Duration, which we, upon any Oc- 
caſion, do ſuppoſe equal to certain Lengths of meaſured Time; 
and ſo confider them as bounded and determined. For if we 
ſhould ſuppoſe the Creation, or Fall of the Angels was at the 
Beginning of the Julian Period, we ſhould ſpeak properly 


| enough, and ſhould be underſtood, if we ſaid, tis a longer 


Time fince the Creation of Angels, than the Creation of the 


World, by 564 Years: Whereby we would mark out ſo much 


of that undiſtinguiſhed Duration, as we ſuppoſe equal to, and 
would have admitted 764 annual Revolutions of the Sun mo- 


ving at the Rate it now does. And thus likewiſe we ſometimes 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak of Place, Diſtance, or Bulk in the great ane beyond 
the Confines of the World, when we confider ſo much of that 
Space as is equal to, or capable to receive a Body of any 

oned Dimenſions, as a Cubick-Foot; or do ſuppoſe 4 


Point in it, at ſuch a certain Diſtance from any Part of the 


Univerſe, | 7 | 
g. 8. Where and When are Queſtions belong- 


| They belong to ing to all finite Exiſtences, and are by us always 


all beings, reckoned from ſome known Parts of this ſenji- 

ble World, and from ſome certain Epochs mark- 
ed out to us by the Motions obſervable in it. Without ſome 
ſuch fixed Parts or Periods, the Order of Things would be 
loft, to our finite Underſtandings, in the boundleis invariable 
Oceans of Duration and Expanſion; which comprehend in 
them all finite Beings, and, in their full Extent, belong only 
to the Deity. And therefore we are not to wonder, that we 
comprehend them not, and do ſo often find our Thoughts at 
a Loſs, when we would conſider them, either abſtractly in 
themſelves, or as any Way attributed to the firſt incomprehen- 
ſible Being. But when be to any particular — 
the 1 of any Body is ſo much of that infinite Space, 
as the Bulk of that Body takes up. And Place is the poſi- 


tion of any Body, when conſidered at a certain Diſtance from 


ſome other. As the Idea of the particular Duration of an 

Thing, is an 7zea of that Portion of infinite Duration, whic 

paſſes during the Exiſtence of that Thing; ſo the Time when 
the Thing exiſted is the Idea of that Space of Duration, which 
paſſed between ſome known and fixed Period of Duration, 
and the Being of that Thing. One ſhews the Diſtance of 
the Extremities of the Bulk, or Exiſtence of the ſame Thing, 
as that it is a Foot Square, or laſted two Years; the other 
ſhews the Diſtance of it in Place, or Exiſtence from other 
fixed Points of Space or Duration; as that it was in the Mid- 


dle of Lincolus- Iun-Fields, or the firſt Degree of Taurus, and | 


in the Year of our Lord 1671, or the 1000 Year of the u- 


lian Period: All which Diſtances we meaſure by precon- 


ceived Teas of certain Lengths of Space and Duration, as 
Inches, Feet, Miles, and Degrees, and in the other Minutes, 
Days, and Years, Ec. We | _ 1 | 

411 the Part: 9. 9. There is one Thing more, wherein 
e f wy 4 Space and Duration have a great Conformity, 


Extenſion; and and that is; though they are juſtly reckoned 
c amongſt our ſimple eas; yet 8 of the di- 


Duration, are ſtint Ideas we have of either, is without all 


Duration, Manner 


D 
Mat 
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ond Manner of Compoſition*; it is the very Nature of both of them 
wo conſiſt of Parts: But their Parts being all of the ſame Kind, 
and without the Mixture of any other Idea, hinder them not 
from having a Place amongſt ſimple [Jeas; Could the Mind, 
a in Number, come to ſo ſmall a Part of Extenſion or Dura- 


tion, as excluded a that would be, as it were, the 
indiviſible Unite, or Lea; 


ng y Repetition of which, it would 
vas make its more inlarged {eas of Extenſion and Duration. But 
nj. ince the Mind is not able to frame an Idea of any Space with- 
ark. out Parts; inſtead thereof it makes uſe of the common Mea- 
me res, which by familiar Uſe, in each Country, have imprinted 


themſelves on the Memory, (as Inches and Feet; or Cubits, 
and Paraſangs; and ſo Seconds, Minutes, Hours, Days, and 


d in I Lears in Duration:) The Mind makes uſe, I ſay, of ſuch 
only Leas as theſe, as fimple ones; and theſe are the component 
t we Parts of larger Ideas, which the Mind, upon Occaſion, makes 
ts at by the Addition of ſuch known Lengths, which it is acquainted 
y in | PE TH 9 1 with. 
hen- = 8 
ings, | 9 5 25 
ace, * It has been objected to Mr. Locke, that if Space conſiſts of Parts, 


35 'tis confeſſed in this Place, he ſhould not have reckoned it in the 
rom Wl \umber of Simple Ideas; becauſe it ſeems to be inconſiſtent with 
an what he ſays elſewhere, That a Simple Idea is uncompounded, and 
| untains in it nothing but one uniform Appearance, or Conception of the 
oben ind, and is not diſtinguiſhable into different Ideas, pag. 62. Tis fare. 
hich ther objected, That Mr. Locke hath not given in the 11th Chapter of 
tion the ſecond Book, where he begins to ſpeak of Simple Ideas, an exact 


3 Definition of what he underſtands by the Word Simple Ideas. To 
e 0 theſe Difficulties Mr. Locke anſwers thus: To begin with the laſt, he 
ung, declares, That he has not treated this Subject in an Order perfectly 


"ther WScholaſtick, having not had much Familiarity with thoſe ſort of Books 
other during the writing of his, and not remembring at all the Method in 
Mid- hich they are written; and therefore his tn ought not to ex- 
and Wet Definitions regularly placed at the Beginning of each new Sub- 
Ju- ject, Mr. Locke contents himſelf to imploy the principal Terms that 
4 he uſes, ſo that from his Uſe of them the Reader may eaſily com- 
as hbehend what he means by them. But with Reſpect to the Term 
Simple Idea, he has had the good Luck to define that in the Place 
Cited in the Objection; and therefore there is no Reaſon to ſupply 
that Defet, The Queſtion then is to know, Whether the Idea of 
Lerenn Extenſion agrees with this Definition? Which will effectually agree 
mity, W it, if it be underſtood in the Senſe which Mr. Locke had principally 
coned in his View; for that Compoſition which he deſigned to exclude in 
ie di- bat Definition, was a Compoſition of different Ideas in the Mind, 
it all ind not a Compoſition of the ſame Kind in a Thing whoſe Eſſence 


anner conſiſts 


160 Duration and Extenſion, conſidered tog ether. 


with. On the other Side, the ordinary ſmalleſt Meaſure ye 
have of either, look'd on as an Unite in Number, when the 


Mind by Diviſion would reduce them in into leſs Fractions 


Though on both Sides, both in Addition and Diviſion, either 
of Space or Duration, when the ea under Confideration be- 
comes very big, or very ſmall, its preciſe Bulk becomes ve 

obſcure and confuſed; and it is the Number of its repeated 
Additions, or Diviſions, that alone remains clear and diſtind, 
as will eaſily appear to any one, who will let his Thought 
looſe in the vaſt Expanſion of Space, or Diviſibility of Matter 
Every Part of Duration, is Duration too; and every Part of 
Extenſion, is Extenſion; both of them capable of Addition 
or Diviſion in infinitum. But the leaſt Portions of either of 


them, whereot we have clear and diftin& Ideas, may, perhaps | 


be fitteſt to be conſidered by us, as the fimple {zeas of that 
Kind, out of which our complex Modes of Space, Exteni- 
on, and Duration, are made up, and into which they can 
again be diſtinctly reſolved. Such a ſmall Part in Duration, 
may be called a Moment, and is the Time of one 72ea in our 
Minds, in the Train of their ordinary Succeſſion there. L's 
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conſiſts in having Parts of the ſame Kind, where you can never 
come to a Part intirely exempted from this Compoſition. So that 
if the Idea of Extenſion conſiſts in having Partes extra Partes (as the 
Schools ſpeak) tis always, in the Senſe of Mr. Locke, a Simple Idea; 
becauſe the Idea of having Partes extra Parties, cannot be reſolved 
into two other Ideas. For the Remainder of the Objection made to 
Mr. Locke, with reſpect to the Nature of Extenſion, Mr. Locke was 
aware of it, as may be ſeen inF. 9. Ch. 15. of the ſecond Book, 
where he ſays, That the leaſt Portion of Space or Extenſion, where- 
of we have a clear and diſtin Idea, may, perhaps, be the fitteſt to 
be conſider'd by us as a Simple Idea of that Kind, out of which our 
complex Modes of Space and Extenſion are made up, - So that, 
according to Mr. Locke, it may very fitly be call'd a Simple Idea, 
ſince it is the leaſt Idea of Space that the Mind can form to it ſell, 


and that cannot be divided by the Mind into any leſs, whereot it 


as in it ſelf any determined Perception. From whence it fol 
lows, that it is to the Mind one Simple Idea; and that is ſufficieqt 
to take away this Objection; for 'tis not the Deſign of Mr. Lock, 
in this Place, to diſcourſe of any Thing but concerning the Ideas of 
the Mind. But if this is not ſufficient to clear the Difficulty, Mr. 
Locke hath nothing more to add, but that if the Idea of Extenſi- 
on is ſo peculiar, that it cannot exactly agree with the Definition 
that he has given of thoſe Simple Ideas, fo that it differs in ſome 

| | | Manner 
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Duration and Expanſion, conſidered topether. 161 
other, wanting a proper Name, I know not whether I may 
he allowed to call 2 ſenſible Point, meaning thereby the leaſt 
Particle of Matter .or Space we can diſcern, which is ordina- 
fly about a Minute, and to the ſharpeſt Eyes ſeldom lefs 
than thirty Seconds of a Circle; whereof the Eye is the 
Centre. ; 4 | | 

g. 10. Expanſion and Duration have this far- 
ther Agreement, that though they are both con- Their Parts 
fidered by us as having Parts; yet heir Parts inſeparable. 
are nt ſeparable one from another, no not even DP 
in Thought: Though the Parts of Bodies, from whence we 
take our Meaſure of the one; and the Parts of Motion, or 
rather the Succeſſion of Leas in our Minds, from whence we 
take the Meaſure of the other, may be interrupted and ſepa- 
rated ; as the one is often by Reſt; and the other is by Sleep, 
which we _ Reſt en 808 K 1 

9. 11. But yet there is this manifeſt Diffe- I” 
rence between 8 That the Leas of Length, e 5 ” 
which we have of Expanſion, are turned every panſion as a 
Hay, and ſo make Figure, and Breadth, and Solid. 


S Thickneſs; but Duration is but as it were the 


Length of one ſtreight Line, extended in ee not eapa- 
ble of Multiplicity, Variation, or Figure; but is one common 
Meaſure of all Exiſtence whatſoever, wherein all Things, 
whilſt they exiſt, equally partake. For this preſent Moment 
is common to all Things, that are now in Being; and * 
comprehends that Part of their Exiſtence, as much as if they 
were all but one fingle Being; and we may truly ſay, they all 


exit in the ſame Moment of Time. Whether Angels and 


Spirits have any Analogy to this, in Reſpe& of Expanſion, is 

beyond my Comprehenſion : And, perhaps, for us, who have 

Underſtandings and Comprehenfions ſuited to our own Preſer- 

vation, and the Ends of our own Being, but not to the Reali- 

ty and Extent of all other Beings, tis near as hard to con- 

ceive any Exiſtence, or to have an Idea of any real Being, 
= _ 1 Wit 
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manner from all others of that Kind, he thinks 'tis better to leave it 
there expos'd to this Difficulty, than to make a new Diviſion in his 
Favour, Tis enough for Mr. Locke that his Meaning can be under- 
ſtood. *Tis very common to obſerve intelligible Diſcourſes ſpoiled 
by too much Subtilty in nice Diviſions, We onght to put Things 
un pow, as well as we can, Doctrinæ Cauſa; but, after all, ſeve- 
ral Things will not be bundled up together under our Terms and 
Ways of Speaking. 
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with a perfect Negation of all Manner of Expanſion z as it is 


tion of all Manner of Duration. And therefore what Spirit 


me der 120 


logether. laſting Diſtance, all whoſe Parts exiſt together, 


Knowledge, or Power, all 2 and future Things: His Thoughts 
an 
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162 Duration and Expanſion, conſidered together, 
to have the Idea of any real Exiſtence, with a perfect Negs. 


have to do with Space, or how they communicate in it, we 
know not. All that we know is, that Bodies do each {ingly 
feſs its proper Portion of it, according to the Extent of it 
olid Parts; and thereby exclude all other Bodies from having 
any Share in that particular Portion of Space, whillt it re- 
mains there. | 
; 6. 12. Duration, and Time, which is a Part of 
Duration has it, is the Idea we have of periſbiug Diſtance, if 
hich uo to Parts exiſt together, but follow each 


Parts together, ther in Succeſſion ; as Expanſion is the Idea of 


Expanſion al- 


| loye« 
and are not capable of Succeſſion. And there- pe 
fore though we cannot conceive any Duration without Succeſ- 


ſion, nor can put it together in our Thoughts, that any Being wy 
does now exiſt to Morrow, or poſſeſs at once more than the pre- Num 
ſent Moment of Duration; yet we can conceive the eternal 580 

Duration of the Almighty, far different from that of Man, or 0 


any other finite Being: Becauſe Man comprehends not in bis mY 


are but of Yeſterday, he knows not what to Morrow will 
bring forth. What is once paſſed, he can never recal; and by 
what is yet to come, he cannot make preſent. What I ſay of : 
Man, I ſay of all finite Beings, who, though they may far ex- 


ceed Man in Knowledge and Power, yet are no more than the 2 
meaneſt Creature, in 5 with God himſelf. Finite Mubi 
of any Magnitude, holds not any Proportion to Infinite. God's WM... c 
infinite Duration being accompanied with infinite Knowledge, ag t 
and infinite Power, he ſecs all Things paſt, and to come; and nu 
they are no more diſtant from his Kromled e, no farther re- Th. 
moved from his Sight than the preſent : They all lie under WM. 
the ſame View; and there is nothing which he cannot make rot 
exiſt each Moment he pleaſes. For the Exiſtence of all Thing Wc 
depending upon his good Pleaſure, all Things exiſt every Mo- oh. 
ment, that he thinks fit to have them exiſt. To conclude, Ex. di. 
panfion and Duration do ones embrace and comprehend Wa; 
each other; every Part of Space being in every Part of Dura- W | 
tion; and every Part of Duration in every Part of Expanſion If 


Such a Combination of two diftin& Teas, is, I ſuppoſe, ſcarce am 
to be found in all that great Variety we do or can conceive, Wn 
and may afford Matter to farther Speculation. | 
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CH AP. XVI. 
Of NUMBER, 


is none ſuggeſted to the Mind by more /impleft and 

Ways, ſo there is none more ſimple, moſt univerſal 
than that of Unity, or One: It has no e 1 | 
of Variety or Compoſition in it: Every Object our Senſes are em- 
ployed about; every Idea in our Underſtandings; every Thought 
of our Minds brings this Lea along with it. And therefore it is 
the moſt intimate to our Thoughts, as well as it is, in its Agree- 
ment to all other Things, the moſt univerſal Idea we have. For 
Number applies it ſelf to Men, Angels, Actions, Thoughts, 
erery Thing that either doth exiſt, or can be imagined. f 

(. 2. By repeating this Idea in our Minds, and 5, Modes made 
epetitions together, we come by % Addition 
the complex Ideas of rhe Modes of it. Thus by * : 
adding One to One, we have the complex Idea of a Couple: 
by putting twelve Unites together, we have the complex {42a 
of . 1 * a E ors Million, or any other Number. 

. 3. The ſimple Modes of Number are of all 8 
other the moſt diſtinct; every the leaſt Tad Jon 2 _— 
which is an Unite, making each Combination EE 
as clearly different from that which approacheth neareſt to it, 
a the moſt remote; Two being as diſtin& from One, as Two 
Hundred; and the Ieas of Two, as diſtinct from the Lea of 
Three, as the Magnitude of the whole Earth is from that of 
a Mite, This is not ſo in other ſimple Modes, in which it is 
not ſo eaſie, nor, perhaps, poſſible for us to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
two approaching Ideas, which yet are really different. For 
who will undertake to find a Difference between the White of 
this Paper, and that of the next Degree to it? Or can form 
diſtinct 7zeas of every the leaſt Exceſs in Extenſion? 

9. 4. The Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs of each | 
Mode of Number from all others, even thoſe that Therefore De- 
approach neareſt, makes me apt to think, that eien in 
Demonſtrations in Numbers, if they are not more Kept pe _ 
evident and exact than in Extenſion, yet they RN 
ac more general in their Uſe, and more determinate in their 


1. \ Mongſt all the 74eas we have, as there Number the | 
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Application. Becauſe the Teas of Numbers are mo Precif 


, 
and diſtinguiſhable than in Extenſion ; where every E ualiſ me 
and Exceſs are not ſo eaſie to be obſerved, or ee ee be ccher 
cauſe our Thoughts cannot in Space arrive at any determine could 
Smallneſs, beyond which it cannot go, as an Unite; and then ny d 

fore the Quantity or Proportion of any the leaſt Exceſs cam very 
be diſcovered, which is clear otherwiſe in Number, where, ¶ ̃iccor 
has been ſaid, 91 is mene ee from 90, as from 900% life, 
though 91 be the next immediate Exceſs to 90. But it is WW 
ſo in Extenſion, where whatſoever is more than juſt a Foot, court 
an Inch, is not diſtinguiſhable from the Standard of a Foot, Hair 
an Inch; and in Lines, which appear of an equal Length, . cule 

may be longer than the other by innumerable Parts: Nor cu om 
any one an an Angle, which ſhall be the next biggeſt tor! 
right one. 3 1 | 5 x oo out | 
1 F. 5. By the repeating, as has been ſaid, ofthe 
1: re the Iaea of an Unite, and joining it to anotheiif ye « 
1 Unite, we make thereof one collective I gr 
marked by the Name Teo. And whoſoever can do this, a ve f 
proceed on, ſtill adding one more to the laſt collective 1% ther 
which he had of any Number, and give a Name to it, mi um 
count, or have [eas for ſeveral Collections of Unites, diſtin. 
iſhed one from another, as far as he hath a Series of Name tye: 
or 1 Numbers, and a Memory to retain that Serie bon 
with their ſeveral Names: All Numeration being but fili ung 
the adding of one Unite more, and giving to the Whole tog Fig 
ther, as 20" quan in one Idea, a new or diſtinct Name o 

Sign, whereby to know it from thoſe before and after, and di No 
ſtinguiſh it from every ſmaller or greater multitude of Unite 8; 
So that he that can add one to one, and ſo to two, and ſo gl 
on with his Tale, taking {till with him the diſtinct Names be 
longing to every Progreſſion ; and ſo again, by ſubſtracting a 
Unite from each Collection, retreat and leflen them, is capabl 
of all the Leas of Numbers, within the Compaſs of his La Tt 
guage, or for which he hath Names, though not, perhaps, of the 

more. For the ſeveral ſimple Modes of Numbers, ein in ow Mi 
Minds but ſo many Combinations of Unites, which have is 
Variety, nor are capable of any other Difference, but more oi it 
leſs, Names or Marks for each diſtinct Combination, ſeem mor N. 
neceflary, than in any other Sort of Leas. For without ſuci or 
Names or Marks, we can hardly well make uſe of Numbers ii Fi 
reckoning, eſpecially where the Combination is made up of ani an 
great Multitude of Unites ; which put together without a Nama m 
or Mark, to diſtinguiſh that preciſe Collection, will hardly b T 


kept from being a Heap in Confufion, 9.6 


a * | 
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6. This, I think, to be the Reaſon wh * 3 
4g Americans, I have ſpoken with, (who ——_—_ TREE 
atherwiſe of quick and rational Parts enough,) | oo 
could not, as we do, by any means, count to a 1000; nor had 
y diſtinct Idea of that Number, though they could reckon 
rery well to 20. Becauſe their Language being ſcanty, and 
xccommodated only to the few Neceflaries of a needy ſimple 
Life, unacquainted either with Trade or Mathematicks, had 
w Words in it to ſtand for 1000; ſo that when they were diſ- 
courſed with of thoſe greater Numbers, they would ſhew the 
Hairs of their Head, to expreſs a great Multitude, which they 
could not number; which Inability, I ſuppoſe, proceeded 
om their Want of Names. The Toncupi os had no Names 
for Numbers above 5; any Number beyond that, they made 
out by ſhewing their Fingers, and the Fingers tt 
athers who were preſent: And I doubt not but H#foried'un 


ye our ſelves might diſtinctly number in Words, dep om 
a preat deal farther than we uſually do, would I of jo 4 


we find out but ſome fit Denominations to ſigni 1 
them by; whereas in the Way we take — iy „ 
name them, by Millions of Millions of Millions = 

Oc. it is hab” to go e eighteen, or at moſt four and 
twenty decimal Progreſſions, without Confuſion. But to ſhew 
how much an uct Names conauce to our well reckoning, or ha- 
ring uſeful Teas of Numbers, let us ſet all theſe following 
Wl figures, as the Marks of one Number: v. g. | 


Nonilions. Octilions. Seprilions. Sextilions. Quintri lions. 
857324. 162486. 345896. 437916. 423147. 


Quatrilions. Tyilions. Bilions. Milions. Unires. 
248106. 235421. 261734. 368149. 623137. 


The ordinary Way of naming this Number in Ezgliſt, will be 
the often repeating of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, of 
Millions, of Millions. of Millions, of Millions, of Millions, (which 
is the Denomination of the ſecond fix Figures.) In which Way, 
it will be very hard to have any diſtinguiſhing Notions of this 
Number: But whether, by giving every fix Figures a new and 
orderly Denomination, theſe, and perhaps a great many more 
Figures, in Progreſſion, might not 2 be counted diſtinctly, 
Ideas of them both got more eaſily to our ſelves, and 
Nam more plainly fignified to others, I leave it to be conſidered. 
a , This I mention only, to ſhew ow neceſſary diſtinct Names 
01 | 3 are 
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are to Numbering, without pretending to introduce new c othe 


of my Invention. 5 38 
Why Children $. 7. Thus Children, either for Want of Names Nut 


to mark the ſeveral Progreſſions of Numbers, or leſſe 

—_ Fad having yet the Faculty to collect ſcattered any 
eas into complex ones, and range them in a whe 
regular Order, and ſo retain them in their Memories, as is ne- wer 


ceſſary to Reckoning, do not begin to number very early, nor 
proceed in it very far or ſteadily, till a good while after they the 
are well furniſhed with good Store of other Ideas; and one mo! 
may often obſerve them diſcourſe and reaſon pretty well, and ing 
have very clear Conceptions of ſeveral other Things, before 
they can tell 20. And ſome, through the Default of their Me- 
mories, who cannot retain the ſeveral Combinations of Num- 
bers, with their Names annexed in their diſtin Orders, and 
the Dependance of ſo long a Train of numeral Progreſſions, 
and their Relation one to another, are not able all their Life- 
time, to reckon, or regularly go over any moderate Series of 
Numbers. For he that will count Twenty, or have any Lata 
of that Number, muſt know, that Nineteen went before, with (.1 
the diſtinct Name or Sign of every one of them, as they ſtand 
marked in their Order; for wherever this fails, a Gap is 
made, the Chain breaks, and the Progreſs in numbering can ter 
o no farther. So that zo reckon right, it is required, 1. That M. 
the Mind diftinguiſh carefully two Jaeas, which are diffe- ho 
rent one from another only by the Addition or Subtraction of 


one Unite. 2. That it retain in Memory the Names or Marks M 
of the ſeveral Combinations from an Unite to that Number; ril 
and that not confuſedly, and at random, but in that exact Pa 
Order, that the Numbers follow ene another: In either of di 


which, if it trips, the whole Buſineſs of Numbering will be I1 


diſturbed, and there will remain only the confuſed Nea of fic 
Multitude, but the Leas neceſſary to diſtin Numeration, by 
will not be b l 5 Do g | k 
8. is farther is obſervable in Number, W 

5 pe As. That it is that which the Mind makes uſe of in In 
ſurables meaſuring all T hings, that by us are meaſurable, ly 

| which principally are iow. ga ana Duration ; m 

and our Lea of Infinity, even when applied to thoſe, ſeems to ot 
be nothing but the Infinity of Number, For what elſe are our cc 
Jaeas of Eternity and Immenſity, but the repeated Additions h 
of certain eas of imagined Parts of Duration and Expanſion, {{ 
with the Infinity of Number, in which we can come to no End te 
of Addition? For ſuch an inexhauſtible Stock, Number (of all C 


other 


if 


Larne, 


cher our Leas) moſt clearly furniſhes us with, as is obvious 


to every one. For let à Man collect into one Sum, as great a 
Number as he pleaſes, this Multitude, how great ſoever, 


leflens not one Jot the Power of adding to it, or brings him 
any nearer the End of the inexhauſtible Stock of Number, 


where {till there remains as much to be added, as if none 
were taken out. And this endleſs Audition, or Addibility, (if 


any one like the Word better) of Numbers, ſo apparent to 


the Mind, is that, I think, which gives us the cleareſt and 
moſt diſtin Idea of Infinity: Of which more in the follow- 
ing Chapter. 1 | 


Re FR 


£ „ 
——— 2 


CHAP. XVII. 
PF 13 


J. I. E that would know what Kind of Infinity, in its 


Jaea it is, to which we give the original Inten- 


Name of [nnity, cannot do it bet- 7107, attributed 


ter than by conſidering to what Infinity is by the 72 Space, Da- 


Mind more immediately attributed, and then 7% and Rum. 


how the Mind comes to frame it. | om 

Finite and Infinite, ſeem to me to be looked upon by the 
Mind, as the Moaes of Quantity, and to be attributed prima- 
rily in their firſt Deſignation only to thoſe Things which have 
Parts, and are capable of Increaſe or Diminution, by the Ad- 
dition or Subtraction of any the leaſt Part: And ſuch are the 


Izeas of Space, Duration, and Number, which we have con- 


fidered in the foregoing Chapters. Tis true, that we cannot 
but be aſſured, That the Great GOD, of whom, and from 
whom are all Things, is incomprehenfibly Infinite. But yet, 


when we apply to that firſt and ſupreme Being, our Lea of 


Infinite, in our weak and narrow Thoughts, we do it primari- 


ly in Reſpect of his Duration and Ubiquity; and, I think, 


more figuratively to his Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and 


other Attributes, which are properly inexhauſtible and incom- 


comprehenſible, c. For when we call them Infinite, we 
have no other Idea of this Infinity, but what carries with it 


ſome Reflection on, and Intimation of that Number or Ex- 


tent of the Acts or Objects of God's Power, Wiſdom, and 


Goodneſs, which can never be ſuppoſed ſo great, or ſo many, 
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which theſe Attributes will not always ſurmount and exceed, 
let us multiply them in our Thoughts, as far as we can, with 
all the Infinity of endleſs Number, I do not f wang to ſay how 
theſe Attributes are in GOD, who is infinitely beyond the 
Reach of our narrow Capacities: They do, without doubt, 
contain in them all poſſible Perfection: But this, I ſay, is 
our Way of conceiving them, and theſe our Leas of their 
Infinity, | | | 
, g. 2. Finite then, and Infinite, being by the 
The Idea of Mind look d on as Modifications of Expanſion 
Finite eaſily and Duration, the next Thing to be conſidered, 
found. is, How the Mind comes by them. As for the 
1 Lea of Finite, there is no great Difficulty, The 
obvious Portions of Extenſion, that affect our Senſes, carry with 
them into the Mind the Idea of Finite: And the ordinary Pe- 
riods of Succeſſion, whereby we meaſure Time and Duration, 
as Hours, Days, and Years, are bounded Lengths. The Dif- 
ficulty is, how we come by thoſe boundleſs Ideas of Eternity 


and Inmenſity, ſince the Objects, which we converſe with, tha 
come ſo much ſhort of any Approach or Proportion to that her 
Largeneſs, 13 1 3 ort 

| C. 3. Every one, that has any Tea of any ſtated Pa. 
How we come Lengths of Space, as a Foot, finds that he can Pol 
by the Idea of repeat that Lea; and joining it to the former, Wl utr 


Infinity. make the Idea of two Foot; and by the Addi- ſpe 
tion of a third, three Foot, and ſo on, without + 
ever coming to an End of his Additions, whether of the ſame Co 
Aaea of a Foot, or if he pleaſes of doubling it, or any other Lea 
he has of any Length, as a Mile, or Diameter of the Earth, 
or of the Orbis Magnus: For whichſoever of theſe he takes, l; 
and how often ſoever he doubles, or any otherwiſe multiplies all 
it, he finds, that after he has continued this doubling in his fin 
Thoughts, and enlarged his Lea as much as he pleaſes, he it 
has no more Reaſon to ſtop, nor is one Jot nearer the End of 28 
ſuch Addition, than he was at firſt ſetting out; the Power of 
enlarging his Idea of Space by farther Additions, remaining re 
{till the ſame, he hence takes 2%e Idea of infinite Space. Wi 
| C. 4. This, I think, is the Way whereby the to 
Our Idea of Mind gets the Idea of Infinite Space. Tis a quite M 


Space bound. different Confideration to examine, whether the th 
leſs. Mind has the Idea of ſuch a boundleſs Space m 
actually exiſting, ſince our Ideas are not always to 


Proofs of the Exiſtence of Things ; but yet, fince this comes B 
here in our Way, I ſuppoſe I may ſay, that we are apt to * 0 
W . 5 
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that Space in it ſelf is actually boundleſs, to which Imagina- 
tion the Idea of Space or Expanſion of it ſelf naturally leads 
us. For it being conſidered by us, either as the Extenſion of 
Body, or as exiſting by it ſelf, without any ſolid Matter taking 
it up, (for of ſuch a void Space we have not only the 7zea, but 
have proved, as I think, from the Motion of Body, its ne- 
ceſſary Exiſtence) it is impoſſible the Mind ſhould be ever able 
to find or ſuppoſe any End of it, or be ſtopp'd any where in 
its Progreſs in this Space, how far ſaever it extends its 
Thoughts. Any Bounds made with Body, even Adamantine 
Walls, are ſo far from putting a Stop to the Mind in its farther 
Progreſs in Space and Extenſion, that it rather facilitates and 
enlarges it: For ſo far as that Body reaches, ſo far no one can 
doubt of Extenſion; and when we are come to the utmoſt Ex- 
tremity of Body, what is there, that can there- put a Stop, and 
ſatisfie the Mind that it is at the End of Space, when it per- 


ceives it is not; nay, when it is ſatisfied that Body it ſelf can 


move into it? For if it be neceſſary for the Motion of Body, 
that there ſhould be an empty Space, though never ſo little, 
here amongſt Bodies; and it be poſſible for Body to move in 
or through that empty Space; nay, it is impoſlible for any 
Particle of Matter to move but into an empty Space, the ſame 
Poſſibility of a Body's moving into a void Space, beyond the 


| utmoſt Bounds of Body, as well as into a void Space, inter- 


ſperſed amongſt Bodies, will always remain clear and evident, 
5 T14ea of empty pure Space, whether within, or beyond the 
Confines of all Bodies, being exactly the ſame, differing not 
in Nature, though in Bulk; and there being nothing to hin- 
der Body from moving into it; ſo that wherever the Mind 
places it ſelf by any Thought, either amongſt, or remote from 
all Bodies, it can, in this uniform Nea of Space, no-where 
find any Bounds, any End; and ſo muſt neceſſarily conclude 
it by the very Nature and [zea of each Part of it, to be 
actually 2 5 Pe ES ES 
F. 5. As by the Power we find in our ſelves of %% 
repeating, = often as we will, any Jaea of Space, _— es 
we get the Iaea of Immenſity; ſo, by being able | 
to repeat the Idea of any Length of Duration, we have in our 
Minds, with all the endleſs Addition of Number, we come by 
the Lea of Eternity. For we find in our ſelves, we can no 
more come to an End of ſuch repeated Ideas, than we can come 
to the End of Number, which every one perceives he cannot. 
But here again, tis another Queſtion, quite different from 
our having an Idea of Eternity, to know whether there were 
| any 
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| ED 
any real Being, whoſe Duration has been eternal. And as to 
this, I ſay, He that confiders ſomething now exiſting, muſt 
neceſſarily come to ſomething Eternal. But having ſpoke of 
this in another Place, I ſhall ſay here no more of it, but pro- 
ceed on to ſome other Conſiderations of our Idea of Infinity. 


* 9. 6. If it be ſo, that our Nea of Infinity be 
on IT. 8 from the Power, we obſerve in our ſelves, of 


capable of 1nfi- repeating without End our own 7zeas, it may 


nity. be demanded, Why we 4o not attribute Tnfin- 
ty to other Ideas, as well as thoſe of Space and 

Duration; fince they may be as cafily, and as often repeated 
in our Minds as the other ; and yet no Body ever thinks of in- 
| finite Sweetneſs, or infinite Whiteneſs, though he can repeat 
the Idea of Sweet or White, as frequently as thoſe of a Yard, 
or a Day? To which I anſwer, All the Leas that are conſi- 
| dered as having Parts, and are capable of Increaſe by the Ad- 
dition of any equal or leſs Parts, afford us by their Repetition 
the Idea of Infinity; becauſe with this endleſs Repetition, 
there is continued an Enlargement, of which there can be no 
End. But in other Jxzeas it is not ſo; for to the largeſt [es 
of Extenſion or Duration that I at preſent have, the Addition 
of any the leaſt Part makes an Increaſe; but to the perfecteſt 
Tea I have of the whiteſt Whiteneſs, if I add another of a 
leſs or equal Whiteneſs, (and of a whiter than I have, I can- 
not add the Hades, it makes no Increaſe, and enlarges not mz 
Idea at all; and therefore the different Ideas of Whiteneſs, Q. 
are called Degrees. For thoſe Ideas, that conſiſt of Parts, are 
capable of being augmented by every Addition of the leaſt 
Part; but if you take the Idea of White, which one Parcel of 
Snow yielded Yeſterday to your Sight, and another Lea of 
White to another Parcel of Snow you ſee to Day, and put 
them together in your Mind, they embody, as it were, and 
run into one, and the [Jez of Whiteneſs is not at all in- 


creaſed; and if we add a leſs Degree of Whiteneſs to a 


reater, we are ſo far from increafing, that we diminiſh it. 

hoſe [zeas that conſiſt not of Parts, cannot be augmented to 
what Proportion Men an. or be ſtretched beyond what 
they have received by their Senſes ; but Space, Duration, and 
Number, being capable of Increaſe by N leave in 
the Mind an Lea of an endleſs Room for more; nor can we 
conceive any where a Stop to a farther Addition or Progreſſi- 


on, and ſo thoſe Treas alone lead our Mind towards the 
Thought of Infinity, h 9 


C. 7. Though 


5 
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$. 7. Though our Idea of Infinity ariſe from 
the Contemplation of Quantity, and the endleſs 
Increaſe the Mind is able to make in Quantity, 


Difference be- 
tween Infinity 
of Space, and 


by the repeated Additions of what Portions Space Infinite. 


thereof it pleaſes; yet I gueſs we cauſe great 
Confuſion in our Thoughts, when we join fasten to any ſup- 
poſed Idea of Quantity the Mind can be thought to have, 
and fo diſcourſe or reaſon about an infinite Quantity, (vis. ) 
an infinite Space, or an infinite Duration: For our Idea of In- 


futy being, as I think, an endleſs growing Idea, but the Idea 


of any Quantity the Mind has, being at that Time terminated 
in that Lea, (tor be it as great as it will, it can be no greater 
than it is) to join Infinity to it, is to adjuſt a ſtanding Meaſure 
to a growing Bulk; and therefore I think it is not an infignifi- 


cant Subtilty, if I ſay, that we are carefully to diftingui be- 


tween the Lata of the Infinity of Space, and the Idea of a Space 


infinite: The firſt is nothing but a ry * endleſs Progreſſi- 


on of the Mind, over what v6 aeas of Space it pleaſes; 
but to have actually in the Mind the Idea of a Space infinite, 
is to ſuppoſe the Mind already paſſed over, and actually to 
have a View of all thoſe repeated Teas of Space, which an 


endleſs Repetition can never totally repreſent to it; which 


carries in it a plain ContradiQtion. © . 
g. 8. This, perhaps, will be a little plainer, % EE 
if we confider it in Numbers. The I nity of ] 3 Füge 
Numbers, to the End of whoſe Addition every „ 

one percei ves there is no Approach, eaſily appears 
to any one that reflects on it: But how clear ſoever this Nea 
of the Infinity of Number be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent, than the Abſurdity of the actual Lea of an infinite Num- 
ber. Whatſoever poſitive Teas we have in our Minds of any 
Space, Duration, or Number, let them be never ſo great, they 
are ſtill finite; but when we ſuppoſe an inexhauſtible Re- 
mainder, from which we remove all Bounds, and wherein we 
allow the Mind an endleſs Progreſſion of Thought, without 
ever compleating the Idea, there we have our Idea of Infinity; 
which though it ſeems to be pretty clear, when we confider 
nothing ele in it but the Negation of an End, yet when we 
would frame in our Minds the Nea of an infinite Space or 
Duration, that Zea is very obſcure, and confuſed, becauſe it 
is made up of two Parts, very different, if not inconſiſtent. 
For let a Man frame in his Mind an Tz of any Space or 
Number, as great as he will; 'tis plain, the Mind reſts and 
terminates in that Nea; which is contrary to the Iaca of Tnfi- 
"07 Eu „ 
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nity, which conſiſts in a ſuppoſed enaleſs Progreſſion. And 
e I 1251 is, dal we are ſo eaſily confounded, when 
we come to argue, and reaſon about infinite Space or Durati- | 
on, £5c. Becauſe the Parts of ſuch an Jes, not being perceived 
to be, as they are, inconſiſtent, the one Side or other always 
rplexes, whatever Conſequences we draw from the other, 
as an Idea of Motion not paſſing on, would perplex any one, 
who ſhould argue from ſuch an Lea, which is not better than 
an Nea of Motion at Reſt; and ſuch another ſeems to me to 
be the Lea of a Space, or (which is the ſame Thing) a Num- 
ber infinite, i. e. of a Space or Number, which the Mind 
actually has, and ſo views, and terminates in; and of a Space 
or Number, which in a conſtant and endleſs Enlarging, and 
Progreſſion, it can in Thought never attain to. For how large 
ſoever an [ea of Space have in my Mind, it is no larger than 
it is that Inſtant that I have it, though I be capable the next 
Inſtant to double it; and fo on in 1nfprirum : For that alone is 
infinite, which has no Bounds ; and that the Lata of Infinity, 
in which our Thoughts can find none. 
6. 9. But of all other [zeas, it is Number, as 
Numberaffords J have ſaid, which, I think, furniſbes us with 
us the cleareſt the cleareſt and moſt diſtinct Idea of Infinity, we 
Idea of In- are capable of. For even in Space and Durati- 
. on, when the Mind purſues the Iea of Infinity, 
it there makes uſe of the eas and Repetitions 
of Numbers, as of Millions of Millions of Miles, or Years, 
which are ſo many diſtin Ieas, kept beſt by Number from 
running into a confuſed Heap, wherein the Mind loſes it ſelt ; 
and when it has added together as many Millions, Oc. as it 
leaſes, of known Lengths of Space or Duration, the cleareſt 
dea it can get of Infinity, is the confuſed incomprehenſible Re- 
mainder of endleſs addible Numbers, which affords no Pro- 
ſpe& of Stop or Boundary. 25 
. 10. It will, perhaps, give us a little farther 
Our different Light into the Lea we have of Infinity, and diſ- 
Rey” of cover to us, that it is nothing but the Infinity of 
ns - w_ Sk Number applied to determinate Parts, of which 
ration. 2nd we have in our Minds the diſtinct Leas, if we 
Expanſion. conſider, that Number is not generall e © 
by us infinite, whereas Duration and Extenſion 
are apt to be ſo; which ariſes from hence, 'That in Number, 
we are at one End as it were: For there being in Number no- 
thing leſs than an Unite, we there Stop, and are at an End; but 
in Addition, or Increaſe of Number, we can ſet no _ : 


— 
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And ſo it is like a Line, whereof one End terminating with us, 
the other is extended {till forwards beyond all that we can con- 
ceive; but in Space and Duration it is otherwiſe. For in Du- 
ration, we conſider it, as if this Line of Number were extend- 
ed both Ways to an unconceivable, undeterminate, and infinite 
Length; which is evident to any one, that will but reflect on 
what Confideration he hath of Eternity; which, I ſuppoſe, he 
will find to be nothing elſe but the turning this Infinity of 
Number both Ways, 4 Parte ante, and A parte Poſt, as they 
ſpeak. For when we would conſider Eternity, 4 parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning from our ſelves, and the preſent 
Time we are in, repeat in our Minds the Leas of Years, or 
Ages, or any other aſſignable Portion of Duration paſt, with a 
Proſpect ot proceeding, in ſuch Addition, with all the Infinity 
of Number: And when we would confider Eternity, 2 parte 
Zoſt, we juſt after the ſame Rate begin from our ſelves, and 
reckon by multiplied Periods yet to come, till extending that 
Line of Number as before ; and theſe two being put together, 
are that infinite Duration we call Eternity; which, as we turn 
our View either Way, forwards or backwards, appears infinite, 
becauſe we ſtill turn that Way the infinite End o Num: af 
the Power till of adding more. | 
6. 11. The ſame happens alſo in Space, wherein conceiving 
our ſelves to be as it were in the Centre, we do on all Sides 
purſue thoſe indeterminable Lines of Number; and reckoning 
any Way from our ſelves, a Yard, Mile, Diameter of the Earth, 
or Orbis Magnus, by the Infinity of Number, we add others 
to them, as often as we will; and having no more Reaſon 
to ſet Bounds to thoſe repeated eas, than we have to ſet 


Bounds to Number, we have that indeterminable [ea of In- 


Co” Bulk of Mat 

g. 12. And fince in any Bulk of Matter, our - 
Thoughts can never arrive at the utmoſt Oiviſi- Fe Sang ore 
bility, therefore there is an apparent Infinity to 
us alſo in that, which has the Infinity alſo of Number, but 
with this Difference, That in the former Confiderations of the 
Infinity of Space and Duration, we only uſe Addition of Num- 
bers; whereas this is like the Diviſion of an Unite into its 
Fractions, wherein the Mind alſo can proceed i infnitum, as 
well as in the former Additions, it being indeed but the Addi- 


tion {till of new Numbers: 'Though in the Addition of the one, 
we can have no more the poſitive ea of a N infinitely 
great, than in the Diviſion of the other, we can 


ave the Idea 
of a Body infinitely little; our Lea of Infinity being, as I 8 
I. | 0 


= "XNA . ̃ ( 
ſo ſay, a growing and fugitive Lea, {till in a boundleſs Pro. 


greſſion, that can ſtop no where. 
No poſitive g. 13. Though it be hard, I think, to find 
Idea of Infinite. any one ſo abſurd, as to ſay, he has the poſitive 
| Lea of an actual infinite Number; the Infinity 
whereof lies only in a Power ſtill of adding any Combination 
of Unites to any former Number, and that as long, and as 
much as one will; the like alſo being in the Infinity of Space 
and Duration, which Power leaves always to the Mind Room 
for endleſs Additions; yet there be thoſe, who imagine they 
have poſitive Ideas of infinite Duration and Space. It would, 
I think, be enough to deſtroy any ſuch poſitive Dea of Infi- 
Nite, to aſk him that has it, whether he could add to it or no; 
which would _ ſhew the Miſtake of ſuch a poſitive Nea. 
We can, I think, have no poſitive Idea of any Space or Dura- 
tion, which is not made up of, and commenſurate to repeated 
Numbers of Feet or Yards, or Days and Years, which are the 
common Meaſures, whereof we have the Ideas in our Minds, 
and whereby we judge of the Greatneſs of theſe Sort of Quan- 
tities. And therefore, ſince an 74ea of infinite Space or Dura- 
tion muſt needs be made up of infinite Parts, it can have no 
other Infinity than that of Number, capable {till of farther Ad- 
dition; but not an actual poſitive Nea of a Number infinite. 
For, I think, it is evident, that the Addition of finite Things 
together, (as are all Lengths, whereof we have the poſitive 
Theas) can never otherwiſe produce the Idea of Infinite, than as 
Number does; which conſiſting of Additions of finite Unites 
one to another, 7 the Lea of Infinite, only by a Power 

we find we have of {till increaſing the Sum, and adding more 
of the ſame Kind, without coming one Jot nearer the End of 
ſuch „ eee bo | 

g. 14. They who would prove their Idea of Infinite to be po- 
ſitive, ſeem to me to do it by a pleaſant Argument, taken from 
the Negation of an End ; which being negative, the Negation 
of it is poſitive. He that conſiders, that the End is in Body 
but the Extremity or Superficies of that Body, will not, per- 
haps, be forward to grant, that the End is a bare Negative: 
And he that perceives the End of his Pen is black or white, 
will be apt to think, that the End is ſomething more than a 
2 Negation. Nor is it, when applied to Duration, the bare 

egation of Exiſtence, but more pay the laſt Moment of 
it. But if they will have the End to be nothing but the bare 
Negation of Exiſtence, I am ſure they cannot deny, but that 
the Beginning is the firſt Inſtant of Being, and is not x 35 
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. Body conceived to be a bare Negation; and therefore by their 
own Argument, the 1zea of Eternal, a parte ante, or of a Du- 

d tation without a Beginning, is but a negative [eg. 

8 6. 15. The Lea of Infinite, has, I confeſs, 

y ſomething 1 in all thoſe Things we ap- hat is poſi- 

4 ly to it. When we would think of infinite tive, hat ne- 

$ Space or Duration, we at firſt Step uſually make garive, in our 
ſome very large 14ea, as, perhaps, of Millions of Idea of 1zþ- 


8 Ages, or Miles, which poſſibly we double and ie. 

y multiply ſeveral Times. All that we thus amaſs 
l together in our Thoughts, is poſitive, and the Aſſemblage of 
4 a great Number of 8 Leas of Space or Duration. But 
; what ſtill remains beyond this, we have no more a poſiti ve 


a. diſtint Notion of, than a Mariner has of the Depth of the 


1- Sea, where having let down a large Portion of his Sounding- 
d Line, he reaches no Bottom : Whereby he knows the Dept 

le to be ſo many Fathoms and more; but how much that mare 
8 is, he hath no diſtinct Notion at all: And could he always 
* ſupply new Line, and find the Plummet always ſink, without 
4 erer ſtopping, he would be ſomething in the Poſture of the 
o Mind reaching after a compleat and poſitive Lea of Infinity. 
1 In which Caſe, let this Line be 10, or 1000 Fathoms long, 
e. it equally diſcovers what is beyond it; and gives only this con- 
vs Wl fuſed and comparative Idea, That this is not all, but one may 


yet go farther. So much as the Mind comprehends of any 
Space, it has a poſitive Nea of: But in endeavouring to make 
it Infinite, it . always enlarging, always advancing, the 
Lea is ſtill imperfect and incompleat. So much Space as the 
| Mind takes a View of in its ys. 19 tu of Greatneſs, is a 
| clear Picture, and poſitive in the Underſtanding : But Infinite 
is till greater. 1. Then /e Idea of ſo mich, is Poſitive and 
| clear. 2. T he Idea of Greater, is alſo clear, but it is but a 
| comparative Idea. 3. The Idea of ſo much greater, as cannot 
be comprehended ; and this is plain Negative, not Poſitive. For 
he has no poſitive clear Idea of the Largeneſs of any Extenſi- 
on (which is that ſought for in the Lea of Infinite) that has 
not a comprehenſive Idea of the Dimenſions of it: And ſuch, 
no Body, I think, pretends to, in what is Infinite. For to ſay 
a Man has a poſitive clear ea of any (pany, without 
| knowing how great it is, is as reaſonable as to ſay, He has 
the poſitive clear Idea of the Number of the Sands on the 
Sea-ſhore, who knows not how many they be; but only that 
| they are more than Twenty. For juſt ſuch a perfect and 
poſtive 1a has he of an infinite Space or Duration, _ 
| ay 
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ſays it is larger than the Extent or Duration of 10, 100, 1000 
or any other Number of Miles, or Years, whereof he has, 
or can have, a poſitive Idea; which is all the Idea, I think, | 
we have of Infinite. So that what lies beyond our poſitive 


Lea towards Infinity, lies in Obſcurity; and has the inde- 2 
terminate Confuſion of a Negative Lea, wherein I know, I nei- Wl (cnc 
ther do, nor can comprehend all I would, it being too lar no B 
for a finite and narrow Capacity: And that cannot but be fire 
very far from a poſitive compleat Idea, wherein the great. Neg: 
eft Part of what I would comprehend, is left out, under of In 
the undeterminate Intimation of being till greater. For to to, 
ſay, that having in any Quantity meaſured ſo much, ot clear 
one ſo far, you are not yet at the End, is only to ſay, that 6. 
that Quantity is greater. So that the Negation of an End Wl infin 
in any Quantity, is, in other Words, only to ſay, That it is WM that 
bigger: And a total Negation of an End, is but the carrying Will orea 
this Bigger {till with you, in all the Progreſſions your Thoughts WM this 
ſhall make in Quantity; and adding this Lea of fill greater, WM in o- 
to all the Leas you have, or can be ſuppoſed to have of WM La 
Quantity. Now, whether ſuch an Idea as that be poſitive, WM whe: 
I leave any one to I 11 ” any. 
F. 16. I aſk thoſe, who ſay they have a #0/irive WM thou 
Be, la if Idea of Eternity, whether their 72 of LI the 
an infinite Du- includes in it Succeſſion, or not? If it does not; whit 
ration, they ought to ſhew the Difference of their Noti- W in tl 
on of Duration, when applied to an eternal Being, WM we | 
and to a finite: Since, perhaps, there may be others, as well WM one, 
as I, who will own to them their Weakneſs of Underſtanding WW Mo! 
in this Point; and acknowledge, That the Notion they have WM lity, 
of Duration, forces them to conceive, That whatever has Du- Wt veyc 
ration, is of a longer Continuance to Day than it was Yeſterday. as a 
If to avoid Succeſſion in eternal Exiſtence, they recur to the I or | 
Prunttum Staus of the Schools, I ſuppoſe they will thereby WW Le⸗ 
very little mend the Matter, or help us to a more clear and a cl: 
tive Nea of infinite Duration, there being nothing more | one 
inconceivable to me, than Duration without Succeſſion. Be- of { 
ſides, that Punctum Stans, if it ſignify any thing, being not WM inco 
uantinm, finite or infinite, cannot belong to it. But 15 out rem 
weak Apprehenfions cannot ſeparate Sueceſſion from any Durs WM firſt 
tion 0.5 ev our Idea of Eternity can be nothing but of in: and 
finite Succeſſion of Moments of Duration, wherein any thing MW fini! 
does exiſt; and whether any one has, or can have, a poſitive 0 
Nea of an actual infinite Number, I leave him to conſider, till nity 


his infinite Number be ſo great, that he himſelf can add no more ſom 
| to 


es [7 1 
| 14 
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oo, to it; and as long as he can increaſe it, I doubt he himſelf 
us, will think the Lea he hath of it, a little too ſcanty for poſi- 
nk, WF tive Infinity. | | 


ive 5. 17. I think it unavoidable for every conſidering rational 
de- Wl Creature, that will but examine his own, or any other Exi- 
nei. fence, to have the Notion of an eternal wiſe Being, who had 


5 no Beginning: And ſuch an Lea of infinite Duration, I am 

dure I have. But this Negation of a Beginning, being but the 

dat. Negation of a poſitive Thing, ſcarce gives me a poſitive Idea 

der of Infinity 3 which whenever I endeavour to extend my Thoughts 

r to Bil to, 1 confeſs my ſelf at a Loſs, and find I cannot attain any 
or clear Comprehenſion of it. 5 3 55 

hat 6. 18. He that thinks he has a poſitive Lea of „ „ve 

and infinite Space, will, when he confiders it, find 1 Ws | 

t is WY that he can #20 more have a Poſirive Lea of the Sate. 

ing Wl greateſt, than he has the leaſt Space: For in . 

hts this latter, which ſeems the eaſier of the two, and more with- 

ter, in our Comprehenſion, we are capable only of a comparative 
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1 
f ea of Smallneſs, which will always be leſs than any one, 1 
ive, WW whereof we have the poſitive Lea. All our poſitive Ideas of 4 
ay Quantity, whether great or little, have always Bounds ; i 
. though our comparative Idea, whereby we can always add to L 
tion WW the one, and take from the other, hath no Bounds. For that 1 
not; WW which remains either great or little, not being comprehended 4 
oti- WF in that poſitive Lea which we have, lies in Obſcurity: And '# 
ing, we have no other {ea of it, but of the Power of enlarging the 38 
well one, and diminiſhing the other, without ceafing. A Peſtle and 2 
ling Mortar will as ſoon Hs any Particle of Matter to Indivifibi- 4 


* . 


ave BY lity, as the acuteſt Thought of a Mathematician: And a Sur- 
Du: veyor may as ſoon with his Chain, meaſure out infinite Space, 
lay. as a Philoſopher, by the quickeſt 1 my of Mind, reach it; 
the WF or by thinking, comprehend it, which is to have a poſitive 
eb Lea of it. He that thinks on a Cube of an Inch Diameter, has 
and Wi a clear and poſitive [ea of it in his Mind, and ſo can frame 
note Wt one of : a 4 3, and ſo on, till he has the Lea in his Thoughts 
Be- Bi of ſomething very little: But yet reaches not the 7zes of that 
not BF incomprehenſible Littleneſs, which Diviſion can produce. What 
our WF remains of Smallneſs, is as far from his Thoughts, as when he 
ura: firſt began; and therefore he never comes at all to have a clear 
f in: and poſitive IAaea of that Smallneſs, which is conſequent to in- 
ning finite Diviſibility. 
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tive 9. 19. Every one that looks towards Infi- Whar is poſitive, = 
till nity, does, as I have aid, at firſt Glance make harnegarrve,nour 


ore fome very large Idea of that which he applies Idea of infinite. 
15 : M | 0 at 
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it to, let it be Space, or Duration; and poſſibly he wearies hit 
Thoughts; by multiplying in his Mind that firſt large Idea: 
But yet by that he comes no nearer to the having a Poſitive 
clear Nea of what remains, to make up a poſitive Infinite, than 
the Country-fellow had of the Water, which was yet to come, 


and paſs the Channel of the River where he ſtood: | 


Ruſticus expectat dum tranſeat amnis, at ille 
Labitur, & labetur in om ue vciubiuis æ tm. 


e Bf g. 20. There are ſome I have met with, that 
ne put ſo much Difference between infinite Durati- 
they have a pe- > 
fatrve Idea of on, and infinite Space, that they perſuade them- 
Eternity, and ſelves, that they have a poſitive Idea of Eterni- 
not pace. ty, but that they have not, nor can have any 

'  Jaea of infinite Space. The Reaſon of which 
Miſtake, I ſuppoſe to be this, 'That finding by a due Contem- 
ue of Cauſes and Effects, that it is neceſſary to admit 

ome eternal Being, and ſo to conſider the real Exiſtence of 
that Being, as taking up, and commenſurate to their Nea of 
Eternity: But on the other Side, not — it neceſſary, but 
on the contrary apparently abſurd, that Body ſhould be infi- 
nite, they forwardly conclude, they can have no [ea of inſi- 
nite Space, becauſe they can have no Nea of infinite Matter, 
Which Conſequence, I conceive, is very ill collected; becauſe 
the Exiſtence of Matter is no Ways neceflary to the Exiſtence 
of Space, no more than the Exiſtence of Motion, or the Sun, 
is neceflary to Duration, though Duration uſes to be meaſured 
by it: And I doubt not but a Man may have the Idea of 
10000 Miles ſquare, without any Body ſo big, as well as the 
Lea of T0000 Years, without any Body ſo old. It ſeems as 

eaſy to me to have the [ea of Space empty of Body, as to 

think of the Capacity of a Buſhel without Corn, or the Hollow 
of a Nutſhel without a Kernel in it: It being more neceſſary, 


that there ſhould be exiſting a ſolid Body infinitely extended, 


becauſe we have an Idea of the Infinity of Space, than it is 


neceſſary that the World ſhould be eternal, becauſe we have 


an Nea of infinite Duration: And why ſhould we think our 
1ea of infinite Space, requires the real Exiſtence of Matter to 
ſupport it, when we find, that we have as clear an Idea of infi- 
nite Duration to come, as we have of infinite Duration paſt? 
Though, I ſuppoſe, no Body thinks it conceivable, that any 
Thing does, or has exiſted in that future Duration. Nor is it 
poſſible to join our Nea of future Duration, with preſent or paſt 

. e ä Exiſtence, 


INF Y. Mn 
Exiſtence, any more than it is poſſible to make the Heas of 
Yeſterday, to Day, and to Morrow, to be the ſame; or bring 
Ages paſt and future together, and make them contemporary. 
But it theſe Men are ot the Mind, that they have clearer Ideas 
of infinite Duration, than of infinite Space, becauſe it is paſt 
doubt, that GOD has exiſted from all Eternity, but there is 
no real Matter co- extended with infinite Space: Yet thoſe Phi- 


loſophers who are of Opinion, That infinite Space is poſſeſſed | 
} 


by G OD's infinite Omnipreſence, as well as infinite Duration 
by his eternal Exiſtence, mult be allowed to have as clear an 
14ea of infinite Space, as of infinite Duration; though neither 


of them, I think, has any poſitive Idea of Infinity in either 


Caſe. For whatſoever poſitive Ideas a Man has in his Mind 
of any Quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as 
eaſy as he can add together the [eas of two Days, or two Paces, 


which are poſitive {eas of Lengths he has in his Mind, and 


ſo on, as long as he pleaſes: Whereby, it a Man had a poſi- 
tive Nea of infinite, either Duration or Space, he could add 
two Infinites together ; nay, make one Infinite infinitely bigger 
than another, 2 ties too mg Ns be confuted. 

C. 21. But yet, if after all this, there be Men — 
who e a aig that they have clear 1707 e 
poſitive comprehenſive Iaeas of * tis fit Inſnity, Cauſe 
they enjoy their Privilege: And I ſhould be of Mijtates. 
very glad (with ſome others that I know, who | 
acknowledge they have none ſuch) to be better informed by 
their Communication. For I have been hitherto apt to think, 
that the great and zmexrricable Difficulties, which perpetu- 
ally involve all Diſcourſes concerning Infinity, whether of 
Space, Duration, or Liviſibility, have been the certain Marks 
1 a Defeft in our Ideas of Infinity, and the Diſproportion 


the Nature thereof has to the Comprehenſion. of our narrow 


Capacities. For whilit Men talk and diſpute of infinite 
Space or Duration, or it they had as compleat and poſitive 
Leas of them, as they have of the Names they uſe for them, 
or as they have of a Yard, or an Hour, or any other determi- 
nate Quantity, it is no Wonder, if the incomprehenſible Nature 
of the Thing they diſcourſe of, or reaſon about, leads them 
into Perplexities and Contradictions; and their Minds be over- 
laid by an Object too large and mighty to be ſurveyed and 
managed by them. 785 | | | 
J. 22. If I have dwelt pretty long on the Con- All theſe Ideas 
fiderations of Duration, Space, and Number; From Senſanion 
and what ariſes from the Contemplation of them, aud Reflection. 
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180 5 Of other Simple Modes. 


Infinity, tis poſſibly no more than the Matter requires, there 
being few ſimple 1aeas, whoſe Modes give more Exerciſe to 
the Thoughts of Men, than theſe do. I pretend not to treat 
of them in their full Latitude: It ſuffices to my Deſign, to 
ſhew how the Mind receives them, ſuch as they are, from Sen- 
ſation and Reflection; and how, even the Idea we have of In- 
finity, how remote ſoever it may ſeem to be from any Object 
of Senſe, or Operation of our Mind, has nevertheleſs, as all 
our other 14eas, its Original there. Some Mathematicians, 
perhaps, of advanced Speculations, may have other Ways to 
introduce into their Minds 7eas of Infinity: But this hinders 
not, but that they themſelves, as well as all other Men, got 
the firſt Jaeas, which they had of Infinity, from Senſation and 
Reflection, in the Method we have here ſet down. 


— — — 
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CHAP. mm -—- 
Of other Simple Modes. 


F. I, Hough I have, in the foregoingChapters, 
8 * * how from emple Sins . in 

| by Senſation, the Mind comes to ex- 
tend it ſelf even to Infinity. Which however it may, of all o- 
thers, ſeem moſt remote from any ſenſible Perception, yet at 
laſt hath nothing in it, but what is made out of pimple Ideas, 
received into the Mind by the Senſes, and afterwards there put 
_— by the Faculty the Mind has to repeat its own Lacas. 
Though, I ſay, theſe might be Inſtances enough of ſimple 
Modes of the fimple eas of Senſation ; and ſuffice to ſhew 
how the Mind comes by them : Yet I ſhall for Method's ſake, 


though briefly, give an Account of ſome few-more, and then 
roceed to more complex Laas. 


C. 2. To ſlide, roll, tumble, walk, creep, run, dance, leap, 


Skip, and abundance of others that might be named, are Words, 
which are no ſooner heard, but every one, who underſtands 
Enghſh, has 1 in his Mind diſtinct Ideas, which are 
all but the different Modifications of Motion. Modes of Mo- 

tion anſwer thoſe of Extenſion: Swift and Show are two diffe- 


rent eas of Motion, the Meaſures whereof are made of 


the Diſtances of Time and Space put together, ſo they are 
complex Ideas comprehending Time and Space with Motion. 


9. 3. The 


4 
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g. 3. The like Variety have we in Sounds. 

Every articulate Word is a different Moaijication Modes of 

of Souna: By which we ſee, that from the Senſe Sounds. 

of Hearing by ſuch Modifications, the Mind may | 

be furniſhed with diſtinct Ideas, to almoſt an infinite Number, 


Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtinct Cries of Birds and Beaſts, are 
modified by Diverſity of Notes of different Length put toge- 
ther, which make that —_— Lea call'd a Tune, which a 


Muſician may have in his Mind, when he hears or makes no 
Sound at all, by reflecting on the Ideas of thoſe Sounds, fo put 
together 6 7 me — . 

; ole o ours are alſo very various: 
e take notice of, as the — Degrees, E 
or as they are termed, Shades of the ſame Colour. 
But ſince we very ſeldom make Aſſemblages of Colours, ei- 
ther for Uſe or Delight, but * is taken in alſo, and has 
its Part in it, as in Painting, Weaving, Needle-works, c. 
thoſe which are taken notice of, do moſt commonly belong to 
mixed Modes, as being made up of [eas of divers Kinds, viv. 
Figure and Colour, ſuch as Beatty, Rainbou, &&. 

9. 5. All compounded Taſtes and Smells, are alſo %% , if 


tours. 


| Modes made up of theſe fimple Ideas of thoſe Typ, 


Senſes. But they being ſuch, as generally we 
have no Names for, are leſs taken notice of, and cannot be ſet 


down in —_—_— ; and therefore muſt be left without Enume- 


ration, to the 'Thoughts and Experience of my Reader. 
g. 6. In general it may be obſerved, that thoſe ſimple Nodes, 


| which are conſidered but as aifferent Degrees of the (ame ſimple 


Idea, though they are in themſelves many of them very di- 
flint Leas; yet have ordinarily no diſtiuct Names, nor are 
much taken notice of, as diſtinct eas, where the Difference 
is but very ſmall between them. Whether Men have neglect- 
ed theſe Modes, and given no Names to them, as wanting 


| Meaſures nicely to diſtinguiſh them; or becauſe when they 


were fo diſtinguiſhed, that Knowledge would not be of gene- 


ral or neceflary Uſe, I leave it to the Thoughts of others; it 


is ſufficient to my Purpoſe to ſhew, that all our fimple Leas 


| come to our Minds only by Senſation and Reflection; and 


that when the Mind has them, it can variouſly repeat and 
compound them, and ſo make new complex {zeas. But 
though White, Red, or Sweet, Sc. have not been modified, 
or made into complex eas, by ſeveral Combinations, ſo as 
to be named, and thereby ranked into Species; yet ſome 


others of the ſimple Ideas, uiz. thoſe of Unity, Duration, Mo- 
"FF 43 | tion, 
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182 ( other Simple Modes. 
tion, Cc. above inſtanced in, as alſo Power and Thinking have 
been thus modified to a great Variety of complex Ideas, with 
Names belonging to W 0 3 1 | 
C. 7. The Reaſon whereof, I ſuppoſe, has 

12 Jo „ this, That the great S Men being 
And others have with Men one amongſt another, the Knowledge 
not Names, of Men and their Actions, and the ſignifying of 

them to one another, was moſt — 5 and 
therefore they made Ideas of Actions very nicely modified, and 
gave thoſe complex Ideas Names, that they might the more 


eaſily record, and diſcourſe of thoſe Things, they were daily con- 


verſant in, without long Ambages and Circumlocutions ; and 
that the Things they were continually to give and receive In- 
formation about, might be the eafier and quicker underſtood. 
That this is ſo, and that Men in framing different complex 


Teas, and giving them Names, have been much governed by 


the End of Speech in general, (which is a very ſhort and expe- 
dite Way of conveying their Thoughts one to another) is evi- 
dent in the Names, which in ſeveral Arts have been found out, 
and applied to ſeveral complex [eas of modified Actions, be- 
longing to their ſeveral Trades, for Diſpatch ſake, in their 
Direction or Niſcourſes about them. Which Jzeas are not ge- 
nerally framed in the Minds of Men not converſant about theſe 

Operations. And thence the Words that land for them, by the 

greateſt Part of Men of the ſame Language, are not — 
v. g. Colſoire, Drilling, Filtration, Cohobation, are Words ſtand- 

ing for certain 8 Ideas, which being ſeldom in the Minds 

of any but thoſe few, whoſe particular Employments do at 
every Turn ſuggeſt them to their Thoughts, thoſe Names of 
them are not generally underſtood but by Smiths, and Chymiſts; 
who having framed the complex 72eas, which theſe Words ſtand 

for, and having given Names to them, or received them from 

others, upon hearing of theſe Names in Communication, rea- 

dily-conceive thoſe Ideas in their Minds; as by Cohobation all 

the {imple Ideas of Diſtilling, and the pouring the Liquor, di- 
filled from any Thing, back upon the remaining Matter, and 


Aiſtilling it again. Thus we ſee, that there are great Varieties | 
of 1 7 Taeas, as of Taſtes and Smells, which have no Names; 


and of Modes many more : Which either not having been ge- 
nerally enough obſerved, or elſe not being of any great Uſe to 
be taken Notice of in the Affairs and Converſe of Men, they 
have not had Names given to them, and ſo paſs not for Species. 
This we ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to conſider more at large, 
when we come to ſpeak of Words. 


W 
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Of the Modes of Thinking. 
JJ HEN the Mind turns its View in- 6e, gien, ne. 
wards upon its ſelf, and contem- ,, 1. 
plates its own Actions, Thinking is Conremplati- 
the firſt that occurs. In it the Mind obſerves a on, &c. 
great Variety of Modifications, and from thence 
receives diſtin Leas. Thus the Perception, which actually 


accompanies, and is annexed to any Impreſſion on the Body, 
made by an external Object, being diſtinct from all other 


Modifications of Thinking, furniſhes the Mind with a diſtinct 


Nea, which we call Senſation; which is, as it were, the actual 
Entrance of any Lea into the Underſtanding by the Senſes, 
The ſame Iaea, when it again recurs without the Operation 


| of the like Obje& on the external Senſory, is Remembrance : 


If it be ſought after by the Mind, and with Pain and Endea- 


vour found, and brought again in View, tis Recollection: If 


it be held there long under attentive Conſideration, tis Con- 
templation : When Leas float in our Mind, without any Re- 
flection or Regard of the Underſtanding, it is that, which the 
French call Reſuerie; our Language has ſcarce a Name for 
it: When the 1/4eas that offer themſelves, (for as I have ob- 


| ſerved in another Place, whilſt we are awake, there will al- 
| ways be a Train of Ideas ſucceeding one another in our Minds,) 


are taken notice of, and, as it were, regiſtred in the Memory, 


it is Attention: When the Mind with great Earneſtneſs, and 


of Choice, fixes its View on any Lea, conſiders it on all Sides, 
and will not be called off by the ordinary Sollicitation of 
other eas, it is that we call Intention, or Study: Sleep, 


without Dreaming, is Reſt from all theſe : And Dreaming it 
ſelf, is the having of Ideas (whilſt the outward Senſes are + 
ſtopp'd, ſo that they receive not outward Objects with their 


uſual Quickneſs,) in the Mind, not ſuggeſted by any external 
Objects, or known Occaſion ; nor under any Choice or Conduct 


of the Underſtanding at all: And whether that, which we 
call Extaſy, be not dreaming with the Eyes open, I leave to 


be examined. 8 35 
9. 2. Theſe are ſome few Inſtances of thoſe various Modes of 
RO "MS Thinking, 
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Eſſence of the bas experimented in himſelf, Trace it a little 


15 ing the ſhaking of the Houſe, which are ſenfible enough to 
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Thinking, which the Mind may obſerve in it ſelf, and fo have 
as diſtin Leas of, as it hath of White and Rea, a Square q 


a Circle, I do not pretend to enumerate them all, nor to treat 


at large of this Set of Leas, which are got from Reffection 
That would be to make a Volume: It ſuffices to my preſent 
Purpoſe, to have ſhewn here, by ſome few Examples, of what 
Sort theſe Ieas are, and how the Mind comes by them; eſpe- 
cially, fince I ſhall have Occaſion hereafter to treat more at 
large of Reaſoning, Fuaging, Volition, and Knowledge, whict 
are ſome of the moſt conſiderable Operations of the Mind, anc 


AMoaes of Thinking. | | | | 
90 8 g. 3. But, e . it may not be an unpa- 

The various donable Digreſſion, nor wholly impertinent to 
Attention of our preſent Defign, if we reflect here upon % 
the Mind in different State f the Mina in Thinking, which 
Thinking. thoſe Inſtances of Attention, Reſvery, - and 
| | og Sc. before-mentioned, naturally e- 
nough ſuggeſt. That there are Leas, ſome or other, always 
preſent in the Mind of a waking Man, every one's Experience 


- convinces him; though the Mind employs it ſelf about them 


with ſeveral De of Attention. Sometimes the Mind fixes it 
ſelf with ſo much Earneſtneſs on the Contemplation of ſome Ob- 
jects, that it turns their Leas on all Sides; remarks their Re- 

ations and Circumſtances; and views every Part fo nicely, 
and with ſuch Intention, that it ſhuts out all other Thoughts, 
and takes no notice of the ordinary Impreſſions made then on 
the Senſes, which at another Seaſon would produce very ſen- 


_ fible Perceptions: At other Times, it barely obſerves the 


Train of eas that ſucceed in the Underſtanding, without 
directing and purſuing any of them: And at other Times, 


it lets them. paſs almoſt quite unregarded, as faint Shadows, 


that make no Impreſſion. | 501 
. F. 4. This Difference of Jatention, and Remil- 
2 8 þr0- ſiom of the Mind in Thinking, with a great Va- 
Thinkin 71 the riety of Degrees, between earneſt Study, and very 
„e near minding nothing at all, every one, I think, 


Soul. _ farther, and you find the Mind in Sleep, retired 
as it were from the Senſes, and out of the Reach 
of thoſe Motions made on the Organs of Senſe, which at 
other Times produce very vivid and ſenfible 7zeas. I need not, 
for this, inſtance in thoſe, who ſleep out whole ſtormy Nights, 
without hearing the Thunder, or ſeeing the Lightning, — 2 


thoſe, 
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thoſe, who are waking. But in this Retirement of the Mind 
from the Senſes, it often retains a yet more looſe and incohe- 
rent manner of Thinking, which we call Dreaming: And laſt 
of all, ſound Sleep cloſes the Scene quite, and puts an End to 
all Appearances. 'This, I think, almoſt every one has Ex 
rience of in himſelf, and his own Obſervation without Diffi- 
culty leads him thus far. That which I would farther con- 
clude from hence, is, That fince the Mind can ſenfibly put 
on, at ſeveral Times, ſeveral Degrees of Thinking; and be 
ſometimes even in a waking Man ſo remiſs, as to have Thoughts 
dim and obſcure to that Degree, that they are very little re- 
moved from none at all; and at laſt in the dark Retirements 
of ſound Sleep, loſes the Sight perfectly of all Leas whatſo- 
erer: Since, I ſay, this is evidently ſo in Matter of Fact, and 


| conſtant Experience, I aſk, whether it be not probable, that 


Thinking is the Action, and not the Eſſence of the Soul? Since 
the Operations of Agents will eaſily admit of Intention and Re- 
miſſion; but the Eflences of Things, are not conccived capable 


of any ſuch Variation. But this by the bye. 


nenn 
Of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain. 


(.1. A Mongſt the ſimple Ideas, which we re- 3 
A Ns th — Senſation and Reflecti- er, ek 
| on, Pain and Phaſure are two very Ideas. 
conſiderable ones. For as in the Body, there is 
Senſation barely in its ſelf, or accompanied with Pain or Plea- 
ſure; ſo the Thought, or Perception of the Mind, is fimply ſo, 
or elſe accompanied alſo with Pleaſure or Pain, Delight or 


Trouble, call it how you pleaſe. Theſe, like other ſimple ame 


cannot be deſcribed, nor their Names defined; the Way o 
knowing them, is, as of the ſimple Ideas of the Senſes, only by 


| Experience. For to define them by the Preſence of Good or 


Evil, is no otherwiſe. to make them known to us, than by 

making us reflect on what we feel in our ſelves, upon the ſeve · 

ral and various Operations of Good and Evil upon our Minds, 
as they are differently applied to, or conſidered by us. 

9. 2. Things then are Good or Evil, only. in Go9d and Evil, 

Reference to Pleaſure or Pain, That we call Good, What. £ 
| wic 
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Body, ſometimes by Thoughts of the Mind. 


be is eating them, or in Spring, when there are none, that he 


\ Pleaſure and Pain which we receive from their Uſe and A pli- 
ruck 


which 7s apt to cauſe or increaſe Pleaſure, or diminiſh Pain iy 
us; or elſe to procure, or Preſerve us the Poſſeſſion of any other 
Good, or Abjence of any Evil.” And, on the contrary, ye 
name that Evil, which is apt to produce or increaſe any Pain 
or diminiſb any Pleaſure iu us; or elſe to procure us any Evil 
or deprive us of any God. By Pleaſure and Pain, I muſt be 
underſtood to mean of Body or Mind, as they are common 
diſtinguiſhed ; though in Truth, they be only different Con: 
tutions of the Mind, ſometimes occafioned by Diſorder in the 


g. 3. Pleaſure and Pain, and that which cauſe; 
Cs them, Good and Evil, are the Hinges on which 


our Paſſions turn: And if we reflect on our 

r my ſelves, and obſerve how theſe, under variow 
Confiderations, operate in us; what Modifications or Temper 
of Mind, what internal Senſations, (if I may ſo call them, 
they produce in us, we may thence form to our ſelves the Ie; 
of our Paſſions. 5535 9 5 
| 5. 4. Thus any one reflecting upon the Thought 
Tove. he has of the Delight, which any preſent or ab- 
— ſent Thing is apt to produce in him, has the I 

we call Love. For when a Man declares in Autumn, when 


loves Grapes, it is no more, but that the Taſte of Grapes de- 
lights him; let an Alteration of Health or Conſtitution deſtroy 
the Delight of their Taſte, and he then can be ſaid to lou 
Grapes no longer. Fl | | 
99. 5. On the contrary, the Thought of the 
Hatred, Pain which any Thing preſent or abſent is apt to 
produce in us, is what we call Hatred. Were it 
my Buſineſs here, to enquire any farther than into the bare 
Taeas of our Paſſions, as they depend on different Modifications 
of Pleaſure and Pain, I ſhould remark, that our Love and Hare? 
of inanimate inſenſible Beings, is commonly founded on that 


cation any Way to our Senſes, though with their De on: 


But Hatred or Love, to Beings capable of Happineſs or Miſery, 


is often the Uneaſineſs or ene we find in our ſelves, 
ariſing from a Conſideration of their very Being, or Happineſs. 
Thus the Being and Welfare of a Man's Children or Friends, 
producing conſtant Delight in him, he is ſaid conſtantly to 

ve them. But it ſuffices to note, that our Ideas of Love and 
Hatred, are but the Diſpoſitions of the Mind, in reſpect of 


Pleaſure Pain in general, however cauſed in us, 


| 5 g. 6. The 
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in n 6. 6. The Uneaſineſs a Man finds in himſelf e 
other upon the Abſence of any Thing, whoſe preſent Deſire. 
, we WE njoyment carries the {ae of Delight with it, 8 
ain, is that we call Deſire, which is greater or leſs, as that Un- 
Ev N caſineſs is more or leſs vehement. Where, by the bye, it may 
ſt be perhaps be of ſome Ule to remark, that the chief, if not only 
only Spur to Human Induſtry and Action, is Uneaſineſs. For 
nfti- WM whatever Good is propos d, if its Abſence carries no Diſplea- 
| the W ſure nor Pain with it; if a Man be eaſie and content without 
it, there is no Deſire of it, nor Endeavour after it; there is 
uſe no more but a bare Velleity, the Term uſed to fignifie the 
hich WM loweſt Degree of Defire, and that which is next to none at 
or al, when there is ſo little Uneafineſs in the Abſence of any 
riou Wl Thing, that it carries a Man no farther than ſome faint Wiſhes 
pers WM for it, without any more effectual or vigorous Uſe of the Means 
em,) WW to attain it. Deſire alſo is ſtopp'd or abated by the Opinion 
zen; WY of the Impoſſibility or Unattainableneſs of the Good propos d, 
ss far as the Uneaſineſs is cured or allay'd by that Conſidera- 
ught WE tion. This might carry our Thoughts farther, were it ſea- 
ab- fonable in this Place. | 
Lea 6. 7. Joy is a Delight of the Mind, from the 
hen Conſideration of the preſent or aſſured approach- Joy. 
t he ing Poſſeſſion of a Good; and we are then poſ- | 
de- {fled of any Good, when we have it ſo in our Power, that we 
troy Wl can uſe it when we pleaſe. Thus a Man almoſt ſtarved, has 
lov 7 at the Arrival of Relief, even before he has the Pleaſure 
of uſing it: And a Father, in whom the very hea | a 
his Children cauſes Delight, is always, as long as his Children 
are in ſuch a State, in the Poſſeſſion of that Good; for he needs 
but to refle& on it, to have that Pleaſure. 0 
(. 8. Sorrow is Uneaſineſs in the Mind, upon ID 
the Thought of a Good loſt, which might have Sorrow; 
been enjoy d longer; or the Senſe of a preſent Evil. | 
9. 9. Hope is that Pleaſure in the Mind, which Hope. 
every one finds in himſelf, upon the Thought of | 
a 8 future Enjoyment of a Thing, which is apt to de- 
ght him. C | 
* 10. Fear is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, Tx 
no the Thought of future Evil likely to be- Fear. 
al us. 1 11 AL, 2 | | 
C. 11. Deſpair is the Thought of the Unat- Teſpair. 
tainableneſs of any Good, which works differently N 
in Mens Minds, ſometimes producing Uneafineſs or Pain, 
ſometimes Reſt and Indoleneſ /p. 


g. 12. Anger 


} 
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: F. 12. Anger is Uneaſineſs or Diſcompoſute 
Anger. of the Mind, upon the Receipt of any Injur, 

| with a preſent Purpoſe of Revenge. 
Envy. $.13. Envy is an Uneaſineſs of Mind, cauſed 
by the Conſideration of a Good we defire, ob 

tained by one, we think ſhould not have had it before us. 
| 6. 14. Theſe two laſt, Envy and Anger, not 
What paſſons being cauſed by Pain and Pleaſure fimply in 
all Men have. themſelves, but having in them ſome mixed 
| Confiderations of our ſelves and others, are not 
therefore to be found in all Men, becauſe thoſe other Parts of 
valuing their Merits, or intending Revenge, is wanting in 
them: But all the reſt terminated purely in Pain and Plex 
Fare, are, I think, to be found in all Men. For we Love, 4. 
fire, rejoice, and hope, only in reſpect of Pleaſure ; we har, 
Fear, and grieve, only in reſpect of Pain ultimately: In fine, 
all theſe Paſſions are moved by Things, only as they appear 
to be the Cauſes of Pleaſure and Pain, or to have Pleaſure ot 
Pain ſome Way or other annexed to them. Thus we extend 
our Hatred uſually to the Subject, (at leaſt if a ſenſible or vo. 
luntary Agent) which has produced Pain in us, becauſe the 
Fear it leaves, is a conſtant Pain: But we do not ſo conſtant 
ly love what has done us Good, becauſe Pleaſure operates 
not ſo ſtrongly on us, as Pain; and becauſe we are not fo 
ready to have Hope, it will do ſo again. But this by the 


bye. 4 3 7 
2 ; . . ee er and Pain, Delight and 
Pleaſure and Uneaſineſs, I muſt all along be underſtood {as 
Pain, what, I have above intimated) to mean, not on) 
1 bodily Pain and Pleaſure, but whatſoever D. 
tight or Uneaſineſs:is felt by us, whether ariſing from any grate. 
fu}, or unacceptable Senſation or Reflection. | 
g. 16. Tis farther to be conſidered, That in Reference to 
the Paſſions, the Removal or 3 of a Pain is confider- 
ed, and operates as a Pleaſure: And the Loſs or Niminiſhing 
ol a Pleaſure, as a Pain. Foie 


6. 17. The Paſſions too bave moſt of them in 


shame. moſt Perſons Operations on the Body, and cauſe 

ont? various Changes in it: Which not being always 
ſenſible, do not make a neceflary Part of the Idea of each 
Paſſion. For Shame, which is an Uneaſineſs of the Mind, 
upon the Thought of having done ſomething, which is inde- 
cent, or will leflen the valued Efteem which others have for 
us, has not always Bluſhing accompanying it. 1 


Oſure 
Jury, 


EF Powe - W 

6. 18. I would not be miſtaken here, as if - 
meant this as a Diſcourſe of the Paſſions; they Theſe Inſtan- 
are many more than thoſe I have here named: ces do ſhew 
And thoſe I have taken Notice of, would each how our Ideas 
of them require a much larger and more accurate of the Paſſions 
Diſcourſe. I have only mentioned theſe here, as are got from 
ſo many Inſtances of Modes of Pleaſure and Pain Ste and 
reſulting in our Minds, from various Conſiderati- Refleftion, 
ons of Good and Evil. A perhaps, have 
inſtanced in other Modes of Pleaſure and Pain more ſimple 
than theſe, as the Pain of Hunger and Thirſt, and the Plea- 
ſure of Eating and Drinking to remove them; The Pain of 
tender Eyes, and the Pleaſure of Muſick; Pain from captious 


uninſtructive Wrangling, and the Pleaſure of rational Conver- 


ſation with a Friend, or of well-directed Study in the Search 


and Diſcovery of Truth. But the Paſſions being of much more 


Concernment to us, I rather made Choice to inſtance in them, 
and ſhew how the Leas we have of them, are derived from 
Senſation and Reflection. 8 | 7 
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CHAP. XXI. : 
Of POWER. 1 


6. 1. HE Mind being every Day inform- Thi: Thos Boos 


ed, by the Senſes, of the Alteration -,,, 
of thoſe ſimple Ideas it obſerves in © 


Things without; and taking Notice how one comes to an End 


and ceaſes to be, and another begins to exiſt, which was not 
before; A alſo on what paſſes within it ſelf, and obſer- 
ving a conſtant Change of its Idas, ſometimes by the Impreſſi- 
on of outward Objects on the Senſes, and ſometimes by the 
Determination of its own Choice; and concluding from what 
it has ſo conſtantly obſerved to have been, that the like 
Changes will for the future be made in the ſame Things, by 
like Agents, and by the like Ways, conſiders in one Thin 

the Poſſibility of having any of its ſimple Ideas changed, — 
in another the Poſſibility of making that Change; and ſo comes 
by that Zzea which we call Power. Thus we ſay, Fire has a 


Power to melt Gold, 7. e. to deſtroy the Conſiſtency of its in- 


ſenſible Parts, and conſequently its Hardneſs, and make ” 
h | fluid; 
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fluid; and Gold has a Pouer to be melted: That the Sun ha 6. 4 
a Porter to blanch Wax, and Wax a Power to be blanched Lea < 
the Sun, whereby the Yellowneſs is deſtroy'd, and Whitenen Ml {cnfib! 
made to exiſt in its Room. In which, and the like Caſes, the N avoid 
Power we conſider, is in reference to the Change of perceiva. their 
ble Leas. For we cannot obſerve any Alteration to be made Ml And t 
in, or Operation upon any Thing, but by the obſervable Change WM the ſe 
of its ſenfible Iaeas; nor conceive any Alteration to be made, them 
but by conceiving a Change of ſome of its Leas. 
| 6: 2: Power thus conſidered, is two-fold, viz, 
Power active as able to make, or able to receive any Change; 
and paſſive, The one may be call'd Active, and the other 
Eo: Paſſive Power. Whether Matter be not wholly 
deſtitute of Actide Porrer, as its Author G OD is truly abore 
all Paſſive Power; and whether the intermediate State of 
created Spirits be not that alone, which is capable of both affine 
and paſſive Porrer, may be worth Conſideration. I ſhall not 
now enter into that Enquiry, my preſent Buſineſs being not to 
ſearch into the Original of Power, but how we come by the 
Lea of it. But ſince active Powers make ſo great a Part of 
our complex Teas of natural Subſtances, (as we ſhall ſee here. 
after) and I mention them as ſuch, according to common Ap- 
prehenſion ; yet they being not, perhaps, ſo truly active Poueſi, 
as our haſty Thoughts are apt to repreſent them, I judge it 
not amiſs, 5 this Intimation, to direct our Minds to the Con- 
fideration of GOD and Spirits, for the cleareſt 74ea of activ 
Power, | 


C. 3. I confeſs, Power includes in it ſome Kind 

Power includes of Relation, (a Relation to Action or Change) 
Relation. as indeed which of our Ideas, of what K ind ſo- W ve 
ever, when attentively conſidered, does not! it is 

For our Ideas of Extenſion, Duration, and Number, do they Ml Pro 
not all contain in them a ſecret Relation of the Parts? Figure For 
and Motion have ſomething relative in them much more viſ. nua 
bly : And ſenſible Qualities, as Colours and Smells, Ec. what ing 
are they but the Powers of different Bodies, in relation to out "ati 
Perception? c. And if conſidered in the Things themſelves, N * t 
do they not depend on the Bulk, Figure, Texture, and Moti- wh. 
on of the Parts? All which include ſome Kind of Relation in bar 
them. Our Idea therefore of Power, I think, may well have I cen 
a Place amongſt other ſimple Leas, and be conſidered as one 80 
of them, being one of thoſe that make a rincipal Ingredient Op 
in our complex Teas of Subſtances, as we ſhall hereafter have ¶ ſcu 


Occaſion to obſerve. 


9. 4. We 


4. We are abundantly furniſhed with the „ 
lis of Paſſwve Power, by almoſt all Sorts of 1 ged. 
ſenſible Things. In moſt of them we cannot poꝛer had 
nod obſerving their ſenſible Qualities, nay, from Spirit. 
their very Subſtances to be in a continual Flux: 

And therefore with Reaſon we look on them as liable ſtill to 
the ſame Change. Nor have we of active Power (which is 
the-more proper Signification of the Word Power) fewer In- 
ances. Since whatever Change is obſerved, the Mind muſt 
collect a Power ſomewhere, able to make that Change, as well 
as a Poſſibility in the Thing it ſelf to receive it. But yet, if 
we will confider it attentively, Bodies, by our Senſes, do not 


afford us ſo clear and diſtinct an Idea of active Power, as we 
have from Reflection on the Operations of our Minds. For 


all Poeer relating to Action, and there being but two Sorts 
of Action, whereof we have any Idea, vis. Thinking and Mo- 


tion, let us conſider whence we have the cleareſt [eas of the 


Powers, which produce theſe Actions. 1. Of Thinking, Body 
affords us no Idea at all; it is only from Reflection that we 


have that. 2. Neither have we from Body any Idea of the 


| Beginning of Motion. A Body at Reſt affords us no Idea of 


any active Poter to move; and when it is ſet in Motion it ſelf, 
that Motion is rather a Paſſion, than an Action in it. For 
when the Ball obeys the Stroke of a Billiard-ſtick, it is not any 
Action of the Ball, but bare Paſſion : Alſo when by Impulſe it 
{ets another Ball in Motion, that lay in its Way, it only com- 


municates the Motion it had received from another, and loſes 


in it ſelf ſo much as the other received ; which gives us but a 
very obſcure Idea of an active Power of moving in Body, whilſt 
we obſerve it only to transfer, but not produce any Motion. For 
it is but a very obſcure Idea of Power, which reaches not the 
production 4 

For ſo is Motion in a Body impelled by another: The Conti- 
nuation of the Alteration made in it from Reſt to Motion be- 
ing little more an Action, than the Continuation of the Alte- 
ration of its Figure by the ſame Blow, is an Action. The 1aea 


| of the Beginning of Motion, we have only from Reflection on 
| what paſſes in our ſelves, where we find by Experience, that 


barely by willing it, barely by a Thought of the Mind, we 
can move the Parts of our Bodies, which were before at Reſt. 
$0 that it ſeems to me, we have from the Obſervation of the 


Operation of Bodies by our Senſes, but a very imperfect ob- 


ſcure Idea of active Porrer, fince they afford us not any Idea 


in themſelves of the Porrer to begin any Action, either Mo- 
| ” tion 


he Action, but the Continuation of the Paſſion. 


we - 
1 


e 5 
tion or Thought. But if, from the Impulſe Bodies are obſer. 


ved to make one upon another, any one thinks he has a clear 


Nea of Power, it ſerves as well to my Purpoſe, Senſation be. 


ing one of thoſe Ways, whereby the Mind comes by its Idea: 
Only I thought it worth while to conſider here by the Way, 
whether the Mind doth not receive its Idea of active Power 
clearer from Reflection on its own Operations, than it doth 
from any external Senſation. _ _ 

F. 5. This at leaſt I think evident, That we 
will and Un- find in our ſelves a Power to begin or forbear, 
derſtanding, continue or end ſeveral Actions of our Minds, 
7wo Powers, and Motions of our Bodies, barely by a Thought 

or Preference of the Mind ordering, or, as it 
were, commanding the doing or not doing ſuch or ſuch a par- 
ticular Action. This Power which the Mind has, thus to or- 
der the Confideration of any Idea, or the forbearing to confi 
der it; or to prefer the Motion of any Part of the Body to its 
Reſt, and vice verſa, in any particular Inſtance, is that which 
we call the Will. The actual Exerciſe of that Power, by di- 
recting any particular Action, or its Forbearance, is that which 
we call Volition or Willing. The Forbearance of that Action, 
'conſequent to ſuch Order or Command of the Mind, is 
called Voluntary. And whatſoever Action is performed with- 
out ſuch a Thought of the Mind, is called voluntary. The 
Power of Perception is that which we call the Underſtanding, 
Perception, which we make the Act of the Underſtanding, 
is of three Sorts: 1. Perception of Iaeas in our Minds. 
2. The Perception of the Signification of Signs. 3. The Per- 
ception of the Connexion or Repugnancy, Agreement or Dil- 
agreement, that there is between any of our Leas. All theſe 
are attributed to the Ungerſtanding, or perceptive Power, 
though it be the two latter only that Uſe allows us to fay 
we underſtand. 
Faculties,  $.6+ Theſe Powers of the Mind, vis. of Per. 
* Cceiving, and of Preferring, are uſually call'd by 
another Name: And the ordinary Way of Speaking is, That 


the Unaerſtanaing and Will are two Faculties of the Mind; 2 


Word proper enough, if it be uſed as all Words ſhould be, ſo 
as not to breed any Confuſion in Mens Thoughts, by being 
ſuppoſed (as I ſuſpect it has been) to ſtand for ſome real Be- 
ings in the Soul, that performed thoſe Actions of Underſtanding 
and Volition. For when we ſay, the Will is the command- 
ing and ſuperior Faculty of the Soul; that it is, or is not free; 
that it determines the inferior Faculties ; that it follows the 


DiCtatci 


. „%% TTT“. 

| Niftates of the Underſtanding, &c. though theſe, and the like 

Expreſſions, by thoſe that carefully attend to their own Teas, 

is conduct their Thoughts more by the Evidenee of Things 

than the Sound of Words; may be underſtood in a clear and 

diſtinct Senſe: Yet I ſuſpeQ; I ſay, that this Way of Speak- 

ing of Faculties, has mifled many into a confuſed Notion of ſo 

many diſtinct Agents in us, which had their ſeveral Provinces 
and Authorities, and did command; obey, and perform ſeve- 
ral Actions, as ſo many diſtinct Beings; which has been no 
ſmall Occaſion of Wranglitig, Obſcurity; and Uncertainty in 
Queſtions relating to them. 8 | EE, 

9. 7. Every one, I think, finds in himſelf a |, PTY 
Poaver to begin or forbear, continue or put an 14 are, 2 3 
End to ſeveral Actions in himſelf. From the ry and Neceſ- 
Conſideration of the Extent of this Power of the iy. 

Mind over the Actions of the Man, which every 
one finds in himſelf, ariſe the Leas of Liberty and Neceſſity. 

9.8. All the Actions, that we have any Lea . 
of, reducing themſelves, as has been ſaid; to Liberty, what. 
theſe two, i. Thinking and Motion; ſo far 
as a Man has a Power to think, or not to think; to move; or 
not to move, according to the Preference or Direction of his 
own Mind, ſo far is a Man free, Where-ever any Perfor- 
mance or Forbearance are not equally in a Man's Power 
where-ever doing or not doing, will not equally follow upon 
the Preference of his Mind directing it, there he is not y 
though perhaps the Action may be voluntary. So that the 
Lea of Ee is the Idea of a Power in any Agent to do or 
forbear any particular Action, according to the Determination 
or Thought of the Mind, whereby either of them is preferr'd 
to the 3 where either of them is not in the Power of the 
Agent to be produced by him according to his Yo/ztion, there 
| he is not at Liberty, that Agent is under Neceſſity; So that 
Liberty cannot be, where there is no Thought, no Volition, 
| no Will; but there may be Thought, there may be Will, 
| there may be Volition, where there is no Liberty. A little 

— of an obvious Inſtance or two, may make this 
clear. | 1 


9. 9. A Tennis-Ball, whether in Motion by 


the Stroke of a Racket, or lying ſtill at reſt, is W 


not by any one taken to be a free Agent. If we and Mill. 

enquire into the Reaſon; we ſhall find it is, be: 

cauſe we conceive not a Tennis-Ball to think, and conſequent- 

y not to have any Volition, or —— of Motion to Reſt, 
| | Fu 
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or vice verſa; and therefore has not Liberty, is not a free A. 
gent; but all its both Motion and Reſt, come under our Idea 
of Neceſſary, and are fo call'd. Likewiſe a Man falling into 
the Water, (a Bridge breaking under him) has not herein Li- 
berty, is not a free Agent. For though he has Volition, though 
he prefers his not falling. to falling ; yet the Forbearance of that 
Motion not being in his Power, the Stop or Ceflation of that 
Motion follows not upon his Volition; and therefore therein 
he is not free. So a Man ſtriking himſelf, or his Friend, by 
à Convulfive Motion of his Arm, which it is not in his Power 
by Volition or the Direction of his Mind to ſtop, or forbear 
no Body thinks he has in this Liberty; every one pities him, 
as acting by Neceſſity and Conſtraint. 

C. 10. Again, ſuppoſe a Man be carried, whilſt 
faſt aſleep, into a Room, where is a Perſon he 
longs to E. and ſpeak with; and be there lock. 
ed faſt in, beyond his Power to get out; he 
awakes, and is glad to find himſelf in ſo deſirable Company, 
which he Rays willingly in, 7. e. prefers his Stay to going away. 
I aſk, is not this Stay voluntary? I think, no Body will doubt 
itz and yet being locked faſt in, tis evident he is not at Li- 
berty not to lay, he has not Freedom to be gone. So that 
Liberty is not an Idea belonging to Volition, or preferring, but 
to the Perſon having the Power of doing, or forbearing to do, 
according as the Mind ſhall chuſe or direct. Our Nea of Li- 
berty reaches as far as that Power, and no farther. For where- 
ever Reſtraint comes to check that Power, or Compulſion takes 
away that Indifferency of Ability on either Side to act, or to 
forbear acting, there Liberty, and our Notion of it, preſently 


ceaſes, | 

F. 11. We have Inſtances enough, and often 
voluntary op- more than enough in our own Bodies. A Man's 
poſed ro Invo- Heart beats, and the Blood circulates, which 


luntary, not to tis not in his Power by any Thought or Voliti- 
Neceſſary. 


Belongs not to 
Felition, 


| tions, where Reſt depends not on his Choice, 

nor would follow the Determination of his Mind, if it ſhould 
raps it, he is not a free Agent. Convulfive Motions agitate 
is Legs, ſo that though he wills it never ſo much, he can- 
not by any Power of his Mind ſtop their Motion, (as in that 
odd Diſeaſe called Chorea Sancti Viti,) but he is perpetually 
dancing: He is not at Liberty in this Action, but under as 
much ee of moving, as a Stone that falls, or a Tennis- 
Ball ſtruck with a Racket. On the other Side, a Palſie or the 


Stocks 


on to ſtop; and therefore in reſpect of theſe Mo- 


bun to Involumtary. For a Man may pre 


| the Direction of Thought, there Neceſſizy takes 


„„ 
Stocks hinder his Legs from obeying the Determination of his 
Mind, if it would thereby transfer his Body to another Place. 
In all theſe there is Want of Freedom, though the fitting ſtill 
even of a Paralytick, whilſt he prefers it to a Removal, is 
truly voluntary. Voluntary then is not oppoſed to Neceſſary, 
r what he can do, 
to what he cannot do; the State he is in, to its Abſence or 
Change, though Neceſſity has made it in it ſelf unalterable. 

6. 12. As it is in the Motions of the Body, ſo . 
it is in the Thoughts of our Minds; where any Liberty, what. 
one is ſuch, that we have Power to take it u | 
or lay it by, according to the Preference of the Mind, there 
we are at Liberty. A waking Man being under the Neceſſity 
of having ſome 7zeas conſtantly in his Mind, is not at Liberty 


to think, or not to think; no more than he is at Liberty, 


whether his Body ſhall touch any other, or no: But whe- 
ther he will remove his Contemplation from one [ea to 
another, is many times in his Choice ; and then he is, in re- 
ſpect of his Jaeas, as much at Liberty, as he is in reſpect 
df Bodies he reſts on: He can at Pleaſure remove himſelf 


| from one to another. But yet ſome Leas to the Mind, like 


ſome Motions to the Body; are ſuch, as in certain Circum- 
ſtances it cannot avoid, nor obtain their Abſence by the ut- 
moſt Effort it can uſe. A Man on the Rack, is not at Li- 
berty to lay by the Nea of Pain, and divert himſelf with other 
Contemplations : And ſometimes a boiſterous Paſſion hurries 
our Thoughts, as a Hurricane does our Bodies, without lea- 
ring us the Liberty of thinking on other Things which we would 
tather chuſe. But as ſoon as the Mind regains the Power to 


| ſtop or continue, Lag 3 any of theſe Motions of the 
0 


Body without, or ts within, according as it thinks fit 
to prefer either to the other, we then conſider the Man as a 
free Agent again. 


. 13. Where-ever Tho ght is wholly want- N gef iy, 8 


ing, or the Power to act or according to ,,,.- 
Place. This in an Agent capable of Volition, when the Be- 


ginning or Continuation of any Action is contrary to that Pre- 
ference of his Mind, is called pn es; when the hinderi 


or ſtopping an Action is contrary to his Volition, it is call 
Nerat. * that 8 no Volition at all, 
are in every thing neceſſary Agents. ; 
9. x4. If this be ſo (as I imagine it is) I leave Liberty belongs 
it to be confidered, whether it _ not help to ef 79 the Will, 
. 2 


put 
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Mut an End to that long agitated, and, I think, unreafonabit 
ecauſe unintelligible Queſtion, wiz. Whether Man's Mill by 

Free or 20? For it I miltake not, it follows, from what I have 

ſaid, that the Queſtion it ſelf is altogether improper ; and it 

is as inſignificant to aſk, whether Man's Mill be tree, as to aſk, 
whether his Sleep be ſwift, or his Vertue ſquare ; Liberry be- 
ing as little applicable to the Mill, as Swittneſs of Motion is 
to Sleep, or Squareneſs to Vertue. Every one would laugh at 
the Abſurdity of ſuch a Queſtion as either of theſe ; becauſe 
it is obvious, that the Modifications of Motion belong not to 

Sleep, nor the Difference of Figure to Vertue: And when any 

ene well confiders it, I think he will as plainly perceive, that 

Liberty, which is but a Power, belongs only to Agents, and 

cannot be an Attribute or Modification of the Vill, which is 
alſo but a Power. | | 

| C. r5. Such is the Difficulty of explaining, and 
Velition. giving clearNotions of interna! Actions by Sounds, 
that I muſt here warn my Reader, that Orzer- 

ing, Directing, Chilſing, Preferring, &c. which I have made 
aſe of, will not diſtinctly enough expreſs Volition, unleſs he 
will reflect on what he himſelf does when he ils. For EX; Pre 
ample, Preferring, which ſeems perhaps beſt to expreſs the te 

A& of Volition, does it not preciſely. For though a Man 21 
would prefer Flying to Walking, yet who can ſay he ever MW n 

evils it? Volitien, tis plain, is an Act of the Mind, knowing: an 

Iy exerting that Dominion it takes it ſelf to have over any Part W © 
of the Man, by imploying it in, or with-holding it from any MW 

particular Action. And what is the Will, but the Faculty to © 

* this? And is that Faculty any Thing more in Effect than FH 

a Power, the Power of the Mind to determine its Thought, MW 7: 

to the producing, continuing, or topping any Action, as far th 

as it depends on us? For can it be denied, that whatever Agent M 
has a Power to think on its own' Actions, and to prefer their be 
Doing or Omiſſion either to other, has that Faculty called i? MW © 
Will then is nothing but ſuch a Power. Liberty, on the other * 
Side, is the Power a Man has to do or forbear doing any par- © 
ticular Action, according as its Doing or Forbearance has the th 

actual Preference in the Mind, which is the ſame Thing as to * 

ſay, according as he himſelf wills it, 5 | 

| FC. 16. Tis plain then, That the Vill is no- i © 

Powers' belong thing bur one Power or Abilit „ arid Freed WM © 
10 Agents. another Power or Ability: So . to aſk, whe- 
15 ther the Mill has Freedom, is to aſk, whether 

one Power has another Power, one Ability, another Ability; * 
a Queltic 


„ 


Power of Speaking. | 
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2 ueſtion at firſt Sight too groſly abſurd to make a Diſpute, 
or need an Anſwer, For who is it that ſees not, that Powers 
belong only to Agents, and are Attributes only of Subſtances, 
and not of Powers themſelves? So that this Way of putting the 
Queſtion, vis. Whether the Will be free? is in Effect to atk, 
whether the Will be a Subſtance, an Agent? or at leaſt to ſup- 
poſe it, fince Freedom can properly be attributed to ai 
elſe. If Freedom can with any Propriety of Speech be applied 
to Power, it may be attributed to the Power that is in a Man 
to produce, or forbear producing Motion in Parts of his Body, 
by Choice or Preference ;z which is that which denominates 
him free, and is Freedom it ſelf. But if any one ſhould aſk, 
whether Freedom were free, he would be ſulpected not to un- 
derſtand well what he ſaid; and he would be thought to de- 
ſerve Midas s Ears, who knowing that Rich was a Denomi- 
nation from the Poſſeſſion of Riches, ſhould demand whether 


Riches themſelves were rich. 


9. 17. However the Name Faculty, which Men have given 
to this Power called the Will, and whereby they have been led 
into a Way of talking of the Mill as acting, may, by an Ap- 


| PR that diſguiſes its true Senſe, ſerve a little to palli- | 


te the Abſurdity ; yet the Will in truth, fignifies nothing but 


| 2 Power, or Ability, to prefer or chuſe : And when the Will, 


under the Name of a Faculty, is confidered, as it is, barely as 
an Ability to do ſomething, the Abſurdity, in ſaying it is free, 
or not free, will eafily diſcover it ſelf, For if it be reaſonable 
to ſuppeſe and talk of Faculties, as diſtinct Beings, that 
can act (as we do, when we ſay the Will orders, and the 
Hill is free) tis fit that we ſhould make a ſpeaking Facup- 
ty, and a walking Faculty, and a dancing Faciuty, by which 
thoſe Actions are produced, which are but feveral Modes of 
Motion; as well as we make the Will and Underſtandiug to 
be Faculties, by which the Actions of Chuſing and Perceiving 
are produced, which are but ſeveral Modes of Thinking: And 
we may as properly fay, that tis the finging Faculty ſings, 
and the dancing Faculty dances z as that the Vill chuſes, or 
that the Underfanding conceives; or, as is uſual, that the 
Vill directs the Underſtanding, or the Underſtanding obeys 

or obeys not the Will: It being altogether as proper and in- 
telligible to ſay, that the Power of Speaking directs the Power 
of Singing, or the Power of Singing obe ys or diſobeys the 


6. 18. This Way of talking, nevertheleſs, has prevailed, and, 
# I gueſs, produged great Confuſion. For theſe being all dif- 
N N 3 ferent 
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ferent Powers in the Mind, or in the Man, to do ſeyeral Agi. 
ons, he exerts them as he thinks fit : But the Power to do one 
Action, is not operated on by the Power of doing another Addi. 
on. For the Power of Thinking operates not on the Power of 

Chuſing, nor the Power of Kang: on the Power of 'Think- 
ing; no more than the Power of Da! | 
Power of Singing, or the Power of Singing on the Power of 
Dancing, as any one, who reflects on it, will eaſily perceive: 
And yet this is it, which we ſay, when we thus ſpeak, that 
he Wal operates on the Underſtanding, or the Unaerſtanding 
on the Will. VV 

6. 19. I grant, that this or that actual Thought, may be the 
Occafion of Volition, or exerciſing the Power a Man has to 
chuſe; or the actual Choice of the Mind, the Cauſe of actual 
Thinking on this or that Thing: As the actual Singing of ſuch 
a Tune, may be the Occafion of Dancing ſuch a Dance, and 
the actual Dancing of ſuch a Dance, the Occaſion of Singing 
ſuch a Tune. But in all theſe, it is not one Power that ope 


rates on another : But it is the Mind that operates, and exerts 


theſe Powers; it is the Man that does the Action, it is the 
Agent that has Power, or is able to do. For Powers are Re- 
lations, not Agents: And Hat which has the Power, or not 
the Power to operate, is that alone, which is, cr is not free, 
and not the Power it ſelf : For Freedom, or not Freedom, can 
belong to nothing, but what has, or has not a Power to aQ. 
9. 20. The attributing to Faculties that which 
Liberty belongs belonged not to them, has given Occaſion to this 
not to the Will, Way of Talking: But the introducing into Diſ- 
TT: courſes concerning the Mind; with the Name 
of Faculties, a Notion of their operating, has, I ſuppoſe, as 
little advanced our Knowledge in that Part of our ſelves, as the 
reat Uſe and Mention of the like Invention of Faculties, in 
the Operations of the Body, has helped us in the Knowledge 
of Phyſick. Not that I deny there are Faculties, both in the 
Body and Mind: They both of them have their Powers of o- 
perating, elſe neither the one nor the other could operate. For 


nothing can operate, that is not able to operate; and that is not 


able to operate, that has no Power to operate. Nor do deny, 
that thoſe Words, and the like, are to Fare their Place in the 
common Uſe of 1 that have made them current. It 
looks like too much Affectation wholly to lay them by: And 
Philoſophy it ſelf, though it likes not a gaudy Dreſs, yet when 
it appears in Publick, muſt have ſo much @omplacency, as to 
be cloathed in the ordinary Faſhion and Language of the Coun- 


OY 


Dancing operates on the | 


Liberty, I think he 
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try, ſo far as it can conſiſt with Truth and Perfpicuity. But 
the Fault has been, that Faculties have been ſpoken of, and 
repreſented, as ſo many diſtinct Agents. For it being aſked, 
at — it was that digeſted the Meat in our Stomachs ? It was 


- 


a ready, and very ſatisfactory Anſwer, to ſay, That it was the 


digeſtive Faculty. What was it that made any Thing come 
out of the Body? The expulſive Faculty. What moved ? The 
motive Faculty: And ſo in the Mind, the intellectual Faculty, 
or the Underſtanding, underſtood ; and the elective Faculty, or 
the Will, willed or commanded : Which is in ſhort to ſay, That 


the Ability to digeſt, digeſted ; and the Ability to move, 


moved ; and the Ability to underſtand, underſtood. For Fa- 
culty, Ability, and Power, I think, are but different Names 
of the ſame Things: Which Ways of Speaking, when put into 
more 8 Words, will, I think, amount to thus much; 
That Digeſtion is performed by ſomething that is able to di- 


geſt ; Motion by ſomething able to move; and Underſtandin 


by ſomething able to underſtand. And in truth it would be 
very ſtrange, if it ſhould be otherwiſe; as ſtrange as it would 
be for a Man to be free without being able to be free. 
96. 21. To return then to the Enquiry about 

| teſtion is not proper, whe- But to the. A- - 
ther the Will be free, whether a Man be free. gent or Man. 
Thus, I think, 1 
1. That ſo far as any one can, by the Direction or Choice 
of his Mind, preferring the Exiſtence of any Action, to the 
Non: exiſtence of that Action, and vice verſa, make it to exiſt, 
or not exiſt, ſo far he is free. For if I can, by a Thought, di- 


kecting the Motion of my Finger, make it move, when it was 


at Reſt, or vice verſa, tis evident, that in reſpect of that, I 
am free; and if I can, by a like Thought of my Mind, pre- 
ferring one to the other, produce either Words, or Silence, I 
am at Liberty to ſpeak, or hold my Peace; and as far as this 
Power reaches, of Acting, or not Acting, by the Determina- 
tion of his own J hought preferring either, ſo far is a Man free. 
For how can we think any one freer, than to have the Power 
to do what he will? And ſo far as any one can, by preferring 


any Action to its not Being, or Reſt to any Action, produce 


that Action or Reſt, ſo far can he do what he will. For ſuch a a 
preferring of Action to its Abſence, is the willing of it; and 
we can ſcarce tell how to imagine any Being freer, than to be 
able to do what be aws. So that in refpect of Actions, with- 
in the Reach of ſuch a Power in him, a Man ſeems as free, as 


tis poſſible for Freedom to make him. 
. „„ F. 22. But 


zu reſpef? of ling to ſhift off from himſelf, as far as he can, 


in reſtect of Willing, or the Act of Voution, when any Action 


_ "Exiſtence, following perfectly the Determination and Prefe- 
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C. 22. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, wil. 
Willing, a Man EY b 
all Thoughts of Guilt, though it be by puttin 
2 212 Aima 20 a worſe e . — fag 
Neceſlity, is not content with this: Freedom, unleſs it reaches 
farther than this, will not ſerve the Turn; And it paſſes for a 
good Plea, that a Man is not free at all, if he be not as free 
to will, as he is to act, what he wills. Concerning a Man's 
Liberty, there yet therefore is raiſed this farther Queſtion, 
Whether a Man be free to wwill? which, I think, is what is 
meant, when it is diſputed, Whether the Will be free, And 
no SE d | 
$.23. 2. That Willing, or Volition, being an Action, and 
Freedom conſiſting in a Power of acting, or not acting, A Man 


in his Power is once propoſed to his Thoughts, as Þreſently 
to be done, cannot be — The Reaſon whereof is very mani - 
feſt: For it being unavoidable that the Action- depending on 
his Will, ſhould exiſt, or not exiſt; and its Exiſtence, or not 


rence of his Will, he cannot avoid willing the Exiſtence, or not 
Exiſtence of that Action; it is abſolutely neceſſary that he 
vill the one, or the other, i. e. prefer the one to the other, 
fince one of them muſt neceffarily. follow; and that which 
does follow, follows by the Choice and Determination of his 
Mind, that is, by his Willing it: for if he did not will it, it 
would not be. So that in reſpect of the Act of Willing, a Man 
in ſuch a Caſe is not free: Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, 
or not to act, which, in regard of” Volition, a Man, upon ſuch 
a Propoſal, has not. For it is unavoidably neceſſary to prefer 
the Doing, or Forbearance, of an Action in a Man's Power, which one 


is once ſo propoſed to his Thoughts; a Man muſt neceſſarily cert 


will the one, or the other of them, upon which Preference, or MW © 
Volition, the Action, or its Forbearance, certainly follows, and he 
is truly voluntary: But the Act of Volition, or preferring one WM or 
of the two, being that which he cannot avoid, a Man in re- wh 
ſpe of that Act of Willing, is under a Neceſſity, and ſo can- 0 
not be free; unleſs Neceſſity and Freedom can conſi together, 0 
and a Man can be free and bound at once. © 
. 24. This then is evident, That in all Propoſals of preſent 5 
Action, A Man is not at Liberty to will, or nôt to will, _ be 
be can forbear Willing: Liberty conſiſting in a Power to act, E 
gr to forbear acting, and in that only. For a Man that fits be. 
ſtill, is ſaid yet to be at Liberty, becauſe he can walk if = | cat 
Poa FF T1 00008 


ND 


ä 9 
wills it. But if a Man fitting ſtill has not a Power to remove 
himſelf, he is not at Liberty; ſo likewiſe, a Man falling down 

a Precipice, though in Motion, is not at Liberty, becauſe he 
cannot ſtop that Motion, if he would. This being ſo, tis plain, 
that a Man that is walking, to whom it is propoſed to give off 
walking, is not at Liberty, whether he will determine himſelf 
to walk, or give off walking, or no: He muſt neceſſarily pre- 

fer one or t'other of them, walking or not walking; and ſo it 
is in regard of all other Actions in our Power ſo propoſed, 
which are the far greater Number. For conſidering the vaſt 
Number of voluntary Actions that ſucceed one another every 
Moment that we are awake, in the Courſe of our Lives, 
there are but few of them that are thought on or propoſed to 
the Will, *till the Time they are to be done: And in all ſuch 
Actions, as I have ſhewn, the Mind in reſpe& of Willing, has 
not a Power to act, or not to act, wherein conſiſts Liberty: 
The Mind in that Caſe has not a Power to forbear Willing; 
it cannot avoid ſome Determination concerning them, let the 
Conſideration be as ſhort, the Thought as quick, as it will; 
it either leaves the Man in the State he ming Thinking, 


| or changes it; continues the Action, or puts an End to it. 


Whereby it js manifeſt, that it orders and directs one in Pre- 
ference to, or with Neglect of the other, and thereby either 
the Continuation or Change becomes unavoidably voluntary. 

(. 25. Since then it is plain that in moſt Caſes 
a Man is not at Liberty, whether he will u,, The Will deter- 
or no; the next Thing demanded is, Wherher: mined by ſome- 
a Man be at Liberty to will which of the tavo he © thing without 


Pleaſes, Motion or Reſt, This Queſtion carries“ 


the Abſurdity of it ſo manifeſtly in it ſelf, that 
one might thereby ſufficiently be convinced, that Liberty con- 
cerns not the Will. For to aſk, whether a Man be a Liberty 
to will either Motion or Reſt ; Speaking or Silence, which 
he pleaſes, is to aſk, whether a Man can i, what he o1lls ; 
or leaſed with what he is pleaſed with. A Queſtion, 
which I think needs no Anſwer; and they, who can make a 
9 of it, muſt ſuppoſe one Will to determine the Acts 
of another, and another to determine that; and fo on in in- 
6... d TO ds 

9. 26. To avoid theſe, and the like Abſurdities, nothing can 
be of greater Uſe, than to eſtabliſh in our Minds determined 
Heas of the Things under Conſideration. If the 1zeas of Li- 
berty, and Volition, were well fixed in our Underſtandings, and 
carried alang with us in our Minds, as they ought, through all 
J I Tn 5 5 9 . LE the 
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the Queſtions that are raiſed about them, I ſuppoſe, a gie 
Part of the Difficulties, that perplex Mens Thoughts, _ 
tangle their Underſtandings, would be much 2 reſolved; 
and we ſhould perceive where the confuſed Signification 
Terms, or where the Nature of the Thing cauſed the Obſcy 
rity. . 
g. 2. Firſt then, it is carefully to be remem. 
TR” bred, That Freedom conſiſts in the Dependent 
of the Exiſtence, or not Exiſtence of any Action, upon our Vol. 
ion of it, and not in the Dependence of any Action, or its con 
trary, on our Preference. A Man ſtanding on a Cliff, is at 
Liberty to leap twenty Yards downwards into the Sea, not be- 
cauſe he has a Power to do the contrary Action, which is to 
leap _—_— e upwards, for that he cannot do; But he i 
therefore free, becauſe he has a Power to leap, or not to leap, 
But if a greater Force than his, either holds kim faſt, or tum. 
bles him down, he is no longer free in that Caſe: Becauſe the 
Doing, or Forbearance of that particular Action, is no longer in 
his Power. He that is a cloſe Priſoner, in a Room twenty 
Foot ſquare, being at the North- ſide of his Chamber, is at Li- 
berty to walk twenty Foot Southward, becauſe he can walk, 
or not walk it: But is not, at the ſame Time, at Liberty, to 
do the contrary ; i. e. to walk twenty Foot Northward. 
In this then conſiſts Freedom, (viz.) in our being able to 
act, or not to act, according as we ſhall chuſe, or 2/1, _ 
| 9. 28. Secondly, We mult remember, that Vo. 
Volition, what. lition, or Willing, is an Act of the Mind di- 
recting its Thought, to the Production of an 
Action, and thereby exerting its Power to produce it. To avoi 
multiplying of Words, I would crave Leave here, under the 
Word Action, to comprehend the Forbearance too of any AdQi- 
on propoſed, ſitting ſtill, or holding one's peace, when walking 


or [peaking are propos d, though mere Forbearances, requiring 


as much the Determination of the Will, and being often as 
weighty in their Conſequences, as the contrary Actions, may, 
ON that Conſideration, well enough paſs for Actions too: But 


this I ſay, that I may not be miſtaken, if, for Brevity's Sake, 


I ſpeak thus. 3 | | | 

g. 29. Thirdly, The Vill being nothing but 
a Power in the Mind to direct the operative Fa- 
culties of a Man to Motion or Reſt, as far as 
they depend on ſuch Direction. To the Que- 


What deter- 
mines the Will. 


ſtion, what is it determines the Will? The true and proper 
Anſwer is, the Mind. For that which determines the general 
| | Power 
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or Volition; yet it being a very ſimple A 


ed 
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power of directing to this or that 22 Direction, is no- 
thing but the Agent it ſelf exerciſing the Power it has that 
particular Way. If this Anſwer ſatisſies not, tis plain, the 
Meaning of the Queſtion, What determines the Will 2 is this, 
What moves the Mind in. every, particular Inſtance, to deter- 
mine its general Power of directing to this or that particular 
Motion or Reſt? And to this I anſwer, The Motive for con- 
tinuing in the ſame State or Action, is only the preſent Satis- 
faction in it: The Motive to change, is always ſome Uneaſi- 
eb: Nothing ſetting us upon —_—— of State, or upon 
any new Action, but ſome Uneaſineſs, This is the great Mo- 
tive that works on the Mind to put it upon Action, which for 
Shortneſs ſake we will call 4etermiming of the Mill, which I 


ſhall more at large explain. 


g. 30. But in the Way to it, it will be neceſ- 


ſary to premiſe, that though I have above en- nd Pere 


muſt not be con- 


deavoured to expreſs the Act of Volition, by founded. 


chuſing, Preferring, and the like Terms, that 
fignify Deſire as well as Volition, for Want of other Words to 
mark that Act of the Mind, whoſe proper Name is Villing 

| whoſoever defires 
to underſtand what it is, will better find it, by reflecting on 
his own Mind, and obſerving what it does when it is, than 
by any Variety of articulate Sounds whatſoever. This Cau- 
tion of being careful not to be miſled by Expreſſions, that do 
not enough keep up the Difference between the Will, and ſeve- 
ral Acts of the Mind, that are quite diſtinct from it, I think 
the more neceflary ; becauſe I find the Will often confounded 
with ſeveral of the Affections, eſpecially Deſire; and one put 
for the other, and that by Men, who would not willingly be 
thought, not to have had very diſtin& Notions of Things, and 
not to have writ very clearly about them. This, I imagine, 
has been no ſmall Occaſion of Obſcurity and Miſtake in this 
Matter; and therefore is, as much as may be, to be avoided. 
For he that ſhall turn his Thoughts inwards upon what paſſes 
in his Mind, when he wills, ſhall ſee that the Will or fame 
of Volition is converſant about nothing, but that particular De- 
termination of the Mind, whereby, barely by a Thought, the 
Mind endeavours to give Riſe, Continuation, or Stop to any 
Action, which it takes to be in its Power. This well conſider- 
, plainly ſhews, that the Will is perfectly diſtinguiſhed from 
More which in the very ſame Action may have a quite 


contrary 'Tendency from that which our Wills ſets us upon. 
A Man, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to uſe Perſuafi- 
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ons to another, which at the fame Time I am ſpeaking, I my Y 
wiſh may not prevail on him. In this Caſe. is Pain, d. 1 
Mill and Deſire run counter. I will the Action that tends on 1 
Way, whilſt my Deſire tends another, and that the direct con. 8 
trary. A Man, who by a violent Fit of the Gout in his Limbs 
finds a Dozineſs in his Head, or a Want of Appetite in hi; 


Stomach removed, defires to be eaſed too of the Pain of hit ſ i - 
Feet or Hands, (for where- ever there is Pain, there is a Deſire 8 
to be rid of it) though yet, whilſt he apprehends that the Re. fr 
moval of the Pain may tranſlate the noxious Humour to 4 
more vital Part, his Mill is never determin'd to any one Adi. r 
on, that may ſerve to remove this Pain. Whence it is evident, ous 
that 4eſiring and wilhing are two diſtin Acts of the Mind; 7 
and conſequent that the Vill, which is but the Power d hee? 
Volition, is much more diſtin&t from Deſire. - = mi 
5 9. 31. To return then to the Enquiry, Wh 8 
Uneaſineſs de- is it that determines the Will in regard to our 2 : 
rerm ines the Acticus? And that upon ſecond Thoughts I am oy 
Wi. 1b. to imagine is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, r. 
| the greater Good in View; but ſome (and far 7 p 
the moſt art the moſt reing) Uneaſineſs a Man is at preſent | 1 Q 
under. This is that which fucceſfively determines the Mil. 1. | 
and ſets us upon thoſe Actions we perform. This Uneaſines Thi 
we may call, as it is, Deſire, which is an Uneaſineſs of the x 
Mind for Want of ſome abſent Good. All Pain of the Body, * 
of what Sort ſoever, and Diſquiet of the Mind, is Uneaſint|s: e 
And with this is always = an; Deſire, equal to the Pain or 4 
Uneaſineſs felt; and is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. Fo! ; x 
Deſire being nothing but an Eneaſineſs in the Want of an ab erin 
| Lent Good, in reference to any Pain felt, Eaſe is that abſent 4 
Good ; and till that be attained, we may call it Deſire, no * 
Body feeling Pain, that he wiſhes not to bs eaſed of, with a Ts 
Deſire equal to that Pain, and inſeparable from it. Beſides WM d v. 
this Deſire of Eaſe from Pain, there is another of abſent poſi ws, 
tive Good, and here alſo the Defire and Uneafineſs is equal, a 
As much as we deſire any abſent Good, fo. much are we in ny 
Pain for it. But here all abſent Good does not, according to q i 
the Greatneſs it has or is acknowledg'd to have, cauſe Pain L 
equal to that Greatneſs ; as all Pain cauſes Defire equal to ket 
it ſelf: Becauſe the Abſence of Good is not always a Pain, = 
as the Preſence of Pain is. And therefore abſent Good M. 
may be looked on, and conſidered without Deſire. But fo — 


much as there is any where of Deſire, ſ- OO. 
ls , 9. 32, That 4 


have had none of theſe natural Pains, and 
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6. 32. That Deſire is a State of Uneaſineſs e- | 
tery one who reflects on himſelf, will quickly Deſre is Un- 
nd. Who is there, that has not felt in Deſire, eaſineſ- | 
what the Wiſe Man ſays of Hope, (which is not d 
much different from it) that it being 4eferr d makes the Hears 
ſck? And that ſtill proportionable to the Greatneſs of the De- 
re, which ſometimes raiſes the Leaſineſ to that Pitch, that 
it makes People cry out, Give me Chilaren, give me the Thing 
deſir d, or 1 a7e? Life it ſelf; and all its Enjoyments, is a Bur- 
den cannot be born under the laſting and unremoved Preſſure 
of ſuch an Uneaſineſs. | AE eels Ny 
g. 33. Good and Evil, preſent and abſent, tis 
true, work upon the Mind: But that which im- 
mediately determines the Vill, from Time to 
Time, to every voluntary Action, is the Uneaſi- 


The Uneaſimeſs 
of Deſire deter- 
mines the Will, 


neſs of Deſire, fixed on ſome abſent Good, either 


negative, as Indolency to one in Pain; or poſitive, as Enjoy- 
ment of Pleaſure. That it is this — that determines 
the Mill to the ſucceſſive voluntary Actions, whereof the great- 
eſt Part of our Lives is made up, and by which we are con- 


ducted through different Courſes to different Ends, I ſhall en- 


_—_ to ſhew both from Experience, and the Reaſon of the 
Thing. | . e 
9. 5 When a Man is perfectly content with 

the State he is in, which is, when he is perfect- This rhe Spring 
ly without any Uneaſineſs, what Induſtry, what of Actian. 
Action, what Vill is there left, but to continue _— 
in it? Of this every Man's Obſervation will ſatisfie him. And 
thus we ſee our All-wiſe Maker, ſuitable to our Conſtitution 
and Frame, and knowing what it is that determines the Will, 
has put into Man the Uneaſineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, and o- 
ther natural Defires, that return at their Seaſons, to move and 
determine their Vills, for the Preſervation of themſelves, and 
the Continuation of their Species. For I think we may con- 
clude, that if the bare Contemplation of theſe good Ends, to 
which we are carried by theſe ſeveral Vneaſine ſſes, had been 
ſufficient to determine the Vill, and ſet us on work, we ſhould 
perhaps in this World, 
little or no Pain at all. I is better to marry, than to burn, 
lays St. Paul; where we may ſee what it is that chiefly drives 
Men into the Enjoyments of a conjugal Life. A little Burn- 
ing felt puſhes us more powerfully, than greater Pleaſures in 
Proſpe& draw or allure. ES 
9.35. It ems ſo eftabliſh'd and ſettled a Maxim by the ge- 


neral 
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| neral Conſent of all Mankind, that Good, the 
The greateſt po- greater Good, determines the Will, that I do not 
fitive Good de- at all wonder, that when I firſt publiſh'd my 
rermines not Thoughts on this Subject, I took it for granted; 
rhe Will, but and I imagine, that by a great many I ſhall be 
Uneaſineſs. thought more excuſable, tor having then done 
fo, than that now I have ventur'd to recede 
from ſo received an eee But yet upon a ſtricter Enquiry; 
Lam forced to conclude, that Good, the greater Good, though 
apprehended and acknowledged to be ſo, does not determine 
be Will, until our Defire, raiſed proportionably to it, makes 
us uneaſy in the Want of it. Convince a Man never ſo much; 
that Plenty has its Advantages over Poverty; make him ſee 
and own, that the handſome Conveniencies of Life are better 
than naſty Penury ; yet as long as he is content with the lat- 
ter, and finds no Uneaſineſs in it, he moves not; his Mill ne- 
ver is determin'd to any Action, that ſhall bring him out of it; 
Let a Man be never ſo well perſwaded of the Advantages of 
Virtue, that it is as neceſſary to a Man, who has any great 
Aims in this World, or Hopes in the next, as Food to Life: 
Yet till he Hungers and thirſts after Righteouſneſs ; till he 
feels an Unecaſineſs in the Want of it, his Mill will not be de- text 
rermin'd to any Action in Purſuit of this confeſſed greater ve b 
Good; but any other Uneaſineſſes he feels in himſelf, ſhall pine! 
take Place, and carry his Will to other Actions. On the other . 
Side, let a Drunkard ſee, that his Health decays, his Eſtate Wl alone 
waſtes; Diſcredit and Diſeaſes, and the Want of all Things, that 
even of his beloved Drink, attends him in the Courſe he fol- of 1 
lows : Yet the Returns of Uneaſineſs to miſs his Companions, whe 
the habitual Thirſt after his Cups, at the uſual Time, drives Con 
him to the Tavern, though he has in his View the Loſs of ſent 
Health and Plenty, and perhaps of the Joys of another Life: MW *? 
The leaſt of which is no inconſiderable Good, but ſuch as he Ml © 
confeſſes, is far greater than the Tickling of his Palate with a whi 
Glaſs of Wine, or the idle Chat of a ſoaking Club. *Tis not Ml 4 
for Want of viewing the greater Good; for he ſees, and ac- the 
| Knowledges it, and in the Intervals of his drinking Hours, like 
will take Reſolutions to purſue the greater Good; but when be 
the Uneaſineſs to miſs his accuſtomed Delight returns, the great- wh 
er acknowledged Good loſes its Hold, and the preſent Un- tha 
eafineſs determines the Will to the accuſtomed Action; which b 
thereby gets ſtronger Footing to prevail againſt the next Oc- n 
caſion, though he at the ſame Time makes ſecret Promiſes to tal 
himſelf, that he will do ſo no more; this is the laſt Time 1 x 
Wi 
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vill act againſt the Attainment of thoſe greater Goods. And 
dus he is, from Time to Time, in the State of that unhappy 
(omplainer, Video meliora proboque, Detericra ſequor : Which 
entence, allowed for true, and made good by conſtant Expe- 
rence, may this, and poſſibly no other Way, be cafily made 
intelligible. 5 | 8 | 
| (, - If we enquire into the Reaſon of what Becauſe the Re- 
Experience makes ſo evident in Fact, and exa- oval of Un- 
nine why tis Uneaſineſs alone operates on the eaſineſs is the 
Vill, and determines it in its Choice, we ſhall frf ws. Fog 
ind, that we being capable but of one Determi- #222" 
nation of the Will to one Action at once, the preſent Uneafi- 
x, that we are under, does naturally determine the Will, in 


oder to that Happineſs which we all aim at in all our AQi- 
ons: Foraſmuch, as whilſt we are under any Uneaſineſs, we 


Pain and Umneaſineſs being, by every one, concluded, and felt 
to be inconſiſtent with gre. aan" ſpoiling the Reliſh, even 
of thoſe good Things which we have: A little Pain ſerving 
to marr all the Pleaſure we rejoyced in. And therefore 


chat, which of Courſe determines the Choice of our Mill to the 


next Action, will always be the removing of Pain, as long as 
we _ any left, as the firſt and neceflary Step towards Hap- 
ineſs. | 
; g. 37. Another Reaſon why ttis 99 
alone determines the Will, may be this. Becauſe neſs alone is pre- 
that alone is preſent, and *tis againſt the Nature ſent, © 

of Things, that what is abſent ſhould operate, 7 


where it is not, It may be ſaid, that abſent Good may by 
Contemplation be brought home to the Mind, and made pre- 


Becauſe Uneaſi- 


ſent. The Lea of it indeed may be in the Mind, and view'd | 


as preſent there : but nothing will be in the Mind as a preſent 
Good, able to counter-balance the Removal of any Uneaſineſs, 
which we are under, till it raiſes our Defire, and the Uneaſi- 
neſs of that has the Prevalency in determining the Will. Till 
then, the IJaea in the Mind of whatever Good, is there only 
like other Ideas, the Object of bare unactive Speculation; but 
operates not on the Will, nor ſets us on Work: The Reaſon 
whereof I ſhall ſhew by and by. How many are to be found, 
that have had lively Repreſentations ſet before their Minds 
of the unſpeakable Joys of Heaven, which they acknowledge. 
both poſſible and probable too, who yet would be content to 
take up with their Happineſs here? and ſo the prevailing Un- 
eaſineſſes of their Defres, let looſe after the * 

| this 


cannot apprehend our ſelves happy, or in the Way to it. 


11 
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this Life, take their Turns in the determining their Willi ang 
all that while they take not one Step, are not Jot moved. 
towards the good Things of another Life, confidered as eye: 
ſo great. . = fie) OT 
* . 38; Were the Mill determin d by the Views 
of Good, as it appears in Contemplation greater 
or leſs to the Underſtanding, which is the State 
of all abſent Good, and that which in the tc: 
ceived Opinion the Mall is ſuppoſed to move 
to, and to be moved by, I do not ſee how it 
could ever get looſe from the infinite eterna} Joys of Heaven 
ence propos d and confider'd as poſſible. For all abſent Good, 
by which alone, barely propos'd, and coming in View, the 
Will is thought to be determin'd, and ſo to ſet us on Action, 


Becauſe all who 
allow the Joys 
of Heaven peſſi- 
ble,purſue them 
301. 


being only poſſible, but not infallibly certain, tis unavoidable, 


that the infinitely greater poſſible Good ſhould regularly and 
conſtantly determine the Will in all the ſucceſſive Actions it 
directs; and then we ſhould keep conſtantly and ſteadily in 
our Courſe towards Heaven, without ever ſtanding till, « 

directing our Actions to any other End: The eternal Conditi 
on of a — State infinitely out-weighing the Expectation of 
Riches, or Honour, or any other Worldly Pleaſure, which we 
can propoſe to our ſelves, though we ſhould grant theſe the 
more probable to be attain'd : For nothing future is yet in Poſ- 
ſeſſion, and ſo the ExpeQation even of theſe may deceive u 
If it were ſo, that the greater Good in View determines the 
Will, ſo great a Good once propos'd could not but ſeize the 
Will, and hold it faſt to the Du fir of this infinitely greateſt 
Good, without ever letting it go again: For the Wl having 
a Power over, and directing the Thoughts, as well as other 
Actions, would, if it were ſo, hold the Contemplation of the 
Mind fixed to that Good. 


This would be the State of the Mind, and te: 


But any great 


Uneaſineſs is ne- gular Tendency of the Will in all its Determi- 
wer neglected. nations, were it determin'd by that which is con- 


fider'd, and in View the greater Good ; but 


that it is not ſo, is viſible in Experience. The infinitely 


greateſt confeſſed Good being often neglected, to ſatisfy the 


ſucceſſive Uneaſineſs of our Deſires purſuing Trifles. But 


though the greateſt allowed, even everlaſtin unſpeakable Good; 

which has ſometimes moved, and affected the Mind, does not 
ſtedfaſtly hold the Will, yet we ſee any very great and prevail 
ing Uneaſineſs, having once laid hold on ths Will, lets it not 
go; by which we may be convinced, what it is that * 
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the Will. Thus any vehement Pain of the Body; the ungo- 
yernable Paſſion of a Man violently in Love; or the impatient | 
Deſire of Revenge, keeps the Vill ſteady and intent: and the 
ill thus determin'd, never lets the Underſtanding lay by the 
Object, but all the Thoughts of the Mind, and Powers of the 
Body, are . that Way, by the Deter- 

7 
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minations of the Will, influenced by that topping ras bh | 
as long as it laſts; whereby it ſeems to me evident, that the 
Mill, or Power of ſetting us upon one Action in Preference to 
all other, is determin'd in us, by Ure:/iefs: And whether this 
be not fo, I deſire every one to obſerve in himſelf, - 
g. 39. I have hitherto chiefly inſtanced in the Uneaſineſs of 
Defire, as that which determines the Vill. Becauſe that is the 


chief, and molt ſenſible; and the Vill ſeldom orders any Acti- 


on, nor is there any voluntary Action performed, without ſome 


Deſire accompanying it; which I think is the Reaſon why the 


Mill and Defire are ſo often confounded. But yet we are not 
to look upon the Uneaſineſs which makes up, or 
at leaſt accompanies moſt of the other Pafllons, Deſire accom- 
as wholly excluded in the Caſe. Averſion, Fear, panies all Un- 


Auger, Envy, Shame, &c. have each their Un- eaſineſs. 


eaſineſs too, and thereby influence the Will. Theſe 

Paſſions are ſcarce any of them in Life and Practice, fimple and 
alone, and wholly unmixed with others; though uſually in Diſ- 
courſe and Contemplation, that carries the Name, which ope- 
rates ſtrongeſt, and appears moſt in the preſent State of the 
Mind. Nay, there is, I think, ſcarce any of the Paſſions to be 
found without Deſire join'd with it. I am ſure, where-ever 
there is Uneaſineſs, there is oy ab For we. conſtantly defire 
Happineſs ; and whatever we feel of Uneaſineſs, ſo much, tis 
certain, we want of Happineſs; even in our own Opinion, let 
our State and Condition otherwiſe be what it will. Beſides, 
the preſent Moment not being our Eternity, whatever our En- 
joyment be, we look beyond the preſent, and Defire goes with 
our Foreſight, and that ſtill carries the Mill with it. So that 
even in op it ſelf, that which keeps up the Action, whereon 
the Enjoyment depends, is the Defire to continue it, and Fear 
to loſe it: And whenever a greater e than that takes 
wi in the Mind, the Will preſently is by that determin'd to 
ome new Action, and the preſent Delight neglected. 

9. 40. But we being in this World beſet with The moſß preſſing 


ſundry Uneaſineſſes, diſtracted with different Uneaſineſs na- 


Deſires, the next Enquiry naturally will be, :»rally deter- 
which of them has the Precedency in determi- mines the Will. 
| Q | ning 


„ 


— 
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ning the Will to the next Action? And to that the Anſwer jy 


That ordinarily, which is the moſt preſſing of thoſe that are 
judged capable of being then removed. For the #4 being 


the Power of directing our operative Faculties to ſome Action, 


for ſome End, cannot at any Time be moved towards what 
is judg'd at that Time unattainable: That would be to ſup- 
poſe an intelligent Being deſignedly to act for an End, only 
to loſe its Labour: for ſo it is to act for what is Judg'd not 
attainable ; and therefore very great Uneaſineſſes move not the 
Will, when they are judg'd not capable of a Cure: They, in 
that Caſe, put us not upon Endeavours. But theſe ſet a- par, 
the moſt important and urgent Uneaſineſs we at that Time 
feel, is that which ordinarily determines the Vill ſucceſſively, 
in that Train of voluntary Actions, which make up our Lives 
The greateſt preſent Uneaſineſs is the Spur to Action, that it 
conſtantly felt; and for the moſt part determines the Will in 
its Choice of the next Action. For this we muſt carry along 
with us, that the | wer and only Object of the all is ſome 
Action of ours, and nothing elſe. For we producing nothing, 
by our willing it, but ſome Action in our Power, tis there the 
Vill terminates, and reaches no farther. | 
g. 41. If it be farther aſked, what tis movet 
All defire Hap- Deſire? 1 anſwer, Happineſs, and that alone, 
pineſs, Happineſs and Miſery are the Names of two 
Extreams, the utmoſt Bounds whereof we know 
not; tis what Eye hath not ſeen, Ear hath not heard, nor hath 
it entred into the Heart of Man to conceive. But of ſome De- 
grees of both, we have very lively Impreſſions, made by ſeve- 
ral Inſtances of Delight and Joy on the one Side, and 'Torment 
and Sorrow on the other; which, for Shortneſs ſake, I ſhal 
comprehend under the Names of Pleaſure and Pain, there be- 
ing Pleaſure and Pain of the Mind, as well as the Body: Ji! 
Him is Fulneſs of Joy, and Pleaſure for evermore: Or, to 
| ſpeak truly, they are all of the Mind; though ſome have theit 
Riſe in the Mind from Thought, others in the Body from 
certain Modifications of Motion. . | | 
| Cd. 42. Happineſs then in its full Extent i 
Happineſs, the utmoſt Pleaſure we are capable of, and 
what. Miſery the utmoſt Pain: And the loweſt De- 
f e of what can be called Happineſs, is ſo 
much Eaſe from all Pain, and ſo much preſent Pleaſure, 
as without which any one cannot be content. Now becauſe 
Pleaſure and Pain are produced in us, by the Operation of 
certain Objects, either on our Minds or our Bodies; and i 
£ | | 2 different 
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lone. 
' two 
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different Degrees; therefore what has an Aptneſs to produce 


Pleaſure in us, is that we call Gooa, and what is apt to pro- 
duce Pain in us, we call Evil, for no other Reaſon, but for 


is Aptneſs to produce Pleaſure and Pain in us, wherein con- 


fits our Happineſs and Miſery. Farther, though what is apt 
to produce any Degree of Pleaſure, be in it ſelf Gocd; and 
what is apt to produce any Degree of Pain, be Evil; yet it 
often happens, that we do not call it ſo, when it comes in 
Competition with a greater of its Sort ; becauſe when they 
come in 8 the Degrees alſo of Pleaſure and Pain 
have juſtly a Preference. So that if we will rightly eſtimate 
what we call Good and Evil, we ſhall find it lies much in Com- 
pariſon : For the Cauſe of every leſs Degree of Pain, as well 
as every greater Degree of Pleature, has the Nature of God, 


and vice verſa. | : 

b. 43. Though this be that which is called 
C and Evil; and all Good be the proper Ob- 
ject of Deſire in general ; yet all Good, even ſeen 
and confeſſed to be ſo, does not neceſſarily move 


What Good is 
deſired, what 
not? 


| every particular Man's Deſire ; but only that Part, or ſo much 


of it, as is conſidered, and taken to make a neceflary Part of 
his Happineſs. All other Good however great in Reality, or 
Appearance, excites not a Man's Deſires, who looks not on it 
tomake a Part of that Happineſs, wherewith he, in his preſent 
Thoughts, can ſatisfy himſelf. Happineſs, under this View, e- 
very one conſtantly purſues, and deſires what makes any Part of 
it: Other Things, acknowledged to be Good, he can look upon 
without Deſire, paſs by, and be content without. There is no 
Body, I think, ſo ſenſleſs, as to deny that there is Pleaſure in 
Knowledge : And for the Pleaſures of Senſe, they have too man 
Followers to let it be queſtion'd, whether Men are taken wit 
them, or no. Now let one Man place his Satisfaction in ſen- 
ſual Pleaſure, another in the Delight of Knowledge: Though 
each of them cannot but confeſs, there is great Pleaſure in what 
the other purſues ; yet neither of them making the other's De- 
light a Part of his Happineſs, their Deſires are not moved, but 
each is ſatisfied without what the other enjoys, and ſo his Will 
1s not determined to the Purſuit of it. But yet as ſoon as the 
ſtudious Man's Hunger and Thirſt makes him wneaſie, he whoſe 
Mill was never determined to any Purſuit of good Chear, poinant 
dauces, delicious Wine, by the pleaſant Taſte he has found in 
them, is, by the Uneaſineſs of Hunger and Thirſt, preſently 
determined to Eating and Drinking ; though ens Pray creat 
ldifferency what wholeſome 117 comes in his Way. And 
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on the other Side, the Epicure buckles to Study, when Shame, 
or the Deſire to recommend himſelf to his Miſtreſs, ſhall make 
him unenſie in the Want of any Sort of Knowledge. Thus, 
how much ſo ever Men are in earneſt, and conſtant in Purſuit 
of Happinefs ; yet they may have a clear View of Good, great 
and confeſſed Good, without being concern'd for it, or moved 


by it, if they think they can make up their Happineſs without 
it. Though as to Pain, that they are always concern'd for; 
| © no Uneaſineſs without being moved. And there- 


fore being uncaſie in the Want of whatever is judged neceflay 
to their Happineſs, as ſoon as any Good appears to make a 
Part of their Portion of Happineſs, they begin to deſire it. 
. 9.44. This, I think, any one may obſerve in 
off God 5s nos himſelf, and others, that the greater viſible God 
always deſired, does not always raiſe Mens Zeſires in Proportion 
to the Greatneſs, it appears, and is acknowledged 
to have: Though every little Trouble moves us, and ſets u 
on Work to get rid of it. The Reaſon whereof is evident from 
the Nature of our Happineſs and Miſery it ſelf. All preſent 
Pain, whatever it be, makes a Part w4 our preſent Miſery: 
But all abſent Good does not at any Time make a neceſſary 
Part of our preſent Happineſs, nor the Abſence of it make 
Part of our Miſery: If it did, we ſhould be conſtantly and 
infinitely miſerable; there being infinite Degrees of Happi- 
neſs, which are not in our Poſſefiion. All Uneaſineſs therefore 
being removed, a moderate Portion of Good ſerves at preſent 
to content Men; and ſome few Degrees of Pleaſure in a Su. 
ceſſion of ordinary Enjoyments make up a Happineſs, where: 
in they can be ſatisfied. If this were not ſo, there could be 
no Room for thoſe indifferent and viſible trifling Actions, tt 
which our Mills are ſo often determined; and wherein we v0 
luntarily waſt ſo much of our Lives; which Remiſſneſs coul 
by no means conſiſt with a conſtant Determination of Willo 
Deſire to the greateſt apparent Good. That this is , | 
think few People need go far from Home to be convinced, 
And indeed in this Life there are not many, whoſe Hay 
pineſs reaches ſo far, as to afford them a conſtant Train d 
moderate mean Pleaſures, without any Mixture of Uneaſint| 
and yet they could be content to ſtay here for ever: Thoug! 
they cannot deny, but that it is poſſible there may be a Stat 
of eternal durable Joys after this Life, far ſurpaſſing all the 
Good is to be found here: Nay, they cannot but ſee, that! 
is more poſſible, than the Attainment and Continuation 0 


that Pittance of Honour, Riches, or Pleaſure, which 2 
| 1 15 0 _ 
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examining any Good propoſed, it is in our 
Power to raiſe our Deſires in a due Proportion to ire. 
the Value of that Good, whereby in its Turn; and | 
Place, it may come to work upon the Will, and be * 
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purſue; and for Which they neglect that eternal State: But 
yet in full View of this Difference, ſatisfied of the Poſſibility 
of a perfect, ſecure, and laſting Happineſs in a future State, 
and under a clear Conviction, that it is not to be had here 
whilſt they bound theirHappineſs within ſome little Enjoyment, 
or Aim of this Life, and exclude the Joys of Heaven from 
making any neceflary Part of it, their Deſires are not moved by 
this greater apparent Good, nor their Mills determin'd to any 
Action, = pops, oh for ter een 

g. 45. The ordinary Neceſſities of our Lives, „ ::: 
fill a great Part of 4. with the Uneaſineſs of dry 3 | 
Hunger, T hirſt, Hear, Cold, Wearineſs with „ves not the 
Labour, and S$/cepineſs in their conſtant Re- ill. 
turns, c. To which, it beſides accidental Harms, Fe, 
we add the fantaſtical Uneaſineſs (as Itch after Honour, Power 
or Riches, &c.) which acquir'd Habits by Faſhion, Example, 


and Education, have ſettled in us, and a Thouſand other ir- 
regular Defires,, which Cuſtom has made natural to us, we 


ſhall find that a very little Part of our Life is ſo vacant from 
theſe Uneaſineſſes, as to leave us free to the Attraction of re- 
moter abſent Good. We are ſeldom at Eaſe, and free enough 
from the Sollicitation of our natural or adopted Defires, but a 
conſtant Succeſſion of Uneaſineſſes out of that Stock, which 
natural Wants, or acquired Habits have heaped up, take the 
Will in their Turns; and no ſooner is one Action di ſpatch'd, 
which by ſuch a Determination of the Vill we are ſet upon, 
but another Uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on Work, For the re- 
moving of the Pains we feel, and are at preſent preſſed with, 
being the getting out of Miſery, and conſequently the firſt 
Thing to be done in order to Happineſs, abſent Good, though 


thought on, confeſſed, and appearing to be good, not making 


any Part of this Unhappineſs in its Abſence, is joſtled out, to 


make Way for the Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes we feel, till 
due, and repeated Contemplation has brought it nearer to our 


Mind, given ſome Reliſh of it, and raiſed in us ſome Deſire; 


which then beginning to make a Part of our preſent Uneaſi- 
neſs, ſtands upon fair Terms with the reſt, to be ſatisfied, and 


o according to its Greatneſs, and Preſſure, comes in its Turn 


to determine the Will. | 


9. 46. And thus by a due Confideration, and 5% Confidien- 
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214 i | Of P Oo w E R, 
For Good, though appearing, and allowed never ſo great, yet 
till it has raiſed Deſires in our Minds, and thereby made us 
unea ſie in its Want, it reaches not our Mills; we are not with- 
in the Sphere of its Activity; our Mills being under the De- 


+ 4 
termination only of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which are preſent to us, Nr 
which (whilſt we have any) are always ſolliciting, and ready Wl Impr 
at hand to give the Mill its next Determination. The ba- Abri. 
lancing, when there is any in the Mind, being only which De- ; 
fire ſhall be next ſatisfied, which Uneaſineſs firſt removed, Wl a De 
Whereby it comes to paſs, that as long as any Tneaſineſs, any Ml and 


Deſire remains in our Mind, there is no Room for Good, bare- Wl min: 


ly as ſuch, to come at the Wil, or at all to determine it, MW thou 
Becauſe, as has been ſaid, the firit Step in our Endeavours af. Adv 
ter Happineſs, being to get wholly out of the Confines of Mi- vou! 
ſery, and to feel no Part of it, the Will can be at Leiſure for Ml cy tc 


nothing elle, till every Uneaſineſs we feel be perfectly removed; ¶ be a 


Which in the Multitude of Wants and Deſires, we are beſet with to li 
in this 1 State, we are not like to be ever freed from in pert 
this World. | TS F 
5 5 C. 47. There being in us a great many Uneaſi- that 
82 x wil 0 ne ſſes always ſolliciting, and ready to determine W if h. 
1 ee f 50 the Will, it is natural, as I have ſaid, that the II lifti 
2 eſire, makes greateſt and moſt preſſing ſhould determine the {ave 
Way for Conſi- Mill to the next Action; and ſo it does for the mu 
deration. moſt part, but not always. For the Mind having I or 
in moſt Caſes, as is evident in Experience, a ſhox 


Power to ſiſfen# the Execution and Satisfaction of any of its tern 


Defires, and ſo all, one after another, is at Liberty to conſider I det. 
the Objects of them; examine them on all Sides, and weigh MW Mu 
them with others. In this lies the Liberty Man has; and from MW not 
the not uſing of it right, comes all that Variety of Miſtakes, mit 
Errors, and Faults which.we run into, in the Condu& of our 
Lives, and our Endeavours after Happineſs ; whilſt we precipi- MW $1 
tate the Determination of our Wills, and engage too fon be- ane 
fore due Examinaticn. To prevent this, we have a Power to be 
ſuſpend the Proſecution of this or that Deſire, as every one I wh 
daily may experiment in himſelf. This ſeems to me the Source in 


of all Liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is (as I think the 


improperly) call'd He- Mill. For during this Suſpenſion of any at 
Deſire, before the Will be en. to — 9 and the it 
Action (which follows that Determination) done, we have Op- che 
portunity to examine, view, and judge of the Good or Evil the 


ot what we are oing to do; and when, upon due Examinati- it 


on, we have judg'd, we have done our Duty, all that we can, mi 
3 428 ee 
„ | 
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or ought to do, in Purſuit of our Happineſs; and 'tis not a 
Fault, but a Perfection of our Nature to defire, will, and act 
according to the laſt Reſult of a fair Examination. 

6. 48. This is ſo far from being a Reſtraint 
or Diminution of Freedom, that it is the very 
Improvement and Benefit of it; tis not an 
Abridgment, tis the End and Ute of our Liber- 
y; and the farther we are removed from ſuch 
2 Determination, the nearer we are to Miſery, 
and Slavery. A perfect Indifferency in the Mind, not deter- 
minable by its laſt Judgment of the Good or Evil, that is 
thought to attend its Choice, would be ſo far from being an 
Advantage and Excellency of an intellectual Nature, that it 
would be as great an Imperfection, as the Want of Indifferen- 
cy to act, or not to act, till determined by the Vill, would 
be an Imperfection on the other Side, A Man is at Liberty 
to lift up bis Hand to his Head, or let it reſt quiet: He is 
perfectly indifferent in either; and it would be an Imperfecti- 
on in him, if he wanted that Power, if he were deprived of 
that Indifferency. But it would be as great an Imperfection, 
if he had the ſame Indifferency, whether he would prefer the 
lifting up his Hand, or its remaining in reſt, when it would 
fave his Head or Eyes from a Blow he ſees coming: Tis as 
much 4 Perfection, that Deſire, or the Power of Preferring, 
ſrouid be determined by Good, as that the Power of Acting 
ſhould be determined by the Vill, and the certainer ſuch De- 
termination is, the greater is the Perfection. Nay, were we 
determined by any Thing but the laſt Reſult of our own 
Minds, judging of the Good or Evil of any Action, we were 
not free. 'The very End of our Freedom being, that we 
might attain the Good we chuſe. And therefore every Man 
is put under a Neceſſity by his Conſtitution, as an intelli- 
gent Being, to be determined in 20i4/zzg by his own n 
and Judgment, what is beſt for him to do: Elſe he would 
be under the Determination of ſome other than himſelf, 
which is Want of Liberty. And to deny, that a Man's Will, 
in every Determination, follows his own Judgment, is to ſay, 
that a Man wills and acts for an End that he would not have 
at the Time that he ui and acts for it. For if he prefers 
it in his preſent Thoughts before any other, tis plain he 
then thinks better of it, and would have it before any o- 
ther, unleſs he can have, and not have it; ill and not v 
it at the ſame Time; a Contradiction too manifeſt to be ad- 


mitted. 3 
| 1 9.49. If 


To be determi- 
ned by our own 
Judgment, is 
no keſiraint to 
Liberty. 
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"4,49; If we look upon thoſe ſnperior Being, 
The free” , above us, who enjoy Ela Kap fiel we tal 
have Reaſon to judge, that they are more fteadi. 
ly aetermined in their Choice of Good, than we; 
and yet we have no Reaſon to think they are leſs happy, d 
leſs free, than we are, And it it were fir for ſuch poor * 
Creatures as we are, to pronounce what infinite Wifdom and 
Goodneſs could do, I think we might ſay, that God himſelf 
cannot chuſe what is not good; the Freedom of the Almighty 
hinders not his being determined by what is beſt. | 


gents ar: ſo de- 
termined, 


6. 50. But to give a right View of this miſta. 


A conftant Pe- Ken Part of Liberty ; let me aſk, Would any one 
Ferminario? t bea Changeling, becauſe he is leſs determined 
wr 1 5 f „ by wiſe Confiderations, than a wiſe Man? Is it 
2 1 of Worth the Name of Freedom to be at Liberty to 
| Liberty, play the Fool, and draw Shame and Miſery up- 
Ze po] on a Man's ſelf ? It to break looſe from the Con- 
duct of Reaſon, and to want that Reſtraint of Examination 
aid Judgment, which keeps us from Chuſing or Doing the 
Worle, be Liberty, true Liberty, Mad-men and Fools are 
the only Free-Men : Eut yet I think, no Body would chuſe to 
be mad for the Sake of ſuch Liberty, but he that is mad al- 
ready, The conſtant Deſire of Happineſs, and the Conftraint 
it puts upon us to act for it, no Podh, I think, accounts an 
Abridgment of Liberty, or at leaſt an Abridgment of Liberty 
to be complain'd of. God Almighty himſelf is under the Ne- 
ceſſity of being happy; and the more any intelligent Being is 
ſo, the nearer is its Approach to infinite Perfection and Hap- 
pineſs. That in this State of Ignorance we ſhort-ſighted Crea- 
tures might not miſtake true Felicity, we are endowed with a 
Power to ſuſpend any particular Defire, and keep it from deter- 
mining the Vill, and en aging us in Action. This is ſtamding 
ſtill, where we are not 10 ciently aſſured of the Way: Exa- 
mination, is c07ſ71/77912 4 Guide: The Determination of the Vill 
upon Enquiry, is f:/lo2wing the Direction of that Guide. And 
he that has a Power to act, or not to act according as ſuch 
Determination directs, is a free Agent ; ſuch Determination 
abridges not that Power wherein Liberty conſiſts. He that 
has his Chains knocked off, and the Priſon-doors ſet open to 
him, is perfectly at Liberty, becauſe he may either go or 
ſtay, as he beſt likes; though his Preference be determined 
to Nay, by the Darkneſs of the Night, or Illneſs of the 
Weather, or Want of other Lodging : He ceaſes not to be 
free, though the Defire of ſome Convenience to be had there, 
15 | abſolutely 


EPO WEN . 
abſolutely determines his Preference; and makes him flay in 
his Pri ſon. e Eo | 

6. 51. As therefore the higheſt Perfection of 
intellectual Nature, lies in a careful and conſtant | 
Purſuit of true and ſolid Happineſs; ſo the Care 77 n 3 
of our ſelves, that we miſtake not imaginary for 1 4 2 : 5 
ral Happineſs, is the neceſſary Foundation of 7,4,,,,, 
our Liberty. The ſtronger Ties we have to an | | 
malterable Purſuit of Happineſs in general, which is our great- 
eſt Good, and which, as ſuch, our Deſires always follow, the 
more are we free from any neceflary Determination of our Mill 
to any particular Action, and from a neceſſary Compliance with 
our Deſire, ſet upon any particular, and then appearing pre- 
ferable Good, till we have duly examin'd, whether it has a 
Tendency to, or be inconſiſtent with our real Happineſs: And 
therefore *till we are as much inform'd upon this Enquiry, as 
the Weight of the Matter,and the Nature of the Caſe demands, 
we are by the Neceſſity a ger wee; and eee. true Hap- 
| pineſs, as our greateſt Good, obliged to ſuſpend the Satisfacti- 
on of our Deſire in particular Caſes. | = 

(. 52. This is the Hinge on which turns the . 
al- Liberty of intellectual Beings in their conſtant The Reaſon of 
aint Endeavours after, and a ſteady Proſecution of it. 
an true Felicity, that they can ſuſpend this Proſecu- 
erty tion in particular Caſes, till they have looked before them, 
Ne- and informed themſelves, whether that particular Thing, which 
g isis then propoſed or deſired, lie in the Way to their main End, 
ap- and 2 a real Part of that which is their greateſt Good; for 
rea- Wl the Inclination and Tendency of their Nature to Happineſs, is 
h a WW in Obligation and Motive to them, to take care not to miſtake, 
ter- W or miſs it; and ſo neceſſarily puts them upon Caution, Delibe- 
ing ration, and Warineſs, in the Direction of their particular Acti- 
Xa- ons, which are the Means to obtain it. Whatever Neceſſity 
ill, determines to the Purſuit of real Bliſs, the ſame Neceſſity, wit 
\nd the ſame Force eſtabliſhes Suſpence, Deliberation, and Scruti- 
ich ny of each ſucceſſive Defire, whether the Satisfaction of it 
ion does not interfere with our true Happineſs, and miſlead us 
hat from it. This, as ſeems to me, is the great Privilege of finite 
to intellectual Beings ; and I deſire it may be well conſider d, 

or whether the great Inlet, and Exerciſe of all the Liberty Men 
ed have, are capable of, or can be uſeful to them, and that where- 
he on depends the Turn of their Actions, does not lie in this, that 
be they can ſaſpend their Deſires, and ſtop them from determining 
re, cheir Wills to any Action, till they haye duly and fairly exa- 


mind 


The Neceſſity af 


{ 
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mind the Good and Evil of it, as far forth as the Weight of 
the Thing requires. This we are able to do; and when we 
have done it, we have done our Duty, and all that is in our 
Power; and indeed all that needs. For, ſince the Will ſup- 
poles Knowledge to guide its Choice, all that we can do, is 


to hold our Mills undetermin'd, *till we have examin'd-the 
Good and Evil of what we deſire. What follows after that, 


follows in a Chain of Conſequences linked one to another, all 


depending on the laſt Determination of the Judgment, which 
whether it ſhall be upon an haſty and precipitate View, or 
upon a due and mature Examination, is in our Power; Expe- 
rience ſhewing us, that in moſt Caſes we are able to ſuſpend 
the preſent Satisfaction of any: aw. S 8 
3 g. 53. But if any extreme Diſturbance (as 
— 1 ſometimes it happens) poſſeſſes our whole Mich 
right Improve. AS when the Pain of the Rack, an impetuous 
ment of Liberty. Uneaſineſs, as of Love, Anger, or any other vio- 
FEY lent Paſſion, running away with us, allows us 
not the Liberty of Thought, and we are not Maſters enough 
of our own Minds to conſider throughly, and examine fairly; 
God, who knows our Frailty, pities our Weakneſs, and re- 
quires of us no more than we are able to do; and ſees what 
was, and what was not in our Power; will judge as a kind 
and merciful Father. But the Forbearance of a too haſty Com- 
lance with our Deſires, the Moderation and Reſtraint of our 
aſſions, ſo that our Underſtandings may be free to examine, 
and Reaſon unbiaſſed give its Judgment, being that whereon 
a right Direction of our Conduct to true Happineſs depends: 
Tis in this we ſhould employ our chief Care and Endeavours, 
In this we ſhould take Pains to ſuit the Reliſh of our Minds 
to the true intrinfick Good or Il] that is in Things, and not 
permit an allow'd or n poſſible great and, weighty 
Good to flip out of our 'Thoughts without leaving any Re- 
liſh, any Defire of it ſelf there, till, by a due Conſideration of 
its true Worth, we have formed Appetites in our Minds ſuita- 
ble to it, and made our ſelves uneaſy in the Want of it, or in 
the Fear of loſing it. And how much this is in every one's 
Power, every one, by making Reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as 
he may keep, is eaſy for every one to 8 Nor let any one 
ſay, he cannot govern his Paſſions, nor hinder them from break- 


ing out, and carrying him into Action; for what he can do be- 
fore a Prince, or a great Man, he can do alone, or in the Pre- 
ſence of God, if he will. 


" 54. From 


— 


. ©. wb ban, ,  y ot 
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54. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſie to 
3 Account, how it comes to paſs that though pk 477. 
all Men defire Happineſs, yet their Mills carry wt. Courſes. 

them ſo contrarity, and conſequently ſome of | 
them to what is Evil. And to this, I ſay, that the various 
and contrary Choices that Men make in the World, do not 
argue that they do not all purſue Good; but that the ſame 
Thing is not good to every Man alike. This Variety of Pur- 
ſuits ſhews, that _ one does not place his Happineſs in the 
{ame Thing, or chuſe the ſame: Way to it. Were all the Con- 
cerns of Man terminated in this Life, why one followed Study 
and Knowledge, and another Hawking and Hunting ; why 
one choſe Luxury and Debauchery, and another Sobriety and 
Riches, would not be, becauſe every one of theſe did not 
aim at his own Happineſs; but becauſe their Happineſs was 
placed in different ings, And therefore *twas a right An- 
* of the Phyſician to his Patient that had ſore Eyes: If 

ou have more Pleaſure in the Taſte of Wine, than in the 
Uſe of your Sight, Wine is good for you; but if the Pleaſure 
of Seeing be greater to you than that of Drinking, Wine is 
naught. : 
. 955 5. The Mind has a different Reliſh, as well as the Pa- 
late; and you will as fruitleſly endeavour to delight all Men 
with Riches or Glory (which yet ſome Men place their Hap- 
pineſs in) as you would to fatisfy all Mens Hunger with 
Cheeſe or Lobſters; which though very agreeable and delici- 
ous Fare to ſome, are to others extremely nauſeous and offen- 
five: And many People would with Reaſon prefer the Grip- 
ing of an hungry Belly to thoſe Diſhes, which are a Feaſt to 
others. Hence it was, I think, that the Philoſophers of old 
did in vain enquire, whether Summum bomum conſiſted in 
Riches, or bodily Delights, or Virtue or Contemplation ? And 
they might have as reaſonably diſputed, whether the beſt Re- 
liſh were-to be found in Apples, Plumbs, or Nuts ; and have 
divided themſelves into Sects upon it. For as pleaſant Taſtes 
depend not on the 'Things themſelves, but their Agreeableneſs 
to this or that particular Palate, wherein there is great Varie- 
ty; ſo the groan Happineſs conſiſts in the having thoſe 
Things which produce the greateſt Pleaſure ; and in the Ab- 
ſence of thoſe which cauſe any Diſturbance, any Pain. Now, 
theſe to different Men, are very different Things. If therefore 
Men in this Life only have Hope; if in this Life they can 
only enjoy, *tis not ſtrange, nor unreafonable that they ſhould 
ſeek their Happineſs, by avoiding all Things that diſcaſe them 


here, 


e 
145 * 
5 "me 
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here, and by purſuing all that delight them ; wherein it will 
be no Wonder, to find Variety and Difference. For if there be 
no Proſpect beyond the Grave, the Inference is certainly right, 
Let us eat and arink, let us enjoy what we delight in, for 10 
Merrow we ſhall die. This, I think, may ſerve to ſhew us the 
Reaſon, why, though all Mens Defires tend to Happineſs, yet 
they are not moved by the ſame Object. Men may chuſe diffe. 
rent Things, and yet all chuſe right, ſuppoſing them only like 
| a Company of poor Inſects, whereof ſome are Bees, delighted 
with Flowers and their Sweetneſs ; others Beetles, delighted 
with other Kind of Viands; which having enjoy'd for a Sea- 
ſon, they ſhould ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more tor ever. 
F. 56. Theſe Things duly weigh'd, will give 
How Men come us, as I think, a clear View into the State of 
zo chuſe Ut}, Human Liberty. Liberty, tis plain, conſiſts in 
| | a Power to do, or not to to do; to do, or for- 
bear doing as we 20744. This cannot be deny'd. But this ſeem- 
ing to comprehend only the Actions of a Man conſecutive to 
Volition, it is farther enquired, whether he be at Liberty to 
eil or no? And to this it has been anſwered, That in moſt 
Caſes a Man is not at Liberty to forbear the Act of Volition; 
he muſt exert an Act of his Will, whereby the Action propo- 
ſed, is made to exiſt, or not to exiſt. But yet there is a Cafe 
wherein a Man is at Liberty in reſpect of Willing, and that is 
the chuſing ct a remote Good as an End to be purſued. Here 
a Man may ſuſpend the Act of his Choice from being deter- 
mined for or againſt the Thing propoſed, till he has examined, 
whether it be really of a Nature in its ſelf and Conſequences 
to make him happy or no. For when he has once choſen it, 
and thereby it is become a Part of his Happineſs, it raiſes De- 
fire, and that proportionably gives him Uneaſineſs, which de- 
termines his Will, and ſets him at Work in Purſuit of his 
Choice on all Occafions that offer. And here we may ſec 
how it comes to paſs, that a Man may juſtly incur Puniſh- 
ment, though it be certain that in all hs particular Actions 
that he rzZs, he does, and neceſſarily does will that which 
he then judges to be good. For though his Will be always 
determined by that which is judg'd good by his Underſtand- 
ing, yet it excuſes him not: Becauſe, by a too haſty Choice 
of his own making, he has impoſed on himſelf wrong Meaſures 
of Good and Evil; which however falſe and fallacious, have 
the ſame Influence on all his future Conduct, as if they were 
true and right. He has vitiated his own Palate, and muſt be 
anſwerable to himſelf for the Sickneſs and Death that follows 
| | from 
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tom it. The eternal Law and Nature of Things muſt not be 
alter d to comply with his il-order'd Choice. If the Neglect 


| or Abuſe of the Liberty he had to examine what would really 


and truly make for his Happineſs, miſleads him, the Miſcar- 
riages that tollow on it, muſt be imputed to his own Election. 
He had a Power to ſuſpend his Determination: It was given 
him, that he might examine, and take care of his own Hap- 
ineſs, and look that he were not deceived. And he could 
never judge, that it was better to be deceived, than not in a 
Matter ot ſo great and near Concernment. + LO 1 
What has es ſaid, may alſo diſcover to us the Reaſon 
why Men in this World preter different Things, and purſue 
Happineſs by contrary ks, But yet fince Men are al- 
ways conſtant, and in earneſt, in Matters of Happineſs and Mi- 
ſery, the Queſtion {till remains, How Men come often to pre- 
fer the worſe to the better; and to chuſe that which, by 6 2 
own Confeſſion, has made them miſerable. 
C6. 57. To account for the various and contrary Ways Men 


take, though all aim at being happy, we muſt conſider, whence 


the various Uneaſineſſes, that determine the Will in the Prete- 
rence of each voluntary Action, have their Riſe. 

1. Some of them come from Cauſes not in our 
Power, ſuch as are often the Pains of the Body From: bodily 


from Want, Diſeaſe, or outward Injuries, as Pain. 
the Rack, c. which when preſent, and violent, | 


— 


operate for the moſt part forcibly on the Will, and turn the 
Courſes of Mens Lives from Virtue, Piety, and Religion, 
and what, before they judged, to lead to Happineſs; every 
one not endeavouring, or through Diſuſe, not being able by 
the Contemplation of remote and future Good, to raife in 
himſelf Defires of them ſtrong enough to counter-balance 
the Uneaſineſs he feels in thoſe bodily Torments; and to 
keep his Vill Ready in the Choice of thoſe Actions which 
lead to future Happineſs. A neighbour Country has been 
of late a Tragical Theatre, from which we might fetch In- 
ſtances, if there needed any, and the World did not in all 
Countries and Ages furniſh Examples enough to confirm that 
received Obſervation, Neceſſitas cogit ad Tirpia ; and there- 
fore there is great Reaſon for us to pray, Lead us not into 
Temptation. ; DR, 

2. Other Uneaſinefſes ariſe from our Deſires From wrong 
of abſent Good; which Deſires always bear Deſires ariſing 
Proportion to, and depend on the Judgment we V wrong 
make, and the Reliſh we have of any abſent Judgment. 


2 
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Good ; in both which we are apt to be variouſly miſled, and 6.6 
that by our own Fault. 1 165 they r 
Our Ja eee 6. 58. In the firſt Place, I ſhall conſider the fon tl 
of priſent God wrong Judgments Men make of future Good il I the 
or Evil always and Evil, whereby their Deſires are miſled; For I Thou 
right. as to preſent Happineſs and Miſery, when that move 
alone comes in Conſideration, and the Conſe. eaſine 
quences are quite remov'd, à Man never chuſes amiſs ; he Dete: 
knows what beſt pleaſes him, and that he actually prefers, $atis| 
Things in their preſent Enjoyment, are what they ſeem ; the then 
apparent and real Good are, in this Caſe, always the ſame. 
For the Pain or Pleaſure being juſt ſo great, and no greater, 
| than it is felt, the preſent Good or Evil is really ſo much as it 
appears. And therefore were every Action of ours concluded | 
within it ſelf, and drew no Conſequences after it, we ſhould 
undoubtedly never err in our Choice of Good ; we ſhould al- 
ways infallibly prefer the beſt. Were the Pains of honeſt In- 
duſtry, and of Starving with Hunger and Cold, ſet together 
before us, no Body would be in Doubt which to chuſe : Were 
the Satisfaction of a Luſt, and the Joys of Heaven offered at 
once to any one's preſent Poſſeſſion, he would not balance, or Ev 
err in the Determination of his Choice. | not 
9. 59. But fince our voluntary Actions carry not all the Hap- por 
pineſs and Miſery, that depend on them, along with them in tal 


their preſent Performance, but are the precedent. Cauſes of ren 
Good and Evil, which they draw after them, and bring upon © 
us, when they themſelves are paſſed and ceaſe to be ; our De- thi 


fires look beyond our preſent Enjoyments, and carry the Mind 
out to abſent Good, according to the Neceſſity which we think M 
there is of it, to the Making or Increaſe of our Happineſs. *Tis WI 


our Opinion of ſuch a Neceſlity that gives it its Attraction: H 
Without that we are not moved by abſent Goog. _ For in this to 
narrow Scantling of Capacity, which we are accuſtomed to, 4 
and ſenfible of here, wherein we enjoy but one Pleaſure at ly 
once, which, when all Uneaſineſs is away, is, whilſt it laſts, at 
ſufficient to make us think our ſelves happy; tis not all re- T 


mote, and even apparent Good, that affects us. Becauſe the 
Indolency and Enjoyment we have, ſufficing for our preſent 
Happineſs, we defire not to venture the Change : Since we 
judge that we are happy already, being content, and that is 
enough. For who is content, is happy. But as ſoon as an 
new Uneaſineſs comes, this Happineſs is diſturb'd, and we 
are ſet afreſh on Work in the Purſuit of Happineſs. | 


Fouts | F. 60. Their 


yy” * 
7 


and . 60. Their Aptneſs therefore to conclude, that 
they may be happy without it, is one great Occa- S 4 wrong 
fon that Men often are not raiſed to the Deſire 3 ee of 
of the greateſt abſent Good, For whilſt ſuch nol 8 be 5 
Thoughts poſſeſs them, the Joys of a future State ,-, 5 5 appi- 
move them not; they have little Concern or Un- ,4, 
eaſineſs about them; and the Will, free from the | 
Determination of ſuch Deſires, is left to the Purſuit of nearer 
gatisfactions, and to the Removal of thoſe Uneaſineſſes which it 
then feels in its Want of, and Longings after them. Change but 
a Man's View of theſe Things; let him ſee, that Virtue and Re- 
ligion are neceſſary to his Happineſs ; let him look into the fu- 
ture State of Bliſs or Miſery, and ſee there God, the righteous 
Judge, ready to render to every Man according to his Leeds; to 
them who by patient Continuance in well. doing, ſeek for Glory, 
and Honour, and Immortality, eternal Life ; but unto every Sous 
that 40rh Evil, Inaiguation and Wrath,Tribulation and Anguiſh : 
To him, I ſay, who hath a Proſpect of the different State of 
rfe& Happineſs or Miſery, that attends all Men after this Life, 
epending on their Behaviour here, the Meaſures of Good and 
Evil, that govern his Choice, are mightily changed. For fince 
nothing of Pleaſure and Pain in this Lite, can bear any Pro- 
portion to endleſs Happineſs, or exquiſite Miſery of an Immor- 
tal Soul hereafter, Actions in his Power will have their Prefe- 
rence, not according to the tranſient Pleaſure or Pain that ac- 
companies, or follows them here ; but as they ſerve to ſecure 
that perfect durable Happineſs hereafter. 2 0 
5.6 1. But to account more particularly for the 4% bart. 
Miſery that Men often bring on themſelves, not- a- 1 | 
withſtanding that they do all in earneſt purſue / wrong Judg- 
Happineſs, we muſt confider how Things come ments. 
to be repreſented to our Defires, umder deceitful 
Appearances : And that is by the quagment pronouncing wrong- 
ly concerning them. To ſee how far this reaches, and what 
ts, are the Cauſes of wrong Judgment, we muſt remember that 
= Things are judged good or bad in a double Senſe. 1 
he _ That <vhich is properly gocd cr bad, is nothing but bare- 
nt ly Pleaſure or Pain, -- | | 255 
ve Secondly, But becauſe not only preſent Pleaſure and Pain, 
is but that alſo which is apt by its Efficacy or Conſequences, io 
ny bring it upon us at a Diſtance, is a proper Object of our De- 
Ve fires, and apt to move a Creature that has Foreſight; there- 
fore Things alſo that 4raw after them Pleaſure and Pain, are 
cenſiuered as Good and Evil. ef 
ir ; 6. 62. The, 
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here ſpeaking of, is not what one Man may t 
termination of another ; but what every Man himſelf muſt con- 
feſs to be wrong. For fince I lay it for a certain Ground, that 
every intelligent — really ſeeks Happineſs, which conſiſt 
leaſure, without any conſiderable Mix- 

ture of Uneaſineſs; tis impoſſible any one ſhould willingly 
put into his own Draught any bitter Ingredient, - or leave out 
any Thing in his Power, that would tend to his Satisfaction, 
and the compleating of his Happineſs, but only by 2vrong 7ude- 
ment. I ſhall not here ſpeak of that Miſtake which is the 
Conſequence of invincible Error, which ſcarce deſerves the 


Name of wrong uagment; but of that wrong Judgment which 


every Man himſelf muſt confeſs to be ſo. 
C. 63. I. Therefore, as to preſent Pleaſure and 
In comparing Pain, the Mind, as has been ſaid, never mi- 
preſent and fu- ſtakes that which is really Good or Evil; that 
ture. which is the greater Pleaſure, or the greater 
Pain, is really juſt as it appears. But though 
ſent Pleaſure -and Pain ſhew their Difference and Degrees 
o plainly, as not to leave Room for Miſtake; yet hen ave com. 


Hare preſent Pleaſure or Pain with future, (which is uſually 


the Caſe in the moſt important Determinations of the Will) ar 
often make wrong Fudgments of them, taking our Meaſures of 
them in different Poſitions of Diſtance. Objects, near our View, 
are apt to be thought greater, than thoſe of a larger Size, that 
are more remote: And fo it is with Pleaſures and Pains, 
the preſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a Diſtance have 
the Diſadvantage in the Compariſon. Thus moſt Men, like 
ſpend-thrift Heirs, are apt to judge a little in Hand, better 
than a geat deal to come; and ſo for ſmall Matters in Poſſeſſi 
on, part with great ones in Reverſion. But that this is a n 
Judgment, every one mult allow, let his Pleaſure conſiſt in 
whatever it will : Since that which is future, will certainly come 
to be preſent ; and then, having the ſame Advantage of Near- 


neſs, will ſhew it ſelf in its full Dimenſions, and diſcover his 


wilful Miſtake, who judged of it by unequal Meaſures. Were 


the Pleaſure of Drinking accompanied, the very Moment a 
Man takes off his Glaſs, with that ſick Stomach and aking 
Head, which, in ſome Men, are ſure to follow not many Hours 
after, I think no Pody, whatever Pleaſure he had in his Cups, 
would, on theſe Conditions, ever let Wine touch. his _ ps K 
| | X | While 


g. 62. The wrong Fudgment that miſſeads us, and makes the 
Will often faſten on the worſe Side, lies in miſreporting upon 
the various Compariſons of theſe. The wr072 3 I am 
ink of the De- 
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chich yet he daily ſwallows, and the evil Side comes to be 
choſen only by the Fallacy of a little Difference in Time. But 


pleaſure or Pain can be ſo leſſened only by a few Hours Re- 


noval, how much more will it be ſo, by a tarther Diſtance, to 
Man that will not by a right Judgment do what Time will, 
e. bring it home upon himſelf, and confider it as preſent, and 
there take its true Dimenſions? This is the Way we uſually 
impoſe on our ſelves, in reſpect of bare Pleaſure and Pain, 
or the true Degrees or Happineſs or Miſery : The future loſes its 
juſt Proportion, and what 1s preſent, obtains the Preference as 
the greater. I mention not here the rung ꝓuagment, whereby 
the abſent are not only leflened, but reduced to perfect nothing; 


when Men enjoy what they can in preſent, and make ſure of 


that, concluding amiſs, that no Evil will thence follow: For 
that lies not in comparing the Greatneſs of future Good and E- 
vil, which is that we are here ſpeaking of; but in another Sort 
of wrong Fuagment, which is concerning Good or Evil, as it is 
confidered to be the Cauſe and Procurement of Pleaſure or Pain, 
that will follow from it. 0 
(. 64. The _ of our judging amiſs, when we Cauſes of this. 
compare our preſent Pleaſure or Pain with future, 
ſeems to me to be he weak and narrow Conſtitution of our 
Minds: We cannot well enjoy two Pleaſures at once, much 
eſs any Pleaſure almoſt, whilſt Pain poſſeſſes us. The pre- 
{ent Pleaſure, if it be not very languid, and almoſt none at all, 
fills our narrow Souls, and ſo takes up the whole Mind, that 
it ſcarce leaves any * of Things abſent : Or if amon 
our Pleaſures, there are ſome which are not ſtrong enough 
to exclude the Conſideration of Things at a Diſtance; yet we 
have ſo great an Abhorrence of Pain, that a little of it 
extinguiſhes all our Pleaſures : A little Bitter mingled in 
our Cup, leaves no Reliſh of the Sweet. Hence it comes, 
that at any Rate, we defire to be rid of the preſent Evil, 
which we are apt- to think nothing abſent can equal ; be- 
cauſe under the preſent Pain, we find not our ſelves capable 
of any the leaſt Degree of Happineſs. Mens daily Com- 
plaints, are a loud Proof of this: The Pain that any one aQtu- 


ally feels, is ſtill of all other the worſt ; and tis with Anguiſh 
they cry out, Any rather than this; nothing can be ſo iutolera- 
ble as what I now ſuffer. And therefore our whole Endeavours 
and Thoughts are intent to get rid of the preſent Evil, before 
all Things, as the firſt neceſſary Condition to our Happineſs, let 
what will follow. Nothing, as we paſſionately think, can ex- 
ceed, or almoſt equal, the Uneaſinſ 


that fits ſo heavy upon us. 
| * Ad 
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And becauſe the Abſtinence from a preſent Pleaſure, that offers 
it ſelf, is a Pain, nay, oftentimes a very great one, the Deſire 
being inflamed by a near and n Object ; 'tis no Wonder 
that that operates after the ſame Manner Pain does, and leſſens 
in our Ihoughts what is future; and ſo forces us, as it were, 
blindfold into its Embraces. Era 

g. 65. Add to this, that abſent Good, or which is the ſame 
Thing, future Pleaſure, eſpecially if of a Sort which we ate 
unacquainted with, ſeldom is able to counter-balance any Un- 


_ eaſineſs, either of Pain or Deſire, which is preſent. For its 


Greatneſs being no more than what ſhall be really taſted 
when enjoyed, Men are apt enough to leſſen that, to make 
it give Place to any preſent Defire ; and conclude with them- 
ſelves, that when it comes to Trial, it may poſſibly not an- 
ſwer the Report, or Opinion, that. generally paſſes of it, 
they having often found, that not only what others have 
magnified, but even what they themſelves have enjoyed with 
great Pleaſure and Delight at one Time, has proved inſipid 


or nauſeous at another; and therefore they ſee nothing in 


it, for which they ſhould forego a preſent Enjoyment. But 
that this is a falſe Way of j114g:ng, when apply'd to the Hap- 
pineſs of another Lite, they mult confeſs, unleſs they will ſay, 
God cannot make thoſe happy he deſigns to be ſo. For that 
being intended for a State of Happineſs, it muſt certainly be 
agreeable to every one's Wiſh and. Defire : Could we ſuppoſe 
their Reliſhes as different there, as they are here, yet the 
Manna in Heaven will ſuit every one's Palate. Thus much of 
the en Judgment we make of preſent and future Pleaſure 
and Pain, when they are compared together, and ſo the ab- 
ſent conſtdered as future. | 


In conſider. F. 66. II. A to Things good or bad iu their Con- 


ing Conſequen- ſequences, and by the Aptneſs is in them to pro- 


miſs ſeveral Mays. 


1. When we judge that ſo much Evil does not really depend 
on them, as in Truth there does. | 


2. When we juage, that though the Conſequence be of that 


ces of Aclions. cure us Good or Evil in the future, we ug . 


Moment, yet it is not of that Certainty, but that it may other- | 


wiſe fall out; or elſe by ſome Means be avoided, as by Indu- 
ſtry, Addreſs, Change, Repentance, &c. That theſe are arg 
Ways of juagiug, were eaſy to ſhew in every Particular, if! 
would examine them at large fingly : But I ſhal only mention 
this in general, viz. That it is a very wrong and irrational 
Way of proceeding, to venture a greater Good, for a leſs, upon 

| | uncertain 


B — 
ancertain Gueſſes and before a due Examination be made, 
roportionable to the Weightineſs of the Matter, and the Con- 


cernment it is to us not to miſtake, This I think, every one 


muſt confeſs, eſpecially if he conſiders the uſual Cauſes of this 
wrong Judgment, whereof theſe following are ſome. 


6. 67. I. Ignorance. He that judges without 
informing himſelf to the utmoſt that he is ca- 
pable, cannot acquit himſelf of judging amiſs. 


II. Jnadvertency. When a Man overlooks even that which 
he does know. This is an affected and preſent Ignorance, 
which miſleads our Judgments as much as the other. Judging 
js, as it were, balancing an Account, and determining on 
which Side the Odds lies. If therefore either Side be huddled 
vp in Haſte, and ſeveral of the Sums, that ſhould have gone in- 
tothe Reckoning; be overlook'd, and leftout, this Precipitancy 
cauſes as Wrong a quagment, as if it were a perfect Igno- 
tance. That which moſt commonly cauſes this, is the Pre- 
ralency of ſome preſent Pleaſure or Pain, heightned by our 


Cauſes of this, 


feeble paſſionate Nature, moſt ſtrongly wrought on by what 


is preſent. To check this Preeipitancy, our Underſtanding 


and Reaſon was given us, if we will make a right Uſe of it, 


to ſearch and ſee, and then judge thereupon. Without Liber- 


the Underſtanding would be to no Purpoſe : And without 


— —— Liberty (if it could be) would ſignify nothing. 


If a Man ſees what would do him Good or Harm, what 


would make him happy or miſerable, without being able 
to move himſelf one Step towards or from it, what is he 
the better for ſeeing? And he that is at Liberty to ram- 


ble in perfect Darkneſs, what is his Liberty better, than if 


he were driven up and down as a Bubble by the Force of the 
Wind ? The being acted by a blind Impatts 

from within, is little Odds. The firſt therefore, and great Uſe 
of Liberty, is to hinder blind Precipitancy ; the principal Ex- 
erciſe of Freedom, is to ſtand ſtill, open the Eyes, look about, 
and take a View of the Conſequence of what we are going to do, 
as mueh as the Weight of the Matter requires. How much 
Sloth and Negligence, Heat and Paſſion, the Prevalency of Fa- 


ſhion, or acquired Indiſpoſitions, do ſeverally contribute on 
Occaſion, to theſe wrong Fudgments, I ſhall not here farther 
_ enquire. I ſhall only add one other falſe Judgment, which I 


think neceflary to mention, becauſe perhaps it is little taken 
notice of, though of great Influence. „ 
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from without, or 
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| . F. 68. All Men defire Happineſs, that's paſt 
mo Wag: Doubt: But, as has been already obſerved, _ 
is neceſſary to they are rid of Pain, they are apt to take up 


our Happineſs, With any Pleaſure at hand, or that Cuſtom has 


endear'd to them, to reſt ſatisfied in that; and 
ſo being happy, till ſome new Deſire, by making them uneaſy, 
diſturbs that Happineſs, and ſhews them, that they are not lo, 
they look no farther ; nor is the Will determined to any Adi- 
on in Purſuit of any other known or apparent Good. For 


ſince we find that we cannot enjoy all Sorts of Good, but one 


excludes another; we do not fix our Defires on every apparent 
greater Good, unleſs it be judged to be neceflaty to our Hap- 
pineſs: If we think we can be happy without it, it moves 
us not. This is another Occaſion to Men of juaging wrong, 
when they take not that to be neceſſary to their Happineſs, 
which really is ſo. This Miſtake miſleads us both in the 
Choice of the Good we aim at, and very often in the Means 
to it, when it is a remote Good. But, which Way ever it be, 
either by placing it where really it is not, or by 2 the 
Means, as not neceſſary to it, when a Man miſſes his great 
End, Happineſs, he will acknowledge he judg'd not right. 
That which contributes to this Miſtake, is the real or ſuppos d 
Unplea ſantneſs of the Actions, which are the Way to this End, 
it ae Be ſo prepoſterous a Thing to Men, to make them- 
ſelves unhappy in order to Happineſs, that they do not eafily 
bring themſelves to it. | 

g. 69. The laſt Enquiry therefore concerning 
ne can change this Matter is, Whether it be in a Man's Power 
the Agreeable- to change the Pleaſantneſs, and Unpleaſantneſs, 
zeſs or Diſagree- that accompanies any Sort of Action? and to 
ableneſsin that, it is plain in many Caſes he can. Men 


Things. may and ſhould correct their Palates, and give 


a Reliſh to what either has, or they ſuppoſe 


has none. The Reliſh of the Mind, is as various as that of 
the Body, and like that too may be alter'd ; and *tis a Mi- 


Rake to think, that Men cannot change the Diſpleafingneſs 
or Indifferency that is in Actions, into Pleaſure and Deſire, 
if they will do but what is in their Power. A due Confide- 
ration will do it in ſome Caſes; and Practice, Application 
and Cuſtom in moſt. Bread or Tobacco may be neglected, 
where they are ſhewn to be uſeful to Health, bean of an 


Indifferency or Diſreliſh to them; Reaſon and Confideration 
at firſt recommends, and begins their Trial, and Uſe finds, 
or Cuſtom makes them pleaſant. That this is ſo in Vertue 


too, 


% 
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too, is very certain. Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either 
in themſelves, or confider'd as a Means to a greater and more 
defirable End. The eating of a well-ſeaſon'd Diſh, ſuited to 
Man's Palate, may move the Mind by the Delight it ſelf, that 
accompanies the Eating, without Reference to any other End: 
To which the Conſideration of the Pleaſure there is in Healch 


a new Guito, able to make us ſwallow an ill-reliſh'd- Potion. 
In the latter of theſe, any Action is render d more or leſs plea- 
ing, only by the Contemplation of the End, and the being 
more or leſs perſwaded of its 'Tendency to it, or neceſſary 
Connexion with it: But the Pleaſure of the Action it ſelf is 
beſt acquir'd, or increaſed, by Uſe and Practice. Trials of- 
ten reconcile us to that, which at a Diſtance we looked on with 
Averfion ; and by Repetitions, wears us into a liking of what 

ibly, in the firſt Eflay, diſpleaſed us. Habits have power- 
ans ul Charms, and put ſo ſtrong Attractions of Eaſineſs and 
be, Wl Pleaſure; into what we accuſtom our ſelves to, that we cannot 


the WM forbear to do, or at leaſt be eaſy in the Omiſſion of Actions; 
reat Wl which habitual Practice has ſuited, and thereby recommends _ 


ht. WM to us. Though this be very viſible, and every one's Experience 
sd ſhews him he can do; Fs it is a Part, in the Conduct of Men 
nd, ¶ towards their Happineſs, neglected to a 5 that it will be 


m- n as a Paradox, if it be ſaid, that Men can 


fily make Things or Actions more or leſs pleaſing to themſelves; 
and thereby remedy that, to which one may juſtly impute a 
ing great deal of their wandering. Faſhion and the common Opi- 
ver Wl non having ſettled wrong Notions, and Education and Cu- 
6, tom ill Habits, the juſt Values of Things are miſplaced, 
to and the Palates of Men corrupted. Pains ſhould be taken 
len WF to rectify theſe; and contrary Habits change our Pleaſures, 
ive and give a Reliſh to that which is neceſſary, or conducive 
oe Wl to our Happineſs. This every one muſt confeſs he can do, 
of and when Happineſs is loſt, and Miſery overtakes him, he 
li- will confeſs, he did amiſs in neglecting it, and condemn him- 
eſs ſelf for it: And I aſk every one, whether he has not often 
re, done ſo? a | | „ 
le- 9. 70. I ſhall not enlarge any farther on preference of 
on the wrong Zudgments, and Neglect of what is in Vice to Vertue, 
d, IF their Power, whereby Men miſlead themſelves. 2 manifeſt 
an This would make a Volume, and is not my Buſi- wrong Judg- 
bn neſs. But whatever falſe Notions, or ſhameful - 72. 
Is, Neglect of what is in their Power, may put Men = 
16 out of their Way to Happineſs, -_— diirat them, as we ſee, 
| 3 into 
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and Strength, (to which that Meat is ſubſervient,) may add 
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into ſo different Courſes of Life, this yet is certain, that 


And he that will not be ſo far a rational Creature, as to refleg 


his Law, are of Weight enough to determine the Choice, a- 


Morality, eſtabliſhed upon its true Foundations, cannot but 
determine. the Choice in any one, that will but conſider : 


ſeriouſly upon infinite Happineſs and Miſery; mult needs con- 
demn himſelf, as not making that Uſe of his Underſtanding 
he ſhould. The Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, 
which the Almighty has eſtabliſh'd, as the Enforcements of 


gainſt whatever Pleaſure or Pain this Life can ſhew, when the 
eternal State is conſidered but in its bare Poſſibility, which no 
Body. can make any Doubt of. He that will allow exquiſite 
and endleſs Happineſs to be but the poffible Conſequence of a 
good Life here, and the contrary State, the poſſible Reward 
of a bad one, muſt own himſelf to judge very much amiſs, if 


he docs not conclude, That a vertuous Life, with the certain 


Expectation of everlaſting Bliſs, which may come, is to be 
preterred to a vicious one, with the Fear of that dreadful State 
of Miſery, which 'tis very poſſible may overtake the Guilty; 
or at beſt the terrible uncertain Hope of Annihilation. This 
is evidently ſo, though the vertuous Cite here had nothing but 


Pain, and the vicious continual Pleaſure : Which yet is, for 


the moſt part, quite otherwiſe, and wicked Men have not 
much the Odds to brag of, even in their preſent Poſſeſſion ; nay, 
all Things rightly confidered, have, I think, even the wollt 
Part here. But when infinite Happineſs is put in one Scale, a. 
gainſt infinite Miſery in the other; if the worſt that comes to 
the pious Man, if he miſtakes, be the beſt that the Wicked can 


attain to, if he be in the right, who can without Madneſs run 
the Venture? Who in his Wits would chuſe to come within a 


Poſſibility of infinite Miſery, which if he miſs, there is yet 
nothing to be got by that Hazard ? Whereas onthe other Side, 
the ſober Man ventures nothing againft infinite Happineſs to 
be got, if his Expectation comes to paſs. If the good Man 
be in the right, he is eternally happy; if he miſtakes, he 
is not miſerable, he feels nothing. On the other Side, if the 
Wicked be in the right, he is not happy ; if he miſtakes, heis 
infinitely miſerable. Muſt it not be a moſt manifeſt wrong 
Judgment, that does not preſently ſee, to which Side in this 


| Caſe, the Preference is to be given ? I have foreborn to 


mention any thing of the Certainty, or Probability of a fu- 


ture State, defigning here to ſhew the 2vrong ꝓuagment, that 


any one mult allow he makes upon his own Principles, 
laid how he pleaſes, who prefers the ſhort Pleaſures of a r 
; a ks NUYS WY} 1p 


PD VV 


Life upon any Conſideration, whilſt he knows, and cannot but 
de certain, that a future Life is at leaſt poſſible. | 

J. 71. Jo conclude this Enquiry into human 
Liberty, which as it ſtood before, I my ſelf from % 
the Beginning fearing, and a very judicious Friend 
of mine, ſince the Publication, ſuſpecting to have ſome Mi- 
fake in it, though he could not particularly ſhew it me, I was 
put upon a ſtricter Review of this Chapter, Wherein light- 
ing upon a very eaſy, and ſcarce obſervable Slip I had made, 
in putting one ſeemingly indifferent Word for another, that 
Dikovery open'd to me this preſent View, which here, in 


this ſecomd Edition, I ſubmit to the learned World, and which | 


in ſhort is this: Liberty is a Power to act or not to act, ac- 
cording as the Mind directe. A Power to direct the opera- 
tive Faculties to Motion or Reſt in particular Inſtances, is 
that which we call the Vill. That waich in the Train of 


our voluntary Actions determines the Vill to any Change of 


Operation, is ſome preſent Uneafineſs, which is, or at leaſt 


is always accompanied with that of Zeſire, Deſire is always 
moved by Evil, to fly it; becauſe a total Freedom from Pain, 


always makes a neceſſary Part of our Happineſs : But every 
6004, nay, every greater G04, does not conſtantly move De- 
fire, becauſe it may not make, or may not be taken to make 
any neceſſary Part of our Happineſs. For all that we de- 


fire, is only to be happy. But though this general Deſire 


of Happineſs operates conſtantly and invariably, yet the Sa- 


tisfaCtion of any particular Deſire, can be ſuſpengled from de- 


termining the Will to any ſubſervient Action, till we have 
maturely examin'd, whether the particular apparent Good, 


which we then deſire, makes a Part of our real Happineſs, or bs 
conſiſtent or inconſiſtent with it. The Reſult of our Judgment 


upon that Examination, is what ultimately determines the Man, 
_ could not be free, if his Vill were determin'd by any 
Thing, but his own Deſire guided by his own Judgment. I know 
that Liberty by ſome, is pleaſed in an Jadifferency of the Man, 
antecedent to the Determination of his Vill. T wiſh they, who 
lay ſo much Streſs on ſuch an antecegent Tnaifferency, as they 
call it, had told us plainly, whether this ſuppoſed Iuai ferenqy be 
antecedent to the Thought and Judgment of the Underſtand- 
ing, as well as to the Decree of the ill. For it is pretty hard to 
Rate it between them; i. e. immediately after the Judgment of 
the Underſtanding, and before the Determination of the Mill, 
becauſe the Determination of the Vill immediately follows the 
Judgment of the Underſtanding ; and to place Liberty in an In- 
8 P 4 | — mifferency 
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dom in that Reſpect, but am under a Neceſſity of letting my 


232 Of Pow EK. 
Ferency, antecedent to the Thought and Judgment of the Un. 


nc 
derſtanding, ſeems to me to place Liberty in a State of Dark. by D 
neſs, wherein we can neither ſee nor ſay any Thing of it; at ink 
leaſt it places it in a Subject incapable of it, no Agent be. Myth £ 
ing allowed capable of Liberty, but in Conſequence of thougl 
Thought and Judgment. I am not nice about Phraſes, and M,1libil 
kay conſent to ſay with thoſe that love to ſpeak ſo, Myr fea 
that Liberty is placed in Indifferency; but tis in an Indife- fncere 
rency that remains after the Judgment of the Underſtanding ; WM chat 
yea, even after the Determination of the Will. And that is an but th 


Indifferency not of the Man ; (for after he has once judg d (1 
which is beſt, viz. to do, or forbear, he is no longer inditte- 


at 
rent) but an Indifferenqy of the operative Powers of the Man, 4 0 
which remaining . c able to operate, or to forbear operat- Wl fare, 
ing after, as before the Decree of the Mill, are in a State, which, cially 
if one pleaſes, may be called Iadifferency; and as far as this Is ¶ not a 
aifferency reaches, a Man is free, and no farther. | J. g. I have any 0 
the Ability to move my Hand, or to let it reſt, that operative ¶ Diff 
Power is indifferent to move, or not to move my Hand: I am Bu 


then in that Reſpect perfectly free. My Will determines that 
—_— Power to Reſt, I am yet free, becauſe the 1ndifferenty 
of that my eee Power to act, or not to act, ſtill remains; 
the Power of moving my Hand, is not at all impair'd by the 
Determination of my Will, which at preſent orders Ret ; the 
Tudifjerency of that Power to act, or not to act, is juſt as it was 
before, as will appear, if the Will puts it to the Trial, by or- 
dering the contrary. But if during the Reſt of my Hand, it be 
ſeized by a ſudden Palſy, the Þ:4ifferency of that operative 
Power is gone, and with it my Liberty; I have no longer Free 


Hand reſt. On the other Side, if my Hand be put in Motion 
by a Convulſion, the Indiferency of that operative Facult 


1 
taken away by that Motion, and my Liberty in that Cale i 
loſt: For I am under a Neceſſity of having my Hand move. 


: | ext 
I have added this, to ſhew in what Sort of 1n4ifferency Liberty I tins 
ſeems to me to conſiſt, and not in any other, real or im $01 


ginary. 3 

F. 72. True Notions concerning the Nature and Extent of MW WI 
Ti berg, are of ſo great Importance, that I hope I ſhall be par-: du 
don'd this Digrefſion, which my Attempt to explain it, has led fla 
We into. The [zeas of Will. Velition, Liberty, and Neceſſity, in 
this Chapter of Power, came naturally in my Way. In a we 
former Edition of this Treatiſe, I gave an Account of my zs, 


Thoughts conceraing them, according to the Light I then had: fre 
| And 


Of PO W.] E R. 2 
And now, as a Lover of Truth, and not a Worſhipper of my 
dun Doctrines, I own ſome Change of my Opinion, which 1 


think I have diſcover'd Ground tor. In what I firſt writ, I 


with an unbiaſſed Indifferency follow'd Truth, whither I 
thought ſhe led me. But neither being ſo vain as to fancy In- 
fallibility, nor ſo diſingenuous as to diflemble my Miſtakes, 
for fear of blemiſhing my Reputation, I have, with the ſame 
fncere Defign for Truth only, not been aſhamed to publiſh 
what a ſeverer Enquiry has ſuggeſted. It is not impoſſible, 


but that ſome may think my former Notions right, and ſome 


(as] have already found) theſe later; and ſome neither. I ſhall 
not at all wonder at this Variety in Mens Opinions : Impartial 
Deductions of Reaſon in controverted Points being ſo very 
rare, and exact ones in abſtract Notions not ſo very eaſy, eſpe- 
cially if of any Length, And therefore, I ſhould think my elf 
not a little beholding to any one, who would upon theſe, or 
any other Grounds, fairly clear this Subject of Liberty from any 
Difficulties that may yet remain. WH, | | 
But before I cloſe this Chapter, it may, perhaps, be to our 
Purpoſe, and * give us clearer Conceptions about Power, 
if we make our Thoughts take a little more exact Survey of 


. 


Action. I have ſaid above, that we have Teas but of two 


Sorts or Aclion, viz. Motion and Thinking. Theſe, in Truth 
though called and counted Actions, yet, if nearly confider'd, 
will not be found to be always fleclly ſo. For, if I miſtake 
not, there are Inſtances of both Kinds, which, upon due Con- 


fideration, will be found rather Paſſions than Actions, and 


conſequently ſo far the Effects barely of paſſive Powers 
in thoſe Subjects, which yet on their Account are thought 
Agents. For in theſe Inflances, the Subſtance that hath 
Motion, or Thought, receives the Impreſſion, whereby it is put 
into that Action purely from without, and ſo acts merely by 
the Capacity it has to receive ſuch an Impreſſion from lo 
external Agent; and ſuch a cer is not properly an ac- 
tive Power, but a meer paſſive Capacity in the Subject. 
Sometimes the Subſtance, or Agent, puts it ſelf into Ac- 
tion by its own Power, and this is properly active Pover. 
Whatſoe ver Modification a Subſtance has, whereby it pro- 
duces any Effect, that is called Action; v. g. a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance by Motion operates on, or alters the ſenſible IAeas of an- 


other Subſtance, and therefore this Modification of Motion 


we call Action. But yet this Motion in that ſolid Subſtance 
3s, when rightly conſidered, but a Paſſion, if it received it only 
from ſome external Agent. So that the active Power of Motion, 
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is in no Subſtance which cannot begin Motion in it ſelf, or in 
another Subſtance, when at Reit. So likewiſe in 7; Finking, 2 
Power to receive Leas, or Thoughts, from the Operation of any 
external Subſtance, is called a {Power of thinking: But this i; 


but a Paffive Porver, or Capacity. But to be able to bring into 


View {eas out of Sight, at one's own Choice, and to compar 
which of them one thinks fit, this is an active Power. This Re. 
flection may be of ſome Uſe to preſerve us from Miſtakes a. 
bout Powers and Actions, which Grammar, and the common 
Frame of Languages, may be apt to lead us into: Since what 
is ſignified by Verbs that Grammarians call Active, does not al. 
ways ſignify Action; v. g. this Propoſition, I ſee the Moon, ci 
a Star, or ] feel the Heat of the Sun, though expreſs'd by: 
Verb active, does not ſignify any Action in me, whereby J ope- 
rate on thoſe Subſtances ; but the Reception of the [eas of 
Light, Roundneſs and Heat, wherein I am not active, but bare- 
ly paſſive, and cannot in that Poſition of my Eyes, or Body, 
avoid receiving them. But when I turn my Eyes another Way, 
or remove my Body out of the Sun-beams, os properly active; 
becauſe of my own Choice, by a Power within my ſelf, I put 
my ſelf into that Motion. Such an Action, is the Product of 

active Power. = 
6. 73. And thus I have, in a ſhort Draught, given a View f 


eur original Ideas, from whence all the reſt are derived, and cf 


which they are made up; which, if I would conſider, as a Phi. 
loſopher, and examine on what Cauſes they depend, and « 
what they are made, I believe they all might be reduced to 
theſe very few primary and original ones, vi. 

Extenſion, . 

Solidit „„ 1 

Mobility, or the Power of being moved ; 


which by our Senſes we receive from Body: | 


Perceptivity, or the Power of Perception, or Thinking; 
Activity, or the Power of moving; 


which by Reflection we. receive from our Minds. I crave Leave 


to make uſe of theſe two Words, to avoid the Danger ot 
being miſtaken in the Uſe of thoſe which are equivocal, To 
which if we add | yo 

Exiſtence, 

Duration, 

Number ; 


which belong both to the one and the other, we have, per- 
haps, all the original 7zegs, on which the reſt depend. W 
| | N = thele, 


19 3 
ave 

of 
To 
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O Mixed Modes. WY 
heſe, I imagine, might be explained the Nature of Colours, 
counds, Taſtes, Smells, and all other eas we have, if we 


| had but Faculties acute enough to perceive the ſeverally mo- 


dified Extenſions, and Motions of theſe minute Bodies, which 
roduce thoſe ſeveral Senſations in us. But my preſent Pur- 
oſe being only to enquire into the Knowledge the Mind has 
o Things, by thoſe {zeas and Appearances, which God has 
fitted it to receive from them, and how the Mind comes by 
that Knowledge, rather than into their Cauſes, or Manner ot 
production, I ſhall not, contrary to the Deſign of this Eflay, 
ſet my ſelf to enquire e e into the peculiar Conſti- 
tution of Bodies, and the Configuration of 8 whereby _ 
they have the Power to produce in us the Ideas of their ſenſi- 
ble Qualities : I ſhall not enter any farther into that Diſquiſt- 
tion; it ſufficing to my Purpoſe to obſerve, That Gold or 
Saffron, has a Power to produce in us the Jes of Yellow; and 
Snow or Milk, the Dea of White; which we can only have 
by our Sight, without examining the Texture of the Parts of 
thoſe Bodies, or the particular Figures, or Motion of the Par- 
ticles, which rebound from them, to cauſe in us that particu- 
lar Senſation : Though when we go beyond the bare 1zeas 
in our Minds, and would enquire into their Cauſes, we can- 
not conceive any Thing elſe to be in any ſenſible Object, 
whereby it produces different Ideas in us, but the different 
_ Figure, Number, Texture, and Motion of its inſenſible 
ae rg PI 


HAP. XXIL 
Of Mixed Modes. 
6.1. H treated of Aimple Modes in the 


foregoing Chapters, and given ſe- 

veral Inſtances of ſome of the moſt 3 
conſiderable of them, to ſhew what they are, and how we 
come by them; we are now in the next Place to conſider thoſe 
we call mixed Modes, ſuch are the complex Ideas, we mark by 
the Names Obligation, Drunkenneſs, a Lye, &. which confill- 
ing of ſeveral Combinations of ſimple eas of different Kinds, I 
have called ized Modes, to diſtinguiſh them from the more 
imple Modes, which conſiſt only of ſimple Teas of the ſame 


Atixed Modes, 
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Kind. Theſe mixed Modes being alſo ſuch Combinations of 


fimple Ideas, as are not looked upon to be Characteriſtical 
Marks of any real Beings that have a ſteady Exiſtence, bu 
ſcattered and independent {zeas, put together by the Mind, are 
thereby diſtinguiſhed from the complex Ieas of Subſtances, 
Fg. 2. That the Mind, in reſpect of its ſimple 
Made by the eas, is wholly paſſive, and receives them al 
Mind. from the Exiſtence and Operations of Things 
ſuch as Senſation or Reflection offers them 
without being able to make any one Idea, Experience ſhews 
us. But if we attentively conſider theſe Ideas I call mixed 
Moaes, we are now ſpeaking of, we ſhall find their Original 
quite different. Ze Mins often exerciſes an active Power in 
making theſe ſeveral Combinations : For it being once furniſh. 
ed with ſimple Ideas, it can put them together in ſeveral Com- 
poſitions, and ſo make Variety of complex Ieas, without ex- 
amining whether they exiſt ſo together in Nature. And 
hence, I think, it is, that theſe 7zeas are called Notions ; as if 
they had their Original, and conſtant Exiſtence, more in the 
Thoughts of Men, than in the Reality of Things; and to 
form ſuch 7zeas, it ſufficed, that the Mind puts the Parts of 
them together, and that they were conſiſtent in the Under- 
ſanding, without conſidering whether they had any real Be- 
ing: Though I do not deny, but ſeveral of them might be ta- 
ken from Obſervation, and the Exiſtence of ſeveral ſimple 
Leas ſo combined, as they are put together in the Underſtand- 


ing. For the Man who firſt framed the Idea of Hypocriſy, 


might have either taken it at firſt from the Obſervation of one, 
who made Shew of good Qualities, which he had not; or elle 
have framed that Idea in his Mind, without having any ſuch 
Pattern. to faſhion it by. For it is evident, that in the Begin- 
ning of Languages and Societies of Men, ſeveral of thoſe com- 

lex Ideas, which were conſequent to the Conſtitutions eſta- 

liſhed amongſt them, muſt needs have been in the Minds of 
Men, before they exiſted any where elſe; and that many Names 
that ſtood for ſuch complex 1eas, were in Uſe, and ſo thoſe 


Leas framed, before the Combinations they ſtood for, ever 


exiſted. ON 
F. 3. Indeed, now that Languages are made, 
ogy nr og and abound with Words ſtanding for ſuch Com- 
y 196 ©} binations, an uſual May of getting theſe complex 


3 e Ideas, is by the Explication of thoſe Terms that 


ſtamd. for them. For conſiſting of a Company of 


ſimple Idas, combined, they may by Words ſtanding for thoſe 
Y | ſimple 


quire . 
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imple Teas, be repreſented to the Mind of one who under- 
ſands thoſe Words, though that complex Combination of 
imple Ideas were never offered to his Mind by the real 


Exiſtence of Things, Thus a Man may come to have 
the Lien of Sacrilege or Murder, by enumerating to him the 
imple Ideas which theſe Words ſtand for, without ever 
ſeing either of them committed. 8 

. 4. Every zuiæed Mode conſiſting of many di- 
fink ſimple Ideas, it ſeems reaſonable to en- Fay” 
quire whence it has its Unity; and how ſuch a „ 5 
preciſe Multitude comes to make but one Iea, into one Idea. 
fince that Combination does not always exiſt to- | 
gether in Nature ? To which I anſwer, It is plain, it has its Uni- 
ty from an Act of the Mind combining thoſe ſeveral ſimple 
lleas together, and confidering them as one complex one, con- 
ſſting 4 thoſe Parts; and the Mark of this Union, or that 
which is looked on generally to compleat it, is one Name giy- 
en to that Combination. For tis by their Names, that Men 
commonly regulate their Account of their diſtinct Species of 
mixed Modes, ſeldom allowing or conſidering any Number of 
imple Igeas, to make one complex one, but ſuch Collections as 
there be Names for. Thus, tho' the killing of an old Man be 
as fit in Nature to be united into one complex Iiea, as the kil- 
ling a Man's Father; yet, there being no Name ſtanding pre- 
ciſely for the one, as there is the Name of Parricide. to mark 
the other, it is not taken for a particulat complex Idea, nor a 
diſtinct Species of Actions, from that of killing a young Man, 
or any _—_ — 5 = E : 4 . 

(. 5. It we Inould enquire a little tarther to | 
ſee * it is, that aan Men to take ſeveral — 0 
Combinations of ſimple Ideas into diſtinct, and as Aodes. | 
it were, ſettled Nodes, and neglect others, which, 
in the Nature of Things themſelves, have as much an Apt- 
neſs to be combined, and make diſtin&t Teas, we ſhall find 
the Reaſon of it to be the End of Language ; which being to 
mark, or communicate Mens Thoughts to one another with all 
the Diſpatch that may be, they uſually make ſuch Collections 
of T4eas into complex Modes, and affix Names to them, as they 
have frequent Uſe of in their Way of Living and Converſation, 
leaving others, which they have but ſeldom an Occaſion to 
mention, looſe and without Names, that tie them together : 
They rather chuſing to enumerate (when they have Need) ſuch 
Treas as make them up, by the particular Names that ſtand for 


them, than to trouble their Memories by multiplying of * 
| plex 


The Name ties 
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plex Leas with Names to them, which they ſhall ſeldom ct 
never have any Occaſion to make ule of. | 
9. 6. This ſhews us how it comes to Paſs, tha 
there are in every Language many particulgr 
be none an. Words, Which cannot be renared by any one ſingh 
„ Mord of another : For the ſeveral Faſhions, Cu- 
| gin ano- {} d M £ Nati kin | 
ther. oms, an anners ot one Nation, making ſe. 
| veral Combinations of Leas familiar and neceſſa. 
ry in one, which another People have had never any Occaſion 
to make, or perhaps, ſo much as take notice of, Names come 
of Courſe to be annexed to them, to avoid long Periphraſes in 
Things of daily Converſation ; and ſo they become ſo many di. 
ſtinct complex [zeas in their Minds. Thus 35eaouds among 
the Greeks, and Proſcriptio amongſt the Romans, were Words 


Why Words in 
one Language, 


- which other Languages had no Names that exactly anſwered, 
becauſe they ſtood for complex 1zeas, which were not in the 


Minds of the Men of other Nations. Where there was no ſuch 
Cuſtom, there was no Notion of any ſuch Actions; no Uſe of 
ſuch Combinations of Teas, as were united, and, as it were, tied 
together by thoſe Terms: And therefore in other Countries 
there were no Names for them. 

g. 7. Hence alſo we may ſee the Reaſon, why 
Languages conſtantly change, take up new, and 
lay by old Terms: Becauſe Change of Cuſtoms 
and Opinions bringing with it new Combinations of Ideas, which 
it is neceſſary frequently to think on, and talk about, new 
Names, to avoid long Deſcriptions, are annexed to them ; and 
ſo they become new Species of complex Modes. What a Num- 
ber of different Ideas are by this Means wrapped up in one ſhort 
Sound, and how much of our Time and Breath is thereby 
ſaved, any one will ſee, who will but take the Pains to enu- 
merate all the Teas that either Reprieve or Appeal ſtand for; 
and inſtead of either of thoſe Names, uſe a Periphrafis, to 
make any one underſtand their Meaning, | 
Mixed Modes, . $-S- Though I ſhall have Occafion to conſidet 
where they this more at large, when I come to treat of Words 


change. 


exiſt. and their Uſe; yet I could not avoid to take thus 


much Notice here of the Names of ni , Mos, 
which being fleeting, and tranſient Combinations of ſimple 1a; 
which have but a ſhort Exiſtence any where, but in the Minds 
of Men, and there too have no longer any Exiſtence, than whilſt 


they are thought on, have not ſo nuch any where the Appear- 


ance f a conſtant and laſting Exiſtence, as in their | Names: 


Which are therefore, in theſe Sort of Leas, very apt to be my 
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+ the Ideas them ſelves. For if we ſhould enquire where the 
11-2 of a Triumph, or Apothecſis exiſts, it is evident they could 
neither of them exiſt altogether any where in the Things them- 


ſſelres, being Actions that required Time to their Performance, 


and ſo could never all exiſt together: And as to the Minds of 
Men, where the Ideas of theſe Actions are ſuppoſed to be lodged, 
they have there too a very uncertain Exiſtence ; and therefore 
we are apt to annex them to the Names that excite them in us. 
(. 9. There are therefore hre Ways whereby ihe 
we ger the complex Ideas of mixed Modes. 1. By 13 1 2 
Experience and Obſervation of Things them 11,1, 
ſelres. Thus by ſeeing two Men wreſtle, or 


fence, we get the Idea of Wreſtling or Fencing. 2. By In- 


vention, or voluntary putting together of ſeveral ſimple [eas 


in our own Minds: So he that firſt invented Printing, or 


Etching, had an Idea of it in his Mind, before it ever exiſted. 
z. Which is the moſt uſual Way, by euglaining the Names of 
Actions we never ſaw, or Notions we cannot ſee ; and by enu- 


merating, and thereby, as it were, ſetting before our Imagina- 


tions all thoſe eas which go to the Making them up, and 
ere the conſtituent Parts of them. For having by Senſatici 
and Reflection ſtored our Minds with fimple [zeas, and b 

Uſe got the Names that ſtand for them, we can by thoſe 
Names repreſent to another any complex Lia we would have 
him conceive ; ſo that it has in it no ſimple Leas but what he 


knows, and has, with us, the ſame Name for. For all our 
complex 74eas are ultimately reſolvable into ſimple Ideas, of 


which they are compounded, and originally made up, though. 
perhaps their immediate Ingredients, as I may ſo ſay, are alſo 
W Ileas. Thus the ui Mode, which the Word Lye 


ſtands for, is made of theſe . . Taeas: 1. Articulate Sounds. 
2. Certain eas in the Mind of the Speaker. 3. Thoſe Words 


the Signs of thoſe eas. 4. Thoſe Signs put together by Ai- 
irmation or Negation, otherwiſe than the Leas they ſtand 


for, are in the Mind of the Speaker. I think I need not go 


4 farther in the Analyſis of that complex Nea, we call a Lye: 


at I have ſaid is enough to ſhew, that it is made up of ſim- 


ple Jaeas: And it could not be but an offenſive Tediouſneſs to 
my Reader, to trouble him. with a more minute Enumeration 
of every particular ſimple Ilea, that goes to this complex one; 
which, ; what has been ſaid, he cannot but be able to 


make out to himſelf, The ſame may be done in all our com- 
plex [eas whatſoever ; which, however compounded, and 


decompounded, may at laſt be reſolved into ſimple Ideas, which 
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and Compaſs enough tor his Thoughts to range in, tho? they 


a AD 


e Bo AS. n 
* . tins al Lo. I 
- 22 : 1 rn 


are all the Materials of Knowledge or Thought we have, or 
can have. Nor ſhall we have Reaſon to fear, that the Mind 
is hereby ſtinted to too ſcanty a Number of Ideas, if we con. 
ſider, what an inexhauſtible Stock of ſimple Modes, Number 
and Figure alone affords us. How far then mixed Modes, 
which admit of the various Combinations of different ſimple 
Leas, and their infinite Modes, are from being few and ſcan- 
iy, we may eaſily imagine. So that before we have done, we 
Mall ſee, that no Body need be afraid, he ſhall not have Scope 


be, as I pretend, confined only to imple Leas received from 
Senſation or Reflection, and their ſeveral Combinations. 
| 6. 10. It is worth our obſerving, which of all 
Motion, Think- our ſimple Ideas have been moſt modined, and bai 
ing, and Pow- moſt mie Modes made out of them, with Names 
er, have been g1VERN TO them: And thoſe have been theſe three; f 
moſt modified. Thinking, and Motion, (which are the two 8 
Leas which comprehend in them all Action,) = 
and Power, from whence theſe Actions are conceived to flow, Ml © N 
Theſe fimple Neas, I ſay, of Thinking, Motion, and Power, 0 85 
have been thoſe which have been moſt modified; and out of MW ©” 
whoſe Modifications have been made moſt complex Modes, FA 
with Names to them. For Action being the great Buſineſs of Ml - ti 
Mankind, and the whole Matter about which all Laws ar Ml © 4 
converſant, it is no Wonder, that the ſeveral Modes of 'Think- 6 
ing and Motion ſhould be taken Notice of, the 74eas of them 72 
obſerved, and laid up in the Memory, and have Names al 
figned to them; without which, Laws could be but ill-made, 
or Vice and Diſorder repreſſed. Nor could any Communica 


tion be well had amongſt Men, without ſuch complex Lata, 1 
with Names to them: And therefore Men have ſettled Names, but 
and ſuppoſed ſettled Leas, in their Minds, of Modes of Act. Fo 


ons diſtinguiſhed by their Cauſes, Means, Objects, Ends, In- 
ſtruments, Time, Place, and other Circumſtances ; and alſo hi 
of their Powers fitted for thoſe Actions, v. g. Boldneſs is the 
Power to ſpeak or do what we intend, before others, without I th. 
Fear or Diforder ; and the Greeks call the Confidence of Speak- 

ing by a peculiar Name, Tappndia: Which Power or Ability {MW ch. 
in Man, of doing any Thing, when it has been acquired b) pa 
frequent doing the ſame Thing, is that Lea we name Habit: 
when it is forward, and ready upon every Occafion to break in- th 
to Action, we call it Diſpoſition, Thus Teſtineſs is a Diſpoli: MW ch 
tion, or Aptneſs, to be Angry. | 5 


To 


Of Mixed Modes: I 


To concede; Let us examine any Modes of Action, v. g. Con- 


'6 ſueration and Agent, which are Actions of the Mind; Raum- 


ning and Speaking, which are Actions of the Body; Revenge 


and Murder, which are Actions of both together, and we ſhall 
find them but ſo many Collections of Simple 1aeas, which to- 


gether make up the complex ones fignified by thole Names. 
J. II. Power being the Source from whence all 
Action proceeds, the Subſtances wherein theſe ern 
Powers are, when they exert this Power into Act, mify gr I 
are called Canſes ; and the Subſtances which there- ſignify bus the 
upon are produced, or the ſimple Ideas which are fri, 
introduced into any Subject by the exerting of 


Several Words 


that Power, are called Efefts. The Epicacy whereby the new | 
Subſtance or {es is produced, is called, in the Subject exerting 


that Power, Action; but in the Subject, wherein any ſimple 
Itea is changed or produced, it is called Paſſion : which Ef- 


ficacy, however various, and the Effects almoſt infinite, yer 


we can, I think, conceive it, in intellectual Agents, to be nothing 
elſe but Modes of Thinking and Willing; in corporeal Agents, 
nothing elſe but Modifications of Motion. I ſay, I think we 
cannot conceive it to be any other but theſe two : For whate- 
ever Sort of Action, beſides theſe, produces any Effects, I con- 
feſs my ſelf to have no Notion, nor Nea of; and ſo it is quite 
remote from my Thoughts, Apprehenſions, and Knowledge, 
and as much in the Dark to me as five other Senſes, or as 
the Jaeas of Colours to a blind Man: And therefore nany 
Words, which ſeem to expreſs ſume Action, ſignify nothing of 
the Action or Modus Operandi at all, but barely the Effect, 
with ſome Circumſtances of the Subject wrought on, or Cauſe 
operating, v. g. Creation, Annihilation, contain in them no 
lea of the Action, or Manner, whereby they are produced, 
but barely of the Cauſe, and the Thing done. And when a 
Country-man ſays the Cold freezes Water, though the Word 
Freezing ſeems to import ſome Action, yet truly it fignifies no- 
thing but the Eſſect, viz. that Water, that was before fluid, 
is become hard and conſiſtent, without containing any Nea of 
the Action whereby it is pee | bop a 
J. 12. I think I ſhall not need to remark here, „ | 
that though Power and Action make the greateſt 3 
Part of mixed Modes, marked by Names, and fa- her Ideas. 
miliar in the Minds and Mouths of Men; yet o- 
ther ſimple Ideas, and their ſeveral Combinations, are not ex- 
cluded ; much leſs, I think, will it be ec, for me to enu- 
crate all the mixed Modes, which have been ſettled, with 
Names to them. That would be to make a Dictionary of the 
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ſtances, how 


which, by Inadvertency, we are apt afterwards to talk of, and con- 


all indeed, that is to be ſaid for the Being of Subſtance, That we accu wh 
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greateſt Part of the Words made Uſe of in Divinity, Ethick 


Law, and Politicks, and ſeveral other Sciences. All that is re Def 
quiſite to my preſent Deſign, is, to ſhew what ſort of Iaeas thoſ I 1, h 
are which I call mixes Modes; how the Mind comes by them; but 01 


and that they are b ee made up of ſimple 14eas got Suppc 
from Senſation and Reflection; which, I ſuppoſe, I have done, 


* 


Wl where 
CHAP. XXIII. | = 
O our Complex Ideas of Subſtances. what 
_ | ned, 

| F. I. HE Mind being, as I have declared, t 
Ideas of Sub- | furniſhed wich. a great Number . p 


1 the ſimple eas, conveyed in by the 
45 5 the Senſes, as they are found in exteriour Thing, — 


or by Reflection on its own Operations, takes notice alſo that al x 


certain Numbers of theſe ſimple Leas go conſtantly together; for ſo 
which being preſumed to 1 to one Thing, and Words be- 
ing ſuited to common Apprehenſions, and made uſe of for quick 

Diſpatch, are called, ſo united in one Subject, by one Name; 


ſider as one ſimple Idea, which indeed is a Complication of many 
Taeas together: Becauſe, as I have ſaid, not imagining hoy 
theſe fimple eas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our 


ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum, wherein they do ſubſiſt, and - 

from which they do reſult ; which therefore we call Subſtance. * * 

ü 6 g. 2. and 

* This Section which was intended only to ſhew how the Indiyi ny 
duals of diſtinct Species of Subſtances came to be look'd upon as "5 

ſimple Ideas, and ſo to have ſimple Names, wiz. from the ſuppoſed s 


{imple Subſtratum or Subſtance, which was look'd upon as the Thitg ao 
it ſelf in which inhere, and from which reſulted that Complicati- 3 
on of Ideas by which it was repreſented to us, hath been miſtaken 485 
for an Account of the Idea of Subſtance in general; and as ſuch, 85 
hath been reprehended in theſe Words; But how comes the general Ml © © 
Idea of Subſtance to be framed in our Minds? Is this by abſtracting ani 52 
inlarging ſimple Ideas + No: © But it is by a Complication of many a 
© limple Ideas together: Becauſe not imagining how theſe ſimple Ex 
© Ideas can ſubſiſt by themſelves, we accuſtom our ſelves to ſup- Ma 
« poſe ſome Subſtratum wherein they do ſubſiſt, and from whence , 
* they do reſult ; which therefore we call Subſtance. And is th ©* 


ſtom our ſelves to ſuppoſe a Subflratum ? Is that Cuſtom grounded uf 


on true Reaſon, or not ? If not, then Accidents or Modes muſt ſubſiſt of f " 


themſelves ; and theſe ſimple Ideas need no Tortoiſe to ſupport them: d 
For 
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6. 2. So that if any one will examine himſelf % 144 
concerning his Notion of pure Subſtance in gene- Oy 0 4 
11), he will find he has no other {zea of it at all, general. 


but only a 3 of he knows not what 


Support of ſuch Qualities, which are capable of producing 
fmple eas in us; which Qualities are commonly called Ac- 
cidents. If any one ſhould be. aſked, what is the Subject 
wherein Colour or Weight inheres, he would have nothing to 
ay, but the ſolid extended Parts: And if he were demanded 
what is it, that that Solidity and Extenſion inhere in, he would 
not be in a much better Caſe, than the Indian before-menti- 
oned, who, ſaying that the World was ſupported by a great 
Elephant, was aſked, what the Elephant reſted on? To which 
his Anſwer was, a great Tortoiſe: But being again mm to 

now 


tor Figures and Colours, &c, would do well enough of themſelves, but 
for ſome Fancies Men have accuſtomed themſelves to. 1 
To which Objection of the Biſhop of Worceſter, « tn his firſt 

our Author * anſwers thus: Herein your Lordſhip ,, 
ſeems to charge me with two Faults: One, That 1 
make the general Idea of Subſtance to be framed, not by 
alſtracting and inlarging ſimple Ideas, but by a Com- 
plication of many ſimple Ideas together: The other, as if I had ſaid, 


Biſhop, P. 27, 
0 


The Being of Subſtance had no other Foundation but the Fancies of 


en, 
As to the firſt of theſe, I beg leave to remind your Lordſhip, That 


I ſay in more Places than one, and particularly Book 3. Chap. 3. J. 6. 


and Book 1, Chap. 11. $ 9. where ex profeſſo, I treat of Abſtraftion 
and general Ideas, That they are all made by abſtracting, and there- 
fore could not be underſtood to mean, that that of Subſtance was 
made any other Way; however, my Pen might have flipt, or the 
Negligence of Expreſſion, where I might have ſomething elſe than 
the general Idea of Subſtance in View, might make me ſeem to ſay ſo, 

That I was not ſpeaking of the general Idea of Subſtance in the Paſ- 
ſage your Lordſhip quotes, is manifeſt from the Title of that Chap- 
ter, which is, Of the Complex Ideas of Subſtances, And the firſt Secti- 


on of it, which your Lordſhip cites for thoſe Words, you have ſet 


down. | 

In which Words I do not obſerve any that deny the general Idea 
if Subſlance to be made by Abſtraction, nor any that ſay, it is made 
by a Complication of many ſimple Ideas together. But ſpeaking in that 
Place of the Ideas of diſtin& Subſtarices, ſuch as Man, Horſe, Gold, 
&c. 1 ſay they are made up of certain Combinations of ſimple Ideas, 
which Combinations are looked upon, each of them, as one ſimple 


Idea, though they were many; and we, call it by one Name of Sub- 


fance, though made up of Modes, from the Cuſtom of ſuppoling a 
Seoftratum, wherein that Combination does ſubſiſt. So that in this 
| Q 2 Paragraph 
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| keiow what gave Support to the broad-back'd Tortoiſe, replied, 


imperfect Idea ot it, and that that Idea came from our accuſtoming 
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ſomething, he knew not what. And thus here, as in all other 
Caſes, where we uſe Words without having clear and difting 
Taeas, we talk like Children; who, being queſtioned what ſuch 
a Thing is, which they know not, readily give this ſatisfaQ. 
ry Anſwer, That it is ſomethiug; which in Truth ſignifies ng 
more, when ſo uſed either by Children or Men, but that they 
know not what; and that the Thing they pretend to knoy, 
and talk of, is what they have no diſtinct Idea of at all, and 
ſo are perfectly ignorant of it, and in the Dark. The Ie 
then we have, to which we give the general Name Subſtance, 
being nothing but the ſuppoſed, but unknown Support of 
thoſe Qualities, we find exiliin which we imagine cannot ſub- Wate 
fiſt [ine re ſubſiante, without ſomething to ſupport them, we other 
| | call 


Paragraph I only give an Account of the Idea of diſtinct Subſtances, 
ſuch as Cak, Elephant, Iron, &c. how, though they are made up of Ml we 
diſtin& Complications of Modes, yet they are looked on as one Idea, 


called oy one Name, as making diſtin& Sorts of Subſtances, _ 
But that my Notion of Subſtance in general, is quite different from Spec 
theſe, and has no ſuch Combination of ſimple Ideas in it, is eviden al: 
from the immediate following Words, where I ſay: ting 


TB. 11. c. 23. Tf © The Idea of pure Subſtance in general, is only a | T 
K. 2. © Suppoſition of we know not what Support of ſuch 

| © Qualities as are capable of producing ſimple Idea 
in us.“ And theſe two I plainly diſtinguiſh all along, particularly ſaid 
where I ſay, © Whatever therefore be the ſecret and abſtract Nature fan 
© of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have of particular diftin& 
© Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas 
co: exiſting in ſuch, tho* unknown Cauſe of their Union, as makes Wl « ( 
© the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf, 

The other Thing laid to my Charge, is, as if I took the Being 
Subſtance to be doubtful, or render'd it ſo by the imperfe& and ill- 
grounded Idea J have given of it, To which I beg Leave to ſay, That 
I ground not the Being, but the Idea of Subſtance, on our accuſtoming 
our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſfiratum ; for 'tis of the Idea alone | 
ſpeak there, and not of the Being of Subſtance. And having every 
where afhrmed and built upon it, That a Man is a Subſtance, | 
cannot be ſuppoſed to queſtion or doubt of the Being of Subſtance, 

till I can queſtion or doubt of my own Being, Far- 

Ib. §. 29. ther, I fay, © Senſation convinces us, that there are 
| © ſolid, extended Subſtances, and Reflection, that 
© there are thinking ones.“ So that I think the Being of Subſtance is 
not ſhaken by what I have ſaid : And if the Idea of it ſhould be yet 
(the Being of Things depending not on our Ideas) the Being of Subſtance 
would not be at all ſhaken by my ſaying, We had but an obſcure 


our 
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call that Support Subſtantia; which, according to the true 
Import of the Word, is in plain Enghſh, ſtanding under, or 
ypholaing FR | | <p 

. 3. An obſcure and relative Idea of Subſtance 
in general, being thus made, we come to have 
the Ideas of particular Sorts of Subſtances, by | 
collecting ſuch Combinations of ſimple 72eas, as are, by Expe- 
rience and Obſervation of Mens Senſes, taken notice of to exiſt 
together, and are therefore —— to flow from the particu- 
lar internal Conſtitution, or unknown Eflence of that Subſtance. 
Thus we come to have the NAeas of a Man, Horſe, Gold, 
Water, Sc. of which Subſtances, whether any one has any 
other clear ea, farther than of certain ſimple Leas co-exiſting 

| together, 


Of the Sorts of 
Subſtances. 


—_—.. 


6 


our ſelves to ſuppoſe ſome Subſtratum; or indeed, if I ſhould ſay, 
We had no 1dea of Subſtance at all. For a great many Things may be, 
and are granted to have a Being, and be in Nature, of which we have 
no Ideas. For Example: It cannot be doubted but there are diſtinct 
Species of ſeparate Spirits, of which yet we have no diſtinct Ideas at 
all: It cannot be queſtioned but Spirits have Ways of communica- 
ting their Thoughts, and yet we have no Idea of it at all, 

The Being then of Subſtance being ſafe and ſecure, notwithſtanding 
any Thing I have ſaid, let us ſee whether the Idea of it be not ſo too. 
Your Lordſhip asks, with Concern, And is this all indeed that is to be 
ſaid for the Being (if your Lordſhip pleaſe, let it be the Idea) of Sub- 
fance, that we accuſtom our ſelyes to ſuppoſe a Subſiratum ? Is that 
Cuſtom grounded upon true Reaſon, or no? I have ſaid, that it is ground- 
ed upon this, © That we cannot conceive how ſimple Ideas of ſenſible 
© Qualities ſhould ſubſiſt alone; and therefore we 
© ſuppoſe them to exiſt in, and to be ſupported by B. 11. c. 23. 
© ſome common Subject; which Support, we denote F. 4. 
by the Name Subſtance.” Which, I think, is a true 
Reaſon, becauſe it is the ſame your Lordſhip grounds the Suppoſition 
of a Subſtratum on, in this very Page; even on the Repugnancy to 
our Conceptions, that Modes and Accidents ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves, 
So that I have the good Luck to agree here with your Lordſhip: And 
conſequently conclude, I have your Approbation in this, That the 
bub ſtratum to Modes or Accidents, which is our Idea of Subſtance in 
general, is founded in this, That we cannot conceive how Modes 
or Accidents can ſubſiſt by themſelves. _ | 

* From this Paragraph, there hath been raiſed an Objection by 
the Biſhop of Worceſter, as if our Author's Doctrine here concerning 
Ideas, had almoſt diſcarded Subſtance out of the World, His Words in 
this ſecond Paragraph, being brought to prove, that he is one of the 
Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, that have almoſt diſcarded 
Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the World, To which our Au- 
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together, I appeal to every one's own Experience. Tis the Ming 3. * 
. Qualities, Greta in Iron, or 5 put to- — {a 
gether, that make the true complex Nea of thoſe Subitances, and tl 
which a Smith or a Jeweller commonly knows better than a ¶ fance 
Philoſopher ; who, whatever ſubſtantial Forms he may talk I Figure 
of, has no other Idea of thoſe Subſtances than what is framed ¶ thoug 
by a Collection of thoſe ſimple Teas which are to be found in 9. 
them; only we mult take notice, that our complex Ideas of partic 
Subſtances, beſides all thoſe ſimple Ideas they are made up of WM Honè. 
have always the confuſed [ea of ſomething to which they be-. them 
Jong, and in which they ſubſiſt: And therefore, when we ſpeak Ii thoſe 
of any Sort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a Thing having ſuch or to fin 
ſuch Qualities, as Body is a Thing that is extended, figured WM we cz 
and capable of Motion; a Spirit, a Thing capable of think. anoth 
| rg ing, comn 

| | . | a ſtanci 

| thor replies; * This, my Lord, is an Accuſation, N of th: 
* In his firſ® which your Lordſhip will pardon me, if I do no 
Tetter to that readily know what to plead to, becauſe I do not un 


Biſhop, P. 6, derſtand what is almoſt zo diſcard Subſtance out of th Wl Here 
RC reaſonable Part of the World, If your Lordſhip mean; il © of | 
by it, That I deny, or dopbt, that there 1s in the m 
World any ſuch Thing as Subſtance, that your Lordſhip will acqu . © 
me of, when your Lordſhip looks again in this 23d Chapter of the on, 
ſecond Book, which you have cited more than once; where you wil M © 
find theſe Words, F. 4. © When we talk or think of any particular n © 4 
© of corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe, Stone, &c. tho" the Idea we have "ar 
either of them, be but the Complication or Collection of thoſe ſeveral Simpl: Ml th 
© Ideas of ſenſible Qualities, which we uſe to find united in the Thin, © 
called Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe we cannot conceive how they ſhout . 
« ſubſiſt alone, nor one in another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſu- * 
ported by ſome common Subject; which Support we denote by the Nam: 1 


* Subſtance; tho' it be certain, we have no clear or diſtinct Idea of that ſtan 


© Thing we ſuppoſe a Support. And again, g. 5. © The ſame happens cot Soll 


© cerning the Operations of the Mind, viz. Thinking, Reaſoning, Fearing, knc 
* &c. which we conſidering not to ſubſiſt of themſelves, nor apprehendin 
* how they can belong to Body, or be produced by it, are apt to think tb 8 
© the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which we call Spirit, whereby yet iti ey 
evident, that having no other Idea or Notion of Matter, but ſomething ſuc 
* wherein thoſe many ſumple Qualities, which aſſect our Senſes, do ſub}, I d 
* by ſuppoſing a Subſtance, wherein Thinking, Knowing, Doubting, and 155 
© a Power of Moving, &c. do ſubſiſt. We have as clear a Notion of tht lit 


Nature or Subſtance of Spirit, as we have of a Body; tho" one being ſuf: ca! 


? poſed to be (without knowing what it is) the Subſtrarum of thoſe ſimpk a 
Ideas we have from without ; and the other ſuppoſed (with a like Ign- th 
* rance of what it is) to be the Subſtratum to thoſe Operations, which ut 2 
* experiment in our ſelves within, And again, F. 6, * Whatever bn 
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ing and ſo Hardneſs, Friability, and Power to draw Iron, 
ve ſay, are Qualities to be found in a Load-ſtone. Theſe, 
and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, that the Sub- 
tance is — always ſomething beſides the Extenſion, 


Figure, Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Leas, 
though we know not what it is. | 5 

9. 4. Hence, when we talk or think of any vi clear Idea 
particular Sort of corporeal Subſtances, as Horſe, ,- gubſtance in 
Stone, &c. though the Idea we have of either of general. 
them, be but the Complication or Collection of 
thoſe ſeveral fimple Ideas of ſenfible Qualities, which we uſe 
to find united in the Thing called Horſe or Stone; yet becauſe 
we cannot conceive how they ſhould ſubſiſt alone, nor one in 
another, we ſuppoſe them exiſting in, and ſupported by ſome 
common Subject; which Support, we denote by the Name Stub 


ſtance, though it be certain we have no clear or diſtinct Area 


of that Thing we ſuppoſe a Support. | 


« fore be the ſecret Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas we have 55 


f particular diſtinct Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of 
© imple Ideas co-exiſting in ſuch, tho' unknown, Cauſe of their Union, 
© as makes the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf.” And I farther ſay in the ſame Secti- 
on, © That/ we ſuppoſe theſe Combinations to reſt in, and to be adherent 
* to that unknown common Subject, which inheres not in any I hing elſes 
And that our complex Ideas of Subſtances,beſides all thoſe ſimple Ideas they 
© are made up of, have always the confuſed Idea of ſomething to which 
© they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; and therefore when we ſpeak of any 
Sort of Subſtance, we ſay it is a Thing having ſuch and ſuch Qualitres ; 


© a Body is a Thing that is extended, figured, and capable of Motion; 


' a Spirit, a Thing capable of Thinking. | 
Theſe, and the like Faſhions of ſpeaking, intimate, That the Sub- 
ſtance is ſuppoſed always ſomething, beſides the Extenſion, Figure, 


Solidity, Motion, Thinking, or other obſervable Idea, though we 


know not what it is. | 

Our Idea of Body, I ſay, f is an extended, ſolid | 
* Subſtance; and our Idea of our Souls, is of a Sub- FT B. 11. c. 23. 
* ſtance that thinks.“ So that as long as there is any F. 22. 
ſuch Thing as Body or Spirit in the World, I have done 3 
nothing towards the diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of 
the World. Nay, as long as there is any ſimple Idea or ſenſible Qua- 
lity left, according to my Way of Arguing, Subſtance cannot be diſ- 
carded, becauſe all ſimple Ideas, all ſenſible Qualities, carry with them 
a Suppoſition of a Subſtratum to exiſt in, and of a Subſtance where 
they inhere; and of this that whole Chapter is ſo full, that I challenge 
any one who reads it, to think I have almeſt, or one jot diſcarded 
Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the World, And of this Man, 


Horſe, 
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248 Our Ideas of Subſtances. i 
3 6. 5. The ſame happens concerning the Ope. 
- g , bot rations of the Mind, viz, Thinking, Reaſoning, 
2 SY Ry earing, Sc. which we concluding not to ſubfi 
i: of themſelves, nor 1 how they can 
belong to Body, or be produced 7 it, we are apt to think 
theſe the Actions of ſome other Subſtance, which we call Spi. 
rit ; whereby yet it is evident, that ny no other 14ea ot 
Notion of Matter, but Something wherein thoſe many ſenſible 
Qualities, which affect our Senſes, do ſubſiſt; b ſuppoſing a 
Subſtance, wherein T hinking, Knowing, Doubiing, and a 
Power of Moving, £5c. do ſubſiſt, We haue as clear a Notion 


of the Subſtance cf Spirit, as we have of Body; the one being 


ſuppoſed to be (without Fee what it is) the Subſtratum 
to thoſe ſimple Ideas we have from without; and the other 
ſuppoſed (with a like Ignorance of what it is) to be the Sub- 
ſtratum to thoſe Operations which we experiment in our ſelves 
within, Tis plain then, that the Lea of corporeal Subſtance 

15 . | ; | : in 


— 
„ 


Horſe, Sun, Water, Iron, Diamond, &c. which I have mentioned of 


diſtin Sorts of Subſtances, will be my Witneſſes as long as any ſuch 
| Thing remain in Being ; of which 1 ſay, * © That the 
*B.11, c. 12. Ideas of Subſtances are ſuch Combinations of ſimple 
F. 6. Ideas, as are taken to repreſent diſtinct particular Things, 
rs E ſubſuſting by themſelves, in which the ſuppoſed or con- 
fuſed Idea of Subſtance is always the firſt and chief. 
If by almoſt diſcarding Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the World, 
your Lordſhip means, That I have deſtroyed, and alwoſt diſcarded 
the true Idea we have of it, by calling it a Subſtra- 
B. II. c. 23 tum, * A Suppoſition of we know not what Support of 
9. 1. S. 2.9. 3. ſuch Qualities as are capable of producing ſimple Ideas in 
B. 11. c. 13. us, an obſcure relative Idea. F That without knowing 
L. 19. what it is, it is that which ſupports Accidents; ſo thai 
| - of Subſtance, we have no Idea of what it is, but only a 
confus'd, obſcure one, of what it does, 1 muſt confeſs thus, and the 
like 1 have ſaid of our Idea of Subſtance ; and ſhould be very glad to 
be convinced by your Lordſhip, or any Body elſe, that I have ſpoken 
too meanly of it. He that would ſhew me a more clear and diſtinct 
Idea of Subſtance, would do me a Kindneſs I ſhould thank him for. 
But this is the beſt I can hitherto find, either in my own Thoughts, 
or in the Books of Logicians ; for their Account or Idea of it, is, that 
it is Ens, or Res per ſe Subſiſtens, & ſubſtans Accidentibus; which, in 
Effect, is no more but that Subſtance is a Being or Thing, or in ſhort, 
ſomething they know not what, or of which they have no clearer Idea, 
than that it is ſomething which ſupports Accidents, or other ſimple 
Ideas or Modes, or an Accident. So that I do not ſee but Burger/di- 
«us, Sauderſon, and the whole Tribe of Logicians, muſt be reckon'd 
| | | | with 
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in Matter, is as remote from our Conceptions and Apprehenſi- 


ons, as that of ſpiritual Subſtance, or Spirit; and therefore from 


| our not having any Notion of the Subſtance of Spirit, we can 
no more conclude its Non- exiſtence, than we can, for the ſame 


Reaſon, deny the Exiſtence of Body: It being as rational to 
affirm, there is no Body, becauſe we have no clear and diſtinct 
[dea of the Subſtance of Matter, as to ſay, there is no Spirit, 


becauſe we have no clear and diſtin Idea of the Sbſtance of 


a Spirit. a | | | | 
. 6. Whatever therefore be the ſecret and ab- 

tag Nature of Subſtance in general, all the Ideas Siri nt: f 
we have of particular diſtinct Sorts of Subſtances, 
are nothing but ſeveral Combinations of ſimple Ideas, co-exiſt- 
ing in ſuch, though unknown, Cauſe of their Union, as makes 
the whole ſubſiſt of it ſelf. Tis by ſuch Combinations of ſim- 
ple Ideas, and nothing elſe, that we repreſent particular _ 

| 0 


will not hold, becauſe the _—_ of Things in the World 1 


with the Gentlemen of this new Way of Reaſoning, who have almoſt diſ- 


tarded Subſtance out of the reaſonable Part of the World. | 

But ſuppoſing, my Lord, that 1, or theſe Gentlemen, Logicians 
of Note in the Schools, ſhould own, That we have a very imperfect, 
obſcure, inadequate Idea of Subſtance, would it not be a little too 
hard to charge us with diſcarding Subſtance out of the World ? For 
what almoſt diſcarding, and reaſonable Part of the World, ſignifies, I 
muſt confeſs 1 do not clearly comprehend : But let almoſt, and rea- 
ſonable Part ſignifie here what they will, for I dare ſay, your Lord- 
ſhip meant ſomething by them ; would not your Lordſhip think you 
were a little hardly dealt with, if for acknowledging your ſelf to 
have a very imperfe& and inadequate Idea of God, or of ſeveral 
other Things which in this very Treatiſe you confeſs our Underſtand- 
ings come ſhort in, and cannot comprehend, you ſhould be ac- 
cuſed to be one of theſe Gentlemen that have almoſt diſcarded God, or 
thoſe other myſterious Things, whereof you contend we have very 


imperfect and inadequate Ideas, out of the reaſonable World? For 1 


ſuppoſe your Lordſhip means by almoſt diſcarding out of the reaſonable 
World, ſomething that is blameable, for it ſeems not to be inſerted 
for a Commendation; and yet I think he deſerves no Blame, who 
owns the having imperfect, inadequate, obſcure Ideas, where he 
has no better: However, if it be inferr'd from thence, that either 
he almoſt excludes thoſe Things out of Being, or out of rational Diſ- 
courſe, if that be meant by the reaſonable World, for the firſt of theſe 


not on our Ideas: The latter indeed is true in ſome Degree, but is 


no Fault; for it is certain, that where we have imperfect, inadequate, 
| confus'd, obſcure Ideas, we cannot diſcourſe and reaſon about thoſe 
Things ſo well, fully, and clearly, as if we had perfect, adequate, 
| clear, and diſtin& Ideas. | CE 


Other 


250 Dur Ideas of Subſtances. 
of Subſtances to our ſelves ; ſuch are the Ideas we have of their I What 
ſeveral Species in our Minds; and ſuch only do we, by their ſpe. ¶ Hot, 
cifick Names, fignity to others, v. g. Man, Horſe, Sun, Water, L. Diftai 
ron ; upon hearing which Words, every one, who underſtands 
the Language, frames in his Mind a Combination of thoſe ſeve- 
ral ſimple 1zeas, which he has uſually obſerved, or fancied to ex- hz 
iſt together under that Denomination ; all which he ſuppoſes to ( 


reſt in, and be as it were, adherent to that unknown common WW the Pp 
Subject, which inheres not in any Thing elſe. Though in the and p 
' mean time it be manifeſt, and every one upon Enquiry into his I do ex 


own Thoughts, will find that he has no other [4ea of any Sub- its ad 


ſtance, v. g. let it be Gola, Horſe, Iron, Man, Vitriol, Bread, but WM thou 
what he has barely of thoſe ſenſible Qualities which heſuppoſes may 


to inhere, with a Suppoſition of ſuch a Subſtrarnm as gives, as it Pow 
were, a Support to thoſe Qualities, or fimple Iaeas, which he has MW of t 
obſerved to exiſt united together. Thus the Lea of the on 

; What 


— — 


— 


— 


Other Objections are made againſt the following Parts of this 
Paragraph by that Reverend Prelate, wiz. The Repetition of the 
Story of the Indian Philoſopher, and the talking like Children a. 
bout Subſtance : To which our Author replies: | | 

Your Lordſhip, I muſt own, with great Reaſon, takes notice, 
that I parallel'd more than once our Idea of Subſtance with the In- 
dian Philoſopher's. He knew not what ſupported the Tortoiſe. ez. 

This Repetition is, I confeſs, a Fault in exact Writing: But l 
having acknowledg'd and excus'd it in theſe Words in my Preface ; 
© Tam not ignorant how little I herein conſult my own Reputation, when 
I knowingly let my Eſſay go with a Fault ſo apt to diſguſt the molt ju- 
« dicious, who are always the niceſt Readers. And there farther add. 
© That I did not publiſh my Eſſay for ſuch great Maſters of Knowledge as 
© your Lordſhip; but fitted it to Men of my own Size, to whom Repetiti- 


: +- 
© ons might be ſometimes uſeful. It would not therefore have been be. gif 
ſide your Lordſhip's Generoſity (who were not intended to be pro- tal 


voked by this Repetition) to have paſſed by ſuch a Fault as this, 
in one who pretends not beyond the lower Rank of Writers. But th 
I ſee your Lordſhip would have me exact, and without any Faults; 
and I wiſh I could be ſo, the better to deſerye your Lordlhips Ap- 1 
probation. CEE Bos 
My Saying, © That when we talk of Subſtance, we talk like Children; 
* who being ask'd a Yueſtion about ſomething, which they know not, readi- D 
* ly give this ſatisfactory Anſwer, That it is ſomething ; your Lord- W 
ſhip ſeems mightily to lay to Heart in theſe Words that follow: 1 
If this be the Truth of the Caſe, we muſi ſtill talk like Children, and 1 


i 5 | | 0 
know not how it can be remedied, For if we cannot come at a rational Idea t 
of Subſtance,wwe can have no Principle of Certainty to go upon in this Debate. x 
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What is it but an Aggregate of thoſe ſeveral fimple Ideas, Bright, 
Hot, Roundiſh, having a conſtant regular Motion, at a certain 
Diſtance from us, and perhaps, ſome other? As he who thinks 
and diſcourſes of the $727, has been more or leſs accurate, in ob- 
ſerving thoſe ſenſible Qualities, Ideas, or Properties, which are 
in that Thing, which he calls the $77. | Me ef 

9. 7. For he has the perfecteſt Idea of any of er 4 erat 
the particular Sorts of Suh ſtances, who has gather'd 2e f 14 
and put together moſt of thoſe fimple Ideas, which complex Ideas 
do exiſt in it, among which are to be reckoned of Sub ſtances. 
its active Powers, and paſſive Capacities ; which 
though not ſimple [eas,yet in this Reſpect, for Brevity's ſake, 
may conveniently enough be reckoned amongſt them. 'Thus the 
Power of drawing Iron, is one of the Teas of the complex one 
of that Subſtance we call a Zoaa-ſtone, and a Power to be ſa 

Z | drawn 


If your Lordſhip has any better and diſtincter Idea of Subſtance 
than mine is, which I have given an Account of, your Lordſhip is 
not at all concern'd in what J have there ſaid. But thoſe whoſe 
Idea of Subſtance, whether a rational or not rational Idea, is like 
mine, ſomething he knows not what, muſt in that, with me, talk 
like Children, when they ſpeak of ſomething they know not what. 
For a Philoſopher that ſays, That which ſupports Accidents, is 
ſomething he knows not what ; and a Country-man that ſays, The 
Foundation of the great Church at Harlem, is ſupported by ſome- 
thing he knows not what; and a Child that ſtands in the Dark, 
upon his Mother's Muff, and ſays he ſtands upon ſomething he 


knows not what, in this Reſpect talk all three alike. But if the 
| Country-man knows, that the Foundation of the Church of Har- 


lem is ſupported by a Rock, as the Houſes about Briſtol are; or by 
Gravel, as the Houſes about London are; or by wooden Piles, as the 


| Houſes in Amſterdam are; it is plain, that then having a clear and 
| diſtin& Idea of the Thing that ſupports the Church, he does not 
talk of this Matter as a Child; nor will he of the Support of Ac- 


cidents, when he has a clearer and more diſtin& Idea of it, than 
that it is barely ſomething. But as long as we think like Children, 


in Caſes where our Ideas are no clearer nor diſtinter than theirs, 


I agree with your Lordſhip, That I know not how it can be remedied, 


but that we muſt talk like them. | 
Farther, the Biſhop asks, Whether there be no Mr, Locke's 


| Difference berween the bare Being of a Thing, and 3d Letter, p. 


its Subſiſtence by it ſelf ? To which our Author an- 381. 

ſwers, Yes. But what will that do to prove, that up- N 

on my Principles we can come to no Certainty of Reaſon, that 

there is any ſuch Thing as Subſtance? You ſeem by this Queſtion 

to conclude, That the Idea of a Thing that ſubſiſts by it ſelf, is a wm 
: : | | an 
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drawn, is a Part of the complex one we call Iron; which Power 2 Q 
ſs for inherent Qualities in thoſe Subjects. Becauſe every Sub. quia : 
ance being as apt, by the Powers we obſerve in it, to change eur” 
ſome ſenſible Qualities in other Subjects, as it is to produce in —_ 
us thoſe fimple Ideas which we receive immediately from it, * vn 
does, by thoſe new ſenſible Qualities introduced into other Sub- in , 
jects, diſcover to us thoſe Powers which do thereby mediately _ 8 
affect our Senſes, as regularly as its ſenſible Qualities do it im- e 
mediately, v. g. we immediately by our Senſes perceive in Fire on | 
its Heat and Colour; which are, if rightly confidered, nothing Fore: 
but Powers in it, to produce theſe Ideas in us: We alſo by our Sen- _ 
ſes perceive the Colour and Brittleneſs of Charcoal, whereby we i 
come by the Knowledge of another Power in Fire, which it has Ml * 
to change the Colour and Conſiſtency of Wood. By the farmer, 5 
Eire immediately, by the latter, it mediately diſcovers to us theſe 4. 


ſeveral Powers, which therefore we look upon to be a Part of 3 
8 | | | the erve 


| | com 
and diſtin& Idea of Subſtance : But I beg Leave to ask, Is the Idea ſeve 
of the Manner of Subſiſtence of a Thing, the Idea of the Thing it of t 
ſelf : If it be not, we may have a clear and diſtin& Idea of the Man- dies 
ner, and yet have none but a very obſcure and confuſed one of ve: 
the Thing. For Example; I tell your Lordſhip, that I know a Wl rat 
Thing that cannot ſubſiſt without a Support, and I know another; 
Thing that does ſubſiſt without a Support, and ſay no more of 
them; Can you by having the clear and diſtin& Ideas of having a 
8 and not having a Support, ſay, that you have a clear and 
diſtinct Idea of the Thing that I know which has, and of the Thing 
that I know which has not a Support? If your Lordſhip can, I be- 
feech you to give me the clear and diſtinct Ideas of theſe, which! Op 
only call by the general Name, Things, that have or have not Sup- 
ports : For ſuch there are, and ſuch 1 ſhall give your Lordſhip clear 
and diſtinct Ideas of, when you ſhall pleaſe to call upon me for 
them ; though I think your Lordſhip will ſcarce find them by the f 
general and confuſed Idea of Thing, nor in the clearer and more di- 0 
ſtinct Idea of having or not having a Support. jor, 
Io ſhewa blind Man, that he has no clear diſtin Idea of Scarlet, Wh * 
I tell him, that his Notion of it, that it is a Thing or Being, does 15 
not prove he has any clear or diſtinct Idea of it; but barely that he for 
takes it to be ſomething, he knows not what, He replies, That he cle 
knows more than that, v. g. he knows that it ſubſiſts, or inheres in * 
another Thing; And is there no Difference, ſays he, in your Lordſhip's da 
Words, between the bare Being of a Thing, and its Subſiſtence in another? . 
Yes, ſay I to him, a great deal, they are very different Ideas. But WM ® 
for all that, you have no clear and diſtin& Idea of Scarlet, not ſuch a 50 


One as I have, who ſee and know it, and have another Kind of Idea th: 
of it, beſides that of Inherence, 4 | 


Your 15 


A. 
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the Qualities of Fire, and ſo make them a Part of the complex 
Ideas of it. For all thoſe Powers that we take Cognizance of, 
terminating only in the Alteration of ſome ſenſible Qualities in 


thoſe Subjects on which they operate, and ſo making them ex- 
hibit to us new ſenſible Iaeas; therefore it is that I have reckon-— 
ed theſe Powers amongſt the ſimple Ideas, which make the com- 


plex ones of the Sorts of Subſtances z though theſe Powers, conſi- 


dered in themſelves, are truly complex {zeas. And in this looſer . 
Senſe, I crave Leave to be underitood, when I name any of theſe 


Potentialities among the ſimple Ideas, which we recollect in our 
Minds, when we think of particular Subſtances. For the Powers 
that are ſeverally in them, are neceſſary to be conſidered, if we 
will have true diſtinct Notions of the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances. 
g. 8. Nor are we to wonder, that Powers make 4, 20% 

a great Part of our complex Ideas of Subſtances ; 8 

ſince their ſecondary Qualities are thoſe, which in moſt of them 
ſerve principally to diſtinguiſh Subſtances one from another, and 
commonly make a conſiderable Part of the complex Nea of the 
ſeveral Sorts of them. For our Senſes failing us in the Diſcovery 
of the Bulk, Texture, and Figure of the minute Parts of Bo- 
dies, on which their real Conſtitutions and Differences depend, 
we are fain to make uſe of their ſecondary Qualities, as the Cha- 
racteriſtical Notes and Marks whereby to frame [eas of them 
in our Minds, and een them one from another. All which 
ſecondary Qualities, as has been ſhewn, are nothing but bare 
Powers. For the Colour and Taſte of Opium, are as well as 
its Soporifick or Anodyne Virtues, meer Powers depending on 
its primary Qualities, whereby it is fitted to produce different 


Operations on different Parts of our Bodies. 


C. 9. 


— 


Your Lordſhip has the Idea of Subſiſting by it (elf, and therefore 
jou conclude, you have a clear and diſtin Idea of the Thing that 


ſubſifts by it ſelf ; which, methinks, 1s all one, as if your Country- 
man ſhould fay, he hath an Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon, that it is a 


Tree of Nature, to need no Prop to lean on for its Support; there- 
| fore he has a clear and diſtinct Idea of a Cedar of Lebanon: Which 


clear and diſtinct Idea, when he comes to examine, is nothiug but 
a general one of a Tree, with which his indetermined 1dea of a Ce- 
dar is confounded. Juſt ſo is the Idea of Subſtance ; which, how- 
ever called clear and diſtin, is confounded with the general indeter- 


| mined Idea of ſomething. But ſuppoſe that the Manner of ſubſiſt- 


ing by its ſelf, give us a clear and diſtinct Idea of Subſtance, how does 
that prove, That upon my Principles we can come d no Certamty of 


| Reaſon, that there is any ſuch Thing as Subſtance in the World? Which 


i the Propoſition to be proved. 
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g. 9. The Ideas that make our complex ones of 

Three ſorts of cor poreal Subſtances, are of theſe three Sort, 
Ideas make Firſt, The Ideas of the primary. Qualities of 
cur complex Things, which are diſcovered by our Senſes, and 
ones of dub. are in them even when we perceive them not; 
ſtances. | ſuch are the Bulk, Figure, Number, Situation 
and Motion of the Parts of Bodies, which ate 

really in them, whether we take notice of them or no. &. 
condly, The ſenſible ſecondary Qualities, which depending 
on theſe, are nothing but the Powers thoſe Subſtances have 
to produce ſeveral 1zeas in us by our Senſes ; which 7eas are 
not in the Things themſelves otherwiſe than as any Thing i 
in its Cauſe. 7 h:iraly, The Aptneſs we conſider in any Sub. 
ſtance, to give or receive {ſuch Alterations of primary Quali 
ties, as that the Subſtance ſo altered ſhould produce in u 
different Ideas from what it did before; theſe are called active 
and paſſive Powers: All which Powers, as far as we have any 
Notice of them, terminate only in ſenſible fimple Teas. For 


whatever Alteration a Load. ſtone has the Power to- make in 


the minute Particles of Iron, we ſhould have no Notion of a: 
ny Power it had at all to operate on Iron, did not its ſen- 


fible Motion diſcover it; and I doubt not; but there are a 


thouſand Changes, that Bodies we daily handle, have a Po- 


er to cauſe in one another, which we never ſuſpect, becauſl: 


they never appear in ſenſible Effects. 

g. 10. Poreers therefore juſtly make à gre 
Powers male Part of our complex Ideas of Subſtances. He 
a great Part that will examine his complex Lea of Gold 
of our comple will find ſeveral of its eas, that make it up, to 
Ideas of Sub. be only Powers, as the Power of being melted, 
Hances. but of not ſpending it ſelf in the Fire; of being 

diſſolved in Ag. Regia, are Iaeas as neceſſary to 
make up our complex Nea of Gold, as its Colour and Weight; 
Which, if duly confidered, are alſo nothing but different Pow- 
ers. For to {peak truly, Yellowneſs is not actually in Gold; but 


is a Power in Gold to produce that Idea in us by our Eyes, 


when placed in a due Light: And the Heat, which we can. 


not leave out of our Idea of the Sun, is no more really in the 


Sun, than the white Colour it introduces into Wax. Theſe arc 
both equally Powers in the Sun, operating by the Motion and 
Figure of its inſenfible Parts, ſo on a Man, as to make him 
have the Idea of Heat; and fo on Wax, as to make it capa- 
ble to produce in a Man the Lea of White, 


9 u 


The now ſe- 
condary Qua- 
lities of Bodies 
would diſap- 
pear, if we 
could diſcover 
the primary 
ones of their 
minute Parts, 
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g. 11. Had we Senſes acute enough to diſ- 
cern the minute Particles of Bodies, and the 
real Conſtitution on which their ſenſible Quali- 
ties depend, I doubt not but they would pro- 
duce quite different Ideas in us; and that which 
s now the yellow Colour of Gold, would then 
diſappear, and inſtead of it, we ſhould ſee an 
admirable Texture of Parts of a certain Size 
and Figure. This Microſcopes plainly diſcover 
to us : For what to our naked Eyes produces a 
certain Colour, is by thus augmenting the Acuteneſs of our 
Senſes, diſcovered to be quite a ditterent Thing ; and the 
thus altering, as it were, the Proportion of the Bulk of the 
minute Parts of a coloured Object to our uſual Sight, produces 
difierent Tdeas from what it did before. Thus Sand, or pound- 
ed Glaſs, which is opaque, and white to the naked Eye, is 
pellucid, in a Microſcope ; and a Hair ſeen this Way, loſes 
its former Colour, and is in a great Meaſure pellucid with a 
Mixture of ſome bright ſparkling Colours, ſuch as appear from 
the Refraction of Diamonds, and other pellucid Bodies. 
Blood to the naked Eye, appears all red ; but by a good 
Microſcope, wherein its lefler Parts appear, ſhews only = 
few Globules of Red, ſwimming in a pellucid Liquor; and 
how theſe red Globules would appear, it Glaſſes could be 
found that yet could magnify them 1000, or 10000 Times 
more, is uncertain. | 85 

6. 12. The infinite wiſe Contriver of us, and 
all Things about us, hath fitted our Senſes, Fa- 
culties, and Organs, to the Conveniences of Lite, ſaned 10 our 
and the Buſineſs we have to do here. We are State. x 
able, by our Senſes, to know, and diſtinguiſh | 
Things; and to examine them ſo far, as to apply them to our 
Uſes, and ſeveral Ways to accommodate the Exigences of this 
Life, We have Infight enough into their admirable Contri- 
rances, and wonderful Effects, to admire and magnify the Wiſ- 
dom, Power, and Goodneſs of their Author. Such a Know- 
ledge as this, which is ſuited to our preſent Condition, we want 
not Faculties to attain. But it appears not, that God intended 
ve ſhould have a perfect, clear, and adequate Knowledge of 
them : That perhaps is not in the Comprehenſion as an 
finite Being. We are furniſhed with Faculties (dull and noel 
a8 they are) to diſcover enough in the Creatures, to lead us to 
tie Knowledge of the Creator, and the Knowledge of our 
Duty ; and we are fitted well enough with Abilities to Py 

| | or 


Our Faculties 
of Diſcovery 
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for the Conveniences of Living: Theſe are our Buſineſs in this 
World. But were our Senſes alter'd, and made much quicker 
and acuter, the Appearence and outward Scheme of Thing 
would have quite another Face to us; and Jam apt to think, 
would be inconſiſtent with our Being, or at leaſt Well-being in 
this Part of the Univerſe, which we inhabit. He that conſider 
how little our Conſtitution is able to bear a Remove into Par 
of this Air, not much higher than that we commonly breathe 
in, will have Reaſon to be ſatisfied, that in this Globe of Earth 
alloted for our Manſion, the All-wiſe Architect has ſuited our 

ans, and the Bodies that are to affect them, one to another, 
If our Senſe of Hearing were but 1000 Times quicker than it 
is, how would a perpetual Noiſe diſtract us. And we ſhould 
in the quieteſt Retirement, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate, 
than in the Middle of a Sea-fight. Nay, if that moſt inſtruc: 
tive of our Senſes, Seeing, were in any Man 1000, or 10000 
Times more acute than it is now by the beſt Microſcope, Thing 
ſeveral Millions of Times leſs than the ſmalleſt Object of hy 
Sight now, would then be viſible to his naked Eyes, and ſo he 
would come nearer the Diſcovery of the Texture and Motiond 
the minute Parts of corporeal Things ; and in many of them, 
probably, get [eas of their internal Conſtitutions : But then he 
would be in a quite different World from other People: Nothing 


would appear the ſame to him, and others: The viſible 12eas of 


every Thing would be different. So that I doubt, whether he, 
and the reſt of Men, could diſcourſe concerning the Objects d 
Sight, or have any Communication about Colours, their Appear: 
ances being ſo wholly different. And perhaps ſuch a Quicknels 
and Tenderneſs of Sight could not endure bright Sun-ſhine, or ſo 
much as open Day-light ; nor take in but a very ſmall Part of 
ny Object at once, and that too only at a very near Diſtance. 
And it by the Help of ſuch Microſcopical Eyes, (if I may ſo 
call them) a Man could penetrate farther than ordinary into 
the ſecret Compoſition, and radical Texture of Bodies, he 
would not make any great Advantage by the Change, if ſuch 
an acute Sight would not ſerve to conduct him to the Mar 
ket and Exchange; if he could not ſes Things he was to avoid 
at a convenient Diſtance, nor diſtinguiſh Things he had to do 
with, by thoſe ſenſible Qualities others do. He that was ſharp 
fighted enough to ſee the Configuration of the minute Par: 
ticles of the Spring of a Clock, and 

ar Structure and Impulſe its elaſtick Motion depends, would 
no doubt diſcover ſomething very admirable ; But if rj : 
.  Tramed, 


obſerve upon what pecul: 
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famed; could not view at once the Hand, and the Characters 
of the Hour-plate, and thereby at a Diſtance ſee what a Clock 
it was; their Owner could not be much benefited by that A- 
cuteneſs ; which, whilſt it diſcovered the ſecret Contrivance 
of the Parts of the Machine, made him loſe its Uſe: 
9. 13. And here give me Leave to propoſe an C gf a. 
extravagant Conjecture of mine, v2. That ſince Moos Spirits. 
we have ſome Reaſon (if there be any Credit to 1 
be given to the Report of Things, that our Philoſophy cannot 
account for,) to imagine, that Spirits can aſſume to themſelves 
Bodies of different Bulk, Figure, and Conformation of Parts. 
Whether one great Advantage ſome of them have over us, may 
not lie in this, that they can ſo frame, and ſhape to themſelves 
Organs of Senſation or Perception, as to ſuit them to their 
preſent Deſign, and the Circumſtances of the Object they 
would conſider. For how much would that Man exceed 
all others in Knowledge, who had but the Faculty ſo to alter 
the Structure of his Eyes, that one Senſe, as to make it capa- 
ble of all the ſeveral Degrees of Viſion, which the Aſſiſtance 
of Glaſſes (caſually at firſt light on) has taught us to conceive ? 
What Wonders would he Lover: who could ſo fit his Eyes 
to all Sorts of Objects, as to ſee, when he pleaſed, the Figure 
and Motion of the minute Particles in the Blood, and other 
Juices of Animals, as diſtinctly as he does, at other Times, the 
Shape and Motion of the Animals themſelves. But to us, in 
our preſent State, unalterable Organs, ſo contrived, as to diſ- 
cover the Figure and Motion of the minute Parts of Bodies, 
whereon depend thoſe ſenſible Qualities we now obſerve in 
them, would, perhaps, be of no Advantage. God has, no 
doubt, made them ſo, as is beſt. for us in our preſent Conditi- 
on. He hath fitted us for the Neighbourhood of the Bodies 
that ſurround us; and we have to do with: And though we 
cannot, by the Faculties we have; attain to a perfect Know- 
ledge of 'Things, yet they will ſerve us well enough for thoſe 
Ends above-mentioned, which are our great Concernment. I 
beg my Reader's Pardon; for laying before him ſo wild a 
Fancy, concerning the Ways of 7 wg i666 in Beings above us: 
But how extravagant ſoever it be, I doubt whether we can 


imagine any Thing about the Knowledge of Angels, but after 
this Manner, ſome Way or other, in Proportion to what we find 
and obſerve in our ſelves. And though we cannot but allow, 
that the infinite Power and Wiſdom of God, may frame Crea- 
tures with a thouſand other Faculties, and Ways of perceiving 
Things without them, than what we have; yet our Thoughts 
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that Angels do ſometimes aſſume Bodies, needs not ſtartle ug 


Complex Ideas the Ideas we have of Subſtances, and the Ways 
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can go no farther than our own, ſo impoſſible it is for us w 


enlarge our very Gueſſes beyond the Ideas received from our 
own Senſation and Reflection. The Suppoſition, at leaf}, 


fince ſome cf the moiſt ancient, and molt learned Fathers of the 
Church, ſeemed to believe, that they had Bodies: And this 
is certain, that their State and Way of Exiſtence, is unknoyn 
to us. 

C. 14. But to return to the Matter in Hand; 


of aubjiances. we come by them; I ſay, our ſpecijick Ideas 
Ps Subſtances are nothing elſe but a Collection of i 
certain Number of ſimple Ideas, ccnfidered as united in one 
Thing. Theſe Teas of Subſtances, though they are common. 
ly called fimple Apprehenſions, and the Names of them ſimple 
Terms; yet in effect, are complex and compounded. Thus 
the Nea which an Eugliſh- man fignifies by the Name Su 
is white Colour, long Neck, red Beak, black Legs, and whole 
Feet, and all theſe of a certain Size, with a Power of ſwim- 
ming in the Water, and making a certain Kind of Noiſe, 
and, perhaps to a Man who has long obſerved thoſe K ind d 
Birds, ſome other Properties, which all terminate in ſenſible 
ſimple Ileas, all united in one common Subject. 
9. 15. Befides the complex [eas we have d 
Idea f Spiri- material ſenſible Subſtances, of which I haxe 
tual Subſtan- laſt ſpoken, by the fimple eas we have taken 
ces, as clear as from thoſe Operations of our own Minds, which 
of boduly Sub- we experiment daily in our ſelves, as Thinking, 
ſtances, Underſtanding, Willing, Knowing, and Power 
| of beginning Motion, Ec. co-exiſtins in ſome 
Subſtance, we are able to frame he complex Idea of an imma. 
terial Spirit. And thus, by putting together the Leas d 


Thinking, Perceiving, Liberty, and Power of-moving them. 


ſelves and other 'Things, we have as clear a Perception and 
Notion of immaterial Subſtances, as we have of material. For 


| 8 together the Igeas of Thinking and Willing, or the 


ower of ee or quieting 1 Motion, joined to Sub- 
ſtance, of which we have no diſtinct lea, we have the Les 


of an immaterial Spirit; and by putting together the eas of 


coherent ſolid Parts, and a Power of being moved, joined 
with Subſtance, of which likewiſe we have no poſitive Nel, 
we have the Idea of Matter. The one is as clear and diſtinct 
an Ilea, as the other: The Nea of Thinking, and moving 4 
Body, being as clear and diſtin& Leas, as the Leas of Exten- 
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us to Ml fon, Solidity, and being moved. For our Nea of Subſtance 
Im our is equally obſcure, or none at all in both; it is but a ſup 
lea MW ſed, I know not what, to ſupport thoſe Teas we call Acci- 
tle us WM dents. It is for Want of Reflogtion, that we are apt to think, 
of the that our Senſes ſhew us nothing but material Things. Every 
d this A& of Senſation, when duly conſidered, gives us an equal 


«now Ml View of both Parts of Nature, the Corporeal and Spiritual. 


For whilſt I know, by Seeing or Hearing, Ec. that there is 


Tand, ſome Corporeal Being without me, the Object of that Senſa- 
Way tion, I do more 9 know, that there is ſome Spiritual 
leas of MW Being within me, that ſees and hears. This I mult be con- 
n of off vinced cannot be the Action of bare inſenſible Matter; nor 


n on ever could be without an immaterial thinking Being. 

mon-. F. 16. By the complex Nea of extended, figu- No Ides 

ſimple red, coloured, and all other ſenſible Qualities, abſtratt Subs 
Thu which is all that we know of it, we are as far ffance. 

Swan, WM from the Idea of the Subſtance of Body, as if | 
whole we knew nothing at all: Nor after all the Acquaintance and 
wim-W Familiarity, which we imagine we Have with Matter, and the 


Noiſe, I many Qualities Men aſſure themſelves they perceive and know . 


ind fil in Bodies, will it, perhaps, upon Examination be found, that 
nfible MM they have any wore, or clearer, primary Ideas belonging to Body, 

than they have belonging to immaterial Spirit. 1 
ave d . 17. Tye primary Ideas we have peculiar to 


hae Body, as e ee to Spirit, are the The Coheſion of 


taken Cobeſior of ſolid, and conſequently ſeparable ſolid Parts, and 


which Parts, and a Power of ccmmemicating Motion by Imtulſe. the ; 
1king I Inpulſe. Theſe, I think, are the original Ideas Primary Ideas 


Power proper and peculiar to Body; for Figure is but of Body. 


ſome the Conſequence of finite Extenfion. 


mm F. 18. 7 he Ideas we have belonging, and pe- 7 

as ol har to Spirit, are Thinking, —. Will, or a ES 
them Power of putting Body into Motion by Thought, primary Ideas 
and and, which is conſequent to it, Liberty. For as of Spirit. 

|. For Body cannot but communicate its Motion by Im- 

Ir the _ to another Body, which it meets with at reſt, ſo the 
Sub- ind can put Bodies into Motion, or forbear to do ſo, as it 
Lies I pleaſes. Ihe Leas of Exiſtence, Duration, and Mobility, are 
eas of common to them both. 5 

oined F. 19. There is no Reaſon why it ſhould be 

Tae, thought ſtrange, that I make Mobility belong to Spirits capable 
ſtindt Hirit: For having no other Nea of Motion, but of Motion. 

ing Change of Diſtance, with other Beings, that are LE” 
xten· ¶ conſidered as at reſt; and finding, that Spirits, as well as Bo- 


ſion, R 2 | | dies, 


q 
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dies, cannot operate but where they are, and that Spirits do 
operate at ſeveral Times in ſeveral Places, 1 cannot but attti. 
bute Change of Place to all finite Spirits; (for of the infinite 
Spirit, I ſpeak not here.) For my Soul being a real Being, a 
well as my Body, is certainly as capable of changing Diſtance 
with any other Body, or Being, as Body it felf, and ſo l 
capable of Motion. And if a Mathematician can confider 
a certain Diſtance, or a Change of that Diſtance between 
two Points, one may certainly conceive a Diſtance, and x 
Change of Diſtance between two Spirits; and ſo conceine 
their Motion, their Approach or Removal, one from ano- 
ther. | | | 

g. 20. Every one finds in himſelf, that his Soul can think, 
will, and operate on his Body, in the Place where thar is; 
but cannot operate on a Body, or in a Place, an hundred 
Miles diſtant from it. No Body can imagine, that his Soul 
can think, or move a Body at Oxford, whilit he is at London; 
and cannot but know, that being united to his Body, it con- 
ſtantly changes Place all the whole Journey, between Oxfor 
and London, as the Coach or Horſe does, that carries him; 
and I think may be ſaid to be truly all that while in Motion, 
or if that will not be allowed to afford us a clear Idea enough 
of its Motion, its being ſeparated from the Body in Death, 1 
think, will: For to e it as going out of the Body, or 
ee it, and yet to have no Iñea of its Motion, feems to me 
impoſſible. 5 | : 15 

F. 21. It it be ſaid by any one, that it cannot change Place, 
becauſe it hath none, tor Spirits are not in Loco, but Li; | 
ſuppoſe that Way of Talking, will not now be of much Weight 
to many in an Age that is not much diſpoſed to admire, ot 
ſuffer themſelves to be deceived by ſuch unintelligible Ways 
of Speaking. But if any one thinks there is any Senſe in that 
Diſtinction, and that it is applicable to our preſent Purpoſe, | 
defire him to put it into intelligible agli ; and then from 
thence draw a Reaſon to ſhew, that immaterial Spirits are 
not capable of Motion. Indeed, Motion cannot be attributed 


to GOD, not becauſe he is an immaterial, but becauſe he is 
an infinite Spirit. 7 ES 
| 6. 22. Let us compare then our complex Lea 
Idea of S of an immaterial Spirit, with our complex Libs 
and Body com- of Body, and ſee 9 there be any more Ob- 
pared. ſcurity in one, than in the other, and in which 

moit. Our Idea of Body, as I think, is an ex- 
tended ſolid Subſtance, capable of communicating Motion by | 
, LL... > 


Impulſe: And our Idea of our Soul, as an immateria! Spirit, 


infnir s of a Subſtance that thinks, and has a Power of exciting 


Motion in Body, by Will, or Thought. Theſe, I think, are 
ur complex Ideas of Soul and Body, as contra-diſtinguiſped; 
and now let us examine which has moſt Obſcurity in it, and 


_ Difficulty to be apprehended. I know, that People, whoſe 
tee Thoughts are immerſed in Matter, and have ſo ſubjected their 
and 2 Minds to their Senſes, that they ſeldom reflect on any T hing 
nceine beyond them, are apt to ſay, they cannot F a think- 
1 ano. ing Thing, which, perhaps, is true: But I affirm, when they 


conſider it well, they can no more comprehend an extended 
think Thing. ä . 
6. 23. If any one ſay, he knows not what tis Cobeſronof ſolid 
ndred thinks in him; he means, he knows not what the % in Body, 
Subſtance is of that thinking Thing: No more, 49 hard to be 
ſay I, knows he what the Subſtance is of that ſo- wet 25 
id Thing. Farther, if he ſays, he knows not how Thinking in a 


ford he thinks 1 anſwer, Neither knows he how he Soul. 


him: Wis extended ; how the ſolid Parts of Body are united, or co- 
otion, here together to make Extenſion. For though the Preſſure of 
ouph the Particles of Air may account for the Coheſion of ſeveral Parts 


tb, / Marrer, that are groſſer than the Particles of Air, and have 


Pores leſs than the Corpuſcles of Air; yet the Weight, or Preſ- 
ſure of the Air, will not explain, nor can be a Cauſe of the Co- 
herence of the Particles of Air themſelves. And if the Preſſure 
of the Æther, or any ſubtiler Matter than the Air, may unite 
and hold faſt together the Parts of a Particle of Air, as well 
other Bodies; yet it cannot make Bonds for it ſelf, and hold 
together the Parts that make up every the leaſt Corpuſcle of that 
Materia ſubtilis. So that that Hypotheſis, how ingeniouſly 
ſoever explained, by ſhewing, that the Parts of ſenſible Bodies 
are held together by the Preſſure of other external inſenfible 
Bodies, reaches not the Parts of the Ather it ſelf; and by how 
much the more evident it proves, that the Parts of other Bodies 
are held together, by the external Preſſure of the Æther, and 
can have no other conceivable Cauſe of their Coheſion and Uni- 
on, by ſo much the more it leaves us in the Dark concerning 
the Cohefion of the Parts of the Corpuſcles of the Æther it 


ing Bodies, and diviſible; nor yet how their Parts cohere, they 
wanting that Cauſe of Coheſion, which is given of the Coheſi- 

on of the Parts of all other Bodies. Z 
g. 24. But in Truth, the Preſſure of any ambient Fluid, how 
iſs; ereat ſoever, can be no intelligible 8 of the Coheſion of ET 
| 3 1 arts 
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ſelf; which we can neither conceive without Parts, they be- 
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| farther, nor otherwiſe extended, than by the Union and 
Coheſion of its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill comprehend 
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Parts of Matter. For though ſuch a Preſſure may hinder 
the Avulſion of two poliſhed Superficies one from another, ina 
Line perpendicular to them, as in the Experiment of two po- 
liſhed Marbles ; yet it can never, in the leaſt, hinder the 8e. 
paration by a Motion, in a Line parallel tot zoſe Surfaces : Be. 


_ cauſe the ambient Fluid, having a full Liberty to ſucceed in 


each Point of Space, deſerted by a lateral Motion, refiſts ſuch 
a Motion of Bodies ſo þ no more than it would reſi 
the Motion of that Body, were it on all Sides invironed by 
that Fluid, and touched no other Body: And therefore, if 
there were no other Cauſe of Coheſion, all Parts of Bodies 
mult be eafily ſeparable by ſuch a lateral ſliding Motion. For 
if the Preſſure of the Æther be the adequate Cauſe of Coheſion, 
where-ever that Cauſe operates not, there can be no Coheſion, 
And fince it cannot operate againſt ſuch a lateral Separation, 
(as has been ſhewed) K in every imaginary Plain, 
interſecting any Maſs of Matter, there could be no more Co- 


heſion, than of two poliſhed Surfaces, which will always, no. 


withſtanding any imaginable Preſſure of a Fluid, eafily {lide 
one from another. So that perhaps, how clear an Je 
ſoever we think we have of the Extenfion of Body, which 
is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts, he that ſhall 
well confider it in his Mind, may have Reaſon to conclude, 
That ttis as eaſie for him to have à clear Idea, how the Su 
thinks, as how Body 1s eutended. For ſince Body is 10 


the Extenſion of Body, without underſtanding wherein con. 
fiſts the Union and Cohefion of its Parts ; which ſeems to me 
as incomprehenſible, as the Manner of thinking, ang how iti 
erformed, 
9. 25. I allow it is uſual for moſt People to wonder, how 
any one ſhould find a Dfficulty in what they think they ever 
Day obſerve. Do we not ſee, will they be ready to ſay, the 
Parts of Bodies ſtick firmly together? Is there any Thing mon 
common ? And what Doubt can there be made of it ? And the 
like, I ſay, concerning Thinking and voluntary Motion: Do we 
not every Moment experiment it in our ſelves, and therefore 
can it be doubted ? The Matter of Fact is clear, I confeſs ; but 
when we would a little nearer look into it, and conſider hov 
it is done, there, I think, we are a Loſs, both in the one 


and the other; and can as little underſtand how the Part 


of Body cohere, as how we our ſelves perceive, or move. | 
would have any one intelligibly explain to me, how the Part 
HISIDIY ep Sada 
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hinde WM of Gold, or Braſs, (that but now in Fuſion were as looſe from 
er, ina None another, as the Particles of Water, or the Sands of an 
wo vo. Hour-glaſs,) come in a few Moments to be ſo united, and adhere - 
the N. b ſtrongly one to another, that the utmoſt Force of Mens 
s: Be. Ams cannot ſeparate them: And conſidering Man will, I ſup- 
ceed in M poſe, be here at a Loſs, to ſatisfie his own, or another Man's 
ts ſuch Underſtanding. UE | 
1 reſo 9. 26. The little Bodies that compoſe that Fluid, we call 
ed by /47e7, are ſo extremely ſmall, that I never heard of any 
fore, one, who by a Microſcope (and yet I have heard of ſome, 
Bodies that have magnified to 10000 ; nay to much above io0000 
n. Fal Limes) pretended to perceive their diſtinct Bulk, Figure, 
heſion Wl or Motion: And the Particles of Mater are alſo ſo perfectly 
heſion MW looſe one from another, that the leaſt Force ſenſibly ſepa- 
ration Ml rates them. Nay, if we confider their perpetual Motion, 
Plain, we muſt allow them to have no Coheſion one with ano- 
re Co. ther 5 and yet let but a ſharp Cold come, and they unite, 
s, Not the conſolidate, theſe little Atoms cohere, and are not, 
y flick without great Force, ſeparable. He that could find the Bonds 
n J that tie theſe Heaps of looſe little Bodies together ſo firmly; 
which hs that could make known the Cement that makes them 
t ſhall tick ſo faſt one to another, would diſcover a great, and 
clude het unknown Secret: And yet when that was done, would 
ve Sl be de far enough from making the Extenfion of Bod 

is nol (hich is the Coheſion of its ſolid Parts) intelligible, till he 
1 and could ſhew wherein conſiſted the Union, or Conſolidation 
chend of the Parts of thoſe Bonds, or of that Cement, or of the 
in con caſt Particle of Matter that exiſts. Whereby it appears, that 
to mel this 12 and ſuppoſed obvious Quality of Body, will be 
w it bund, when examined, to be as incomprehenſible, as any 
Thing belonging to our Minds, and 4 ſolid extended Subſtance, 


bor © hard to be conceived, as a thinking immaterial one, whatever 

| ever Difficulties ſome would raiſe againſt it. | 
y, the . 9 _27- For to extend our 'Thoughts a little farther, that 
mon Preſſure which is brought to explain the Coheſion of Bodies, 
1d the! is as unintelligible as the Coheſion it ſelf. For if Matter be 
No well confidered, as no doubt it is, finite, let any one ſend his Con- 
reforelſfl femplation to the Extremities of the Univerſe, and there ſee 
; buff what conceivable Hoops, what Bond he can imagine to hold 


this Maſs of Matter in ſo cloſe a Preſſure together, from whence 
> one Steel has its Firmneſs, and the Parts of a Diamond their Hard- 
part neſs and Indiffolubility. If Matter be finite, it muſt have its 
e. Extremes; and there mult be ſomething to hinder it from ſcat- 
Pari tering aſunder, If, to avoid this Difficulty, any one will throw 
of | „„ - himſelf 


r how 
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himſelf into the Suppoſition and Abyſs of infinite Matter, let 
him confider what Light he thereby brings to the Coheſion of 
Body; and whether he be ever the nearer making it intelligi. 
ble, by reſolving it into a Suppoſition, the moſt abſurd and 
molt incomprehenſible of all other: So far is our Extenſion of 
Body (which is nothing but the Coheſion of ſolid Parts,) from 
being clearer, or more diſtinct, when we would enquire into 
the Nature, Cauſe, or Manner of it, than the Ide of Think- 
ing. | | 
#91 F. 28. Another Lea we have of Body, is the 
Communica- Power of Communication of Motion by ſmpulſe ; 
rion of Motion and of our Souls, the Power of excit:ng of Moti- 
by Impulſe, or on by Thought. Theſe Ideas, the one of Body, 
Thought, e- the other of our Minds, every Day's Experience 
qually intelli- clearly furniſhes us with: But if here again we 
Zible. enquire how this is done, we are equally in the 
| Dark. For in the Communication of Motion br 
Impulſe, wherein as much Motion is loſt to one” Body, as i; 
got to the other, which is the ordinarieſt Caſe, we can hav: 
no other Conception, but of the paſſing of Motion out of one 
Body into another; which, I think, is as obſcure and uncon- 
ceivable, as how our Minds move or ſtop our Bodies by 
Thought; which we every Moment find they do. The In- 
creaſe of Motion by Impulſe, which is obſerved or believed 
Jometimes to happen, is yet harder to be underſtood. We have by 
daily Experence, clear Evidence of Motion produced both by 
Impulſe, and by Thought: but the Manner how, hardiy comes 
within our Comprehenſion ; we are equally at a Loſs in both. 
So that however we confider Motion, and its Communication 
either from Body or Spirit, zhe Idea which belongs to Spirit, 
7s at leaſt as clear, as that that belongs to Body, And if we 
conſider the active Power of moving, or, as I may call it Ac 
z1vity, it is much clearer in Spirit, than Body, fince two Bodies, 
placed by one another at reſt, will never afford us the Teas 
of Power in the one to move the other, but by a borrowed 
Motion: Whereas the Mind, every Day, affords Ideas of an 
active Power of moving of Bodies; nl therefore it is worth 
our Conſideration, whether active Power be not the proper 
Attribute of Spirits, and paſſive Power of Matter. Lone 
m-v be conjectured, that created Spirits are not totally ſe- 
parate from Matter, becauſe they are both active and paſ- 
five. Pure Spirit, 272. God, is only active; pure Matter 
is o1lv paſſive; thoſe Beings that are both active and paſſive, we 
may judge to partake of both. But be that as it will, I think, 
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we have as many, and as clear Ideas belonging to Spirit, as 
we have belonging to Body, the Subſtance of each being equal- 
y unknown to us; and the Lea of Thinking in Spirit, as clear 
as of Extenſion in Body; and the Communication of Motion 
by Thought, which we attribute to Spirit, is as evident as that 
by Impulſe, which we aſcribe to Body. Conſtant Experience 
makes us ſenſible of both of theſe, though our narrow Under- 
ſtandings can comprehend neither. For when the Mind would 
look beyond thoſe original eas we have from Senſation or Re- 
lection, and penetrate into their Cauſes and Manner of Producti- 
on, = find ſtill it diſcovers nothing but its own Short-fight- 
edneſs. „ A 

9. 29. To conclude ; Senſation convinces us, that there are 
ſolid extended Subſtances ; and Reflection, that there are think- 
ing ones: Experience aſſures us of the Exiſtence of ſuch Beings 3 
and that the one hath a Power to move Body by Impulſe, the 
other by Thought; this we cannot doubt of. Experience, I ſay, 
every Moment furniſhes us with the clear [zeas, both of the one 
and the other. But beyond theſe Leas, as received from their 
proper Sources, our Faculties will not reach. If we would en- 
quire farther into their Nature, Cauſes, and Manner, we per- 
ceive not the Nature of Extenſion clearer than we do of Think- 
ing. If we would explain them any farther, one is as eaſie as 
the other; and there is no more Difficulty to conceive how a 
Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Thought ſet Body into Mo- 
tion, than how a Subſtance we know not, ſhould by Impulſe 


| ſet Body into Motion. So that we are no more able to diſcover 


wherein the eas belonging to Body conſiſt, than thoſe belong- _ 
ing to Spirit. From whence it ſeems probable to me, that the 
fmple Ideas we receive from Senſation and Reflection, are the 
Boundaries of our Thoughts ; beyond which, the Mind, what- 
ever Efforts it would make, is not able to advance one Jot; nor 
can it make any Diſcoveries, when it would pry into the Nature 
and hidden Cauſes of thoſe Leas. 1 1 
9. 30. So that, in ſhort the Idea we have Idea ef Body 

Hirit, compared with the Idea we have of Body, and Spirit 


ſtands thus: The Subſtance of Spirit is unknown compared. 
vous; and ſo is the Subſtance of Body equally un- 


known to us: Two primary Qualities or Properties of Body, 
dix. ſolid coherent Parts and Impulſe, we have diſtinct clear /- 
7as of: So likewiſe we know, and have diſtinct clear [eas of two 
primary Qualities or Properties of Spirit, viz. Thinking, and a 
Power of Action; 7. e. a Power of beginning, or ſtopping ſe- 
veral Thoughts or Motions. We have alſo the Leas of ſevery} 
. | Quali ies 
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Qualities inherent in Bodies, and have the clear diſtinct Dea 
ot them: Which Qualities, are but the various Modifications 
of the Extenſion of cohering ſolid Parts, and their Motion. 
We have likewiſe the Ideas of ſeveral Modes of Thinking, 
vis. Believing, Doubting, Intending, Fearing, Hoping ; all 
which, are but the ſeveral Modes of Thinking. We have alſo 
the [zeas of Willing, and moving the Body conſequent to it, 
and with the Body it ſelf too ; for, as has been ſhewed, Spirit 
is capable of Motion. | ; 

g. 31. Laſtly, If this Notion of immaterial 
The Notion of Spirit may have, perhaps, ſome Difficulties in it, 
Spirit involves not eaſy to be explained, we have therefore no 
no more Diff- more Reaſon to 3 doubt the Exiſtence of 
e of ſuch Spirits, than we have to deny, or doubt the 
Body. Exiſtence of Body; becauſe the Notion of Body 
| iscumbered with ſome Difficulties very hard, and, 
perhaps, impoſſible to be explained, or underſtood by us. 
For I would fain have inſtanced any Thing in our Notion 
of Spirit more perplexed, or nearer a Contradiction, than 
the very Notion of Body includes in it; the Diviſibility 7 in- 


finitum of any finite Extenfion, involving us, whether we grant 


or deny it, in Conſequences impoſſible to be explicated, or 
made in our Apprehenſions conſiſtent; Conſepuences that carry 
greater Difficulty, and more apparent Abſurdity, than any 
Thing can follow from the Notion of an immaterial knowing 
Subſtance. - 5 
g. 32. Which we are not all to wonder at, 
We know no- ſince we having but ſome few ſuperficial 
thing beyond Jaeas of Things, diſcovered to us only by the 
our ſimple , Senſes from without, or by the Mind, reflecting 
Ideas. on what it experiments in it ſelf within, have 

no Knowledge beyond that, much leſs of the in- 


\ ternal Conſtitution, and true Nature of Things, being deſtitute 
of Faculties to attain it, And therefore experimenting and 
diſcovering in our {ſelves Knowledge, and the Power of volun- 


tary Motion, as certainly as we experiment, or diſcover in 
Things without us, the Cohefion and Separation of ſolid Parts, 
which is the Extenſion and Motion of Bodies; 2ve have as much 
Reaſon to be ſatisfies with our Notion of immaterial Spirit, s 
evith our Not ion of Body; and the Exiſtence of the one, as well 
as the other. For it being no more a ContradiQion, that 
Thinking ſhould exiſt, avis and independent from 
Solidity, than it is a Contradiction, that Solidity ſhould 
exiſt, ſeparate and independent from Thinking, they being 


both 


— Gy — . 


aa 4 as toms — 


alſo of the Duration of Exiſtence, without Beginning or End; 
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both but ſimple eas, independent one from another; and 
having as clear and diſtinct 12eas in us of Thinking, as of So- 
idity, I know not why we may not as well allow a thinking 
Thing without Solidity, f. e. inamaberial, to exiſt, as a ſolid 
Thing without Thinking, 1. e. Matter, to exilt ; eſpecially 
fince it is no harder to conceive how Thinking ſhould exiſt 
without Matter, than how Matter ſhould think. For whenſo- 
ever we would proceed beyond theſe fimple eas, we have 
from Senſation and Reflection, and dive farther into the Na- 
ture of 2 we fall preſently into Darkneſs and Obſcuri- 
ty, Perplexedneſs and Difficulties; and can diſcover nothing 
farther, but our own Blindneſs and Ignorance. But which ever 
of theſe complex Heas be cjeareſt, that of Body, or immate- 
rial Spirit, this is evident, that the ſimple Ideas that make 
them up, are no qther than what we have received from Sen- 
ſation or Reflection; and ſo is it of all our other Aas of Sub- 
ances, even of God himſelf. . 

g. 33. Fot if we examine the Lea we have of 
the incomprehenſible ſupreme Being, we ſhall 
find, that we come by it the ſame Way; and that 
the complex Ideas we have both of God, and ſeparate Spirits, 
are made up of the ſimple eas we receive from Reflection: 
v. g. having from what we experiment in our ſelves, got the 
eas of Exiſtence and Duration; of Knowledge and Power; 
of Pleaſure and Happineſs ; and of ſeveral other Qualities and 
Powers, which it is * to have, than to be without: When 
we would frame an Idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the ſupreme 
Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our Idea of Infinite; 
and ſo putting them together, make our complex Idea of Goa. 
For that the Mind has ſuch a Power of enlarging ſome of its 
Teas, received from Senſation and Reflection, bo been al- 
ready ſhewed. | 5 

6. 34. If I find that I know ſome few Things, and ſome of 
them, or all, perhaps, imperfectly, I can frame an [rea of 
knowing twice as many; which I can double again, as often 
as I can add to Number; and thus enlarge my Idea of Know- 
ledge, by EY its Comprehenſion to all Things exiſting, 
or poſſible: The ſame alſo I can do of knowing them more 
perfectly; 7. e. all their Qualities, Powers, Cauſes, Conſe- 
quences, and Relations, E5c. till all be perfectly known that is 
in them, or can any Way relate to them; and thus frame the 
Ilea of infinite or boundleſs Knowledge: The ſame may alſo 
be done of Power, till we come to that we call infinite; and 


Idea of God. 


and 
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and ſo frame the 7ea of an eternal Being. The Degrees 
or Extent, wherein we aſcribe Exiſtence, * Wiſdom, 
aud al other Perfections (which we can have any [eas of) 
io that Sovereign Being, Which we call God, being all bound- 
leſs and infinite, we frame the beſt Idea of him our Minds 
are capable of: All which is done, I fay, by enlarging thoſe 
ſimple 12eas we have taken from the Coating of our own 
Minds, by Reflection; or by our Senſes, from exterior 
wh to that Vaſtneſs, to which Infinity can extend 
them. | | 


g. 35. For it is Infinity, which joined to-our 
Idea of God, Ideas of Exiſtence, Power, Knowledge, c. makes 
that complex Idea, whereby we repreſent to our 
ſelves the beſt we can, the ſupreme Being. For tho' in his own 
Eflence, (which certainly we do not know, not knowing the 
real Eflence of a Pebble, or a Fly, or of our own ſelves) God 
be fimple and uncompounded ; yet, I think, I may ſay we have 
no other ea of him, but a complex one of Exiftence; Know- 
ledge, Power, Happineſs, &c. infinite and eternal: Which are 
all diſtinct Iaeas, and ſome of them being relative, are again 
, compounded of others; all which being, as has been ſhewn, 
originally got from Senſation and Reflection, go to make up the tere 
ea or Notion we have of God. | 
. 36. This farther is to be obſerved, that and 
No Ideas in there is no Idea we attribute to God, bating Infi- Cor 
our complex nity, which is not alſo a Part of our complex I- 8155 
we I Ft] F „ ea of other Spirits. Becauſe, being capable 0 
0 8% of no other fimple Ideas, belonging to any Thing Per 


= ua + 4 but Body, but thoſe which by Reflection we re- 01 


— 


ion, ceive from the Operation of aur Minds, we can at- hm 
tribute to Spirits no other, but what we receive Re 

from thence : And all the Difference we can put between them An 
in our Contemplation of Spirits, is only in the ſeveral Extents . 
and Degrees of their Knowledge, Power, Dyration, Happineſs, 2 
Sc. For that in our Naeas, as well of Spirits, as of other Things, Po 
we are #eſtrainea to thoſe we receive from Senſation and Reflection, 550 
is evident from hence, that in our Ideas of Spirits, how much 10 
ſoever advanced in Perfection beyond thoſe of Bodies, even to lit 
that of Infinite, we cannot yet have any lea of the Manner, un 
wherein they diſcover their Thoughts one to another: Though a 
we mult neceſſarily conclude, that ſeparate Spirits, which are 00 
Beings that have perfecter Knowledge, and greater Happineſs hs 
than we, mult needs have alſo a perfecter Way of communi- Y 
cating their Thoughts, than we have, who are fain to make } 


Uſe 
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Uſe of corporeal. Signs, and particular Sounds, which are there- 
fore of molt general Uſe, as being the beſt and quickeſt we are 
tapable of. But of immediate Communication, having no Ex- 

eriment in our ſelves, and, conſequently, no Notion of it at all, 


we have no Idea, how Spirits, which ute not Words, can with 


Quickneſs, or much leſs, how Spirits that have no Bodies, can 
be Maſters of their own Thoughts, and communicate or conceal 


them at Pleaſure, though we cannot but neceſſarily ſuppoſe 


they have ſuch a Power. 

9. 37. And thus we have ſeen, what Kina of 
Ideas We have of Subſtances of all Kinds, wherein Recapitula- 
they conſiſt, and how we come by them. From 7107. 
whence, I think, it is very evident, | 
_ Firſt, That all our Teas of the ſeveral Sorts of Subſtances, 
are nothing but Collections of ſimple Ideas, with a Suppoſition 


of ſomething, to which they belong, and in which they ſubſiſt; 


though of this ſuppoſed ſomething, we have no clear diſtinct 
Idea at all. 8 | | | 
Secondly, That all the fimple Teas, that thus united in one 
common Subſtrarum, make up our complex Teas of ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Subſtances, are no other but ſuch as we have 
received from Senſation or Reflection. So that even in thoſe, 
which we think we are moſt intimately acquainted with, 


and come neareſt the Comprehenſion of our moſt enlarged 
Conceptions, cannot reach beyond thoſe fimple Leas. And 


even in thoſe, which ſeem moſt remote from all we have 
to do with, and do infinitely furpaſs any Thing we can 
perceive in our ſelves by Reflection, or diſcover by Senſati- 
on in other Things, we can attain to nothing but thoſe 


ſimple eas, which we originally received from Senſation or 


Reflection, as is evident in the complex Heas we have of 
Angels, and particularly of God himſelf, 1 
7 hiraly, That moſt of the ſimple eas, that make up our 


complex Ideas of Subſtances, when truly confidered, are only 
Powers, however we are apt to take them for poſitive Quali- 


ties; v. g. the greateſt Part of the eas, that make our complex 
Ilea of Gold, are Yellowneſs, great Weight, Ductility, Fuſibi- 
lity, and Solubility, in Ag. Regia, c. all united together in an 
unknown S1bſtratum ; all which Teas are nothing elſe but ſo 
many Relations to other Subſtances, and are not really in the 
Gold, confidered barely in it ſelf, tho” they depend on thoſe 
real and primary Qualities of its internal Conſtitution, where- 
by it has a Fitneſs, differently to operate, and be operated on 
by ſeveral other Subſtances, a | 

1 CHAP. 
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270 Of Collective Ideas of Sub ſtances. 
Fu | aide — — ue to 
5 | at lea 
| : theſe 
£ On ; le lation 
Of Collective Ideas of Subſiances. nol 
| | | 2 ting 
| * Eſides theſe complex Leas of ſeveral . 
One Idea. B ſingle Subſtances, as of Man, Horſe, I nite; 
„ | Gold, Violet, Apple, Cc. the Mind WW there 
hath alſo complex collective Taeas of Subſtances; which I ſo ¶ cannd 
call, becauſe ſuch Ideas are made up of many particular Sub- viſib! 
ſtances conſider'd together, as united into one Idea, and which | 
ſo joined, are looked on as one; v. g. the Idea of ſuch a Co- 
lection of Men as make an Army, though conſiſting of a great 
Number of diſtinct Subſtances, is as much one [es as the 
Nea of a Man: And the great collective Idea of all Bodies 
whatſoever ſignified by the Name World, is as much one 
Iiea, as the Idea of any the leaſt Particle of Matter in it; it 
ſufficing to the Unity of any Lea, that it be conſidered as one 
Repreſentation, or Picture, though made up never ſo many 
Particulars. | | . 1. 
| g. 2. Theſe collective 1zeas of Subſtances, the MI 
Made by the Mind makes by its Power of Compoſition, and 
Power of com- uniting ſeverally, either ſimple or complex 1ca it ge 
poſing in the into one, as it does by the ſame Faculty make the ¶ ſtane 
Mind. complex Iaeas of particular Subſtances, conſiſting I that 
of an Aggregate of divers ſimple Ideas, united in I it ſe 
one Subſtance: And as the Mind, by putting together the re: form 
peated [eas of Unity, makes the collective Mode, or complex ¶ that 
17ea of any Number, as a Score, or a Groſs, Sc. So by put- I carr 
ting together ſeveral particular Subſtances, it makes collective ¶ port 
Leas of Subſtances, as a Troop, an Army, a Swarm, a City, fitiv. 
a Fleet; each of which, every one finds, that he repreſents io to le 
his own Mind, by one Idea, in one View; and ſo under that Ii to {{ 
Notion conſiders thoſe ſeveral Things as perfectly one, as one il the 
Ship, or one Atom. Nor is it harder to conceive, how an Army Min 
of ten thouſand Men ſhould make one Idea than how a Man into 
ſhould make one 7zea; it being as eaſie to the Mind, to unite in- ¶ fide 
to one the Idea of a great Number of Men, and confider it a: com 
one, as it is to unite into one Particular, all the diſtin [eas Caj. 
that make up the Compoſition of a Man, and confider them a- tion 
together as one, | | „„ Caj 


to ſomething diſtinct from it, are what we call Relatives; and 


RI ATI. 


9. 3. Amongſt ſuch Kind of collective Leas, ö of 
are to be counted moſt Part of artificial Things, All artificial i 
at leaſt ſuch of them as are made up of diſtinct Things are i 
Subſtances : And in Truth, if we confider all collective i 


— 


theſe collective Ideas aright, as ARMY, Conſtel- Ideas. 

lation, Univerſe, as they are united into ſo many 

ſingle Leas, they are but the artificial Draughts of the Mind, 
bringing Things very remote, and independent on one another, 
into one View, the better to contemplate, and diſcourſe of them, 
united into one Conception, and fignified by one Name. For 
there are no Things ſo remote, nor ſocontrary, which the Mind 
cannot, by this Art of Compoſition, bring into one Tea, as is 
viſible in that ſignified by the Name Unverſe. 
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C H A . : 
Of RELATION. 


lex, that the Mind has of Things, as Hat. 

they are in themſelves, there are others | 
it gets from their Compariſon one with another. The Under- 
ſtanding, in the Confideration of any Thing, is not confined to 
that preciſe Object: It can carry any Idea, as it were, beyond 
it ſelt, or, at leaſt, look beyond it, to ſee how it ſtands in Con- 

formity to any other. When the Mind ſo conſiders one Thing, 
that it does, as it were, bring it to, and ſet it by another, and 
carry its View from one to t'other : This is, as the Words im- 
port, Relation and Reſpect; and the Denominations given to po- 
tive Things, intimating that Reſpect, and ſerving as Marks 
to lead the Thoughts beyond the Subject it ſelf denominated, 


. 1 Bie, the Ideas, whether fimple or com- Relation, 


the Things ſo brought together, Related. Thus, when the 
Mind conſiders Cajus, as ſuch a pofitive Being, it takes nothing 
into that Idea, but what really exiſts in Cajus ; v. g. when I con- 
ſider him as Man, I have nothing in my Mind, but the 
complex Idea of the Species, Man. So likewiſe, when I ſay 
Cajus is a white Man, I have nothing but the bare Conſidera- 
tion of Man, who hath that white Colour. But when I give 


Cajns the Name Husband, I intimate ſome other Perſon : ano 
| ES h © - When 


. 


tain Relations. | 
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when I give him the Name I hiter, I intimate ſome othet 
Thing. In both Caſes my Thought is led to ſomething be. 
yond Cajus, and there are two Things brought into Conti 
deration. And fince any [4ea, whether ſimple, or complex, 
may be the Occaſi on why the Mind thus brings two Things 
together, and, as it were, takes a View of them at once, 
though {ill conſidered as diſtinct; therefore any of our aba 
may tb the Foundation of Relation. As in the above-menti- 
oned Inſtance, the Contract and Ceremony of Marriage with 
Semfronia; is the Occaſion of the Denomination or Relation 
of Husband ; and the Colour White, the Occafion why he is 
ſaid whiter than Free-ſtone. | 


* * 4 


6. 2. Thele, and the like Relations, expreſſed by 


Relations relative Terms, that have others anſwering then, 
withour cor With @ reciprocal Intimation as Father and Son, 
Terms, hot ea. Bigger and Leſs, Cauſe and Effect, are very obv- 
iy ferceivd. 015 to every one, and every Body, at firſt Sight, 


| rceives the Relation. For Father and Son, 
Husband and Wife, and ſuch other correlative Terms, ſeem 
ſo nearly to belong one to another, and, through Cuſtom, do fo 


readily chime, and anſwer one another in People's Memories, 


that upon the naming of either of them, the Thoughts are pre- 
ſently carried-beyond the Thing ſo named ; and no Body over- 
looks, or doubts of a Relation, where it is ſo plainly intimated, 
But where Languages have failed to give correlative Names, 
there the Relation is not always ſo eaſily taken notice of. Con- 
cubine is, no doubt, a relative Name, as well as Wife: But in 
Languages where this, and the like Words, have not a correla- 
tive Term, there People are not ſo apt to take them to be ſo, 
as wanting that evident Mark of Relation, which is between 
Correlatives, which ſeem to explain one another, and not to be 
able to exiſt, but together. Hence it is, that many of thoſe 
Names, which duly conſidered, do include evident Relations, 
have been called external Denominations. But all Names, that 
are more than empty Sounds, muſt fignify ſome Lea, which 
is either in the Thing to which the Name is applied; and then 
it is poſitive and looked on as united to, and exiſting in the 
Thing to which the Denomination is given: Or elſe it ariſes 
from the Reſpect the Mind finds in it, to ſomething diſtinct 
from it, with, which it conſiders it; and then it includes a 
Relation. | | | 
Seme ſeemingly ab- | 
ſolute Terms con- is, Which are not looked on to be either re- 
lative, or ſo much as external Denomina- 
. tions; 


6. 3. Another Sort of relative Times there 
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tons; Which yet, under the Form and Appearance of ſignify- 
ing ſomething abſolute in the Subject, do conceal a tacit, though 
leis obſervable Relation. Such are the ſeemingly pcſitive Terms 
of Ola, Great; Imperfett, &c. whereof I ſhall have Occaſio 
to ſpeak more at large in the following Chapters, 
. 4. This farther may be obſerved; That the 
Jieas of Relation may be the ſame in Men, who Relation diffe= 
have far different {eas of the Things that are rent from the 
related; or that are thus compared; v. g. Thoſe Things related. 
who have far different Ideas of a Man, may yet 


agree in the Notion of a Father: Which is a Notion ſuperin- | 


duced to the Subſtance; or Man, and refers only to an Act of 
that Thing called Man ; whereby he contributed to the Gene- 
ration of one of his own Kind, ler Man be what it will, 
J. 5- The Nature therefore of Relation, con- 

fiſts in the referring or com 
one to another; from which Compariſon, one or **: 4 

both comes to be denominated. And if either 0, 1 
of thoſe Things be removed, or ceaſe to be, ge 
the Relation ceaſes; and the Denomination con- 1 805 
ſequent to it, though the other receive in it ſelf no Alteration 
at all. J. g. Cajus, whom I confider to Day as a Father, 


lation may be 


ceaſes to be ſo to Morrow, only by the Death of his Son, with- 


out any Altetation made in himſelf. Nay, barely by the 


Mind's changing the Object, to which it compares any Thing, 


the ſame Thing is capable of having contrary Denominations, 
at the ſame Time. V. g. Cajus, compared to ſeveral Perſons, 
may truly be ſaid to be older and younger, ſtronger and 
weaker, £9c: WEE ae | 

g. 6. Whatſoever doth; or can exiſt; or be con- 
fidered as one Thing, is poſitive: And ſo not only 
ſimple Ideas, and Subſtances; but Modes alſo ate 
poſitive Beings, though the Parts, of which they TS 
conſiſt, are very often relative one to another; but the Whole 
together conſider'd as one 'Thing, and producing in us the com- 
__ Idea of one Thing; which Idea is in our Minds, as one 

icture, though an Aggregate of divers Parts; and under one 
Name, it is a poſitive or abſolute Thing, or Idea. Thus a 
Triangle, thou the Parts thereof, compared to one another, 
be relative, yet the Nea of the Whole is a poſitive abſolute 
Ita, The ſame may be ſaid of a Family; a Tune, Ec. for 


— 


bet wixt two 


* 


there can be no Relation, but betwixt two Things, confider- 


ed as two Things. There muſt always be in Relation two 


teas, or Things, either in — really ſeparate, gdered 
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fidered as diſtin, and then a Ground or Occaſion for they 
Compariſon. 0 4 5 | | ee 

* 9. 7. Concerning Relation in general, theſ 
— 2 Things may be confidered : 5 IG 


ron. 


Name of either of them, which is not capable of almoſt an inf. 
nite Number of Conſiderations, in Reference to other Things; 
and therefore this makes no ſmall Part of Mens 'Fhoughts and 
Words. V. g. One fingle Man may at once be concerned in, 
and ſuſtain all theſe following Relations, and many more, viz; 
Father, Brother, Son, Grand-father, Grand-ſon, Father-in- 
Law, Son-in-Law, Husband, Friend, Enemy, Subje&, Gene- 


Of RELATION. 


Firſt, That there is 0 one Thing, whether 
ſimple Idea, Subſtance, Mode, or Relation, or 


ral, Judge, Patron, Client, Profeſſor, European, Eugliſb- Man, 
Iflander, Servant, Maſter, Poſſeſſor, Captain, Superior, Infe- 
_ ior, Bigger, Leſs, Older, Younger, Contemporary, Like, Un. 

like, Ec. to an almoſt infinite Number: He being capable of 
as many Relations, as there can be Occaſions of comparing 
him to other Things, in any Manner of Agreement, Diſagrec- 
ment, or Reſpe&t whatſoever: For, as I ſaid, Relation is a 
Way of comparing, or conſidering two 'Things together ; and 
giving one, or both of them, ſome Appellation from that Com- 
_ pariſon, and fometimes giving even the Relation it ſelf a 


Name 


The Ideas of | 
Relations clear- 
er often, than 


g. 8. Secondly, This farther may be conſidered 
concerning. Relation, That though it be not 
contarned in the real Exiſtence of 'Things, but 


of the Subjects ſomething extransous, and ſuper- induced; yet 


relaied. 


the Ideas which relative Words ſtand for, are 
often clearer, and more diſtin&t, than of thoſe 


Subſtances to which they do belong. The Notion we have of 
a Father, or Brother, is a great deatclearer, and more diſtin&, 


than that we have of a Man: Or, if you will, Paternity is a 


Thing whereof tis eaſier to have a clear Idea, than of Huma. 
miy: And I can much eaſier conceive what a Friend is, than 
what GOD: Becauſe the Knowledge of one Action, or one 
ſimple Idea, is oftentimes ſufficient to give me the Notion of a 
Relation: But to the knowing of any ſubſtantial Being; an ac- 
curate Collection of ſundry Ideas, is neceſſary. A Man, if be 
compares two Things together, can hardly be ſuppoſed not to 
know what it is, wherein he compares them : So that when he 
compares any Things N he cannot but have a very clear 


Lea of that Relation. 
at leaſt being more perfect and diſtin in our Minds, than thoſi 
5 — 


, 


A 


he Ideas then of Relations, are capabt 


/ 
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of Subſtances. Becauſe it is commonly hard to know all the 
fimple Ideas, which are really in any Subſtance, but for the 
moſt part eaſy enough to know the fimple 14eas that make 
up any Relation I think on, or have a Name for. V. g. Com- 
aring two Men, in reference to one common Parent, it is 
very eaſy to frame the Iaeas of Brothers; without having yet 
the perte&t Nea of a Man. For fignificant relative Words, as 
well as others, ſtanding only tor Ideas; and thofe being all 
either fimple, or made up of ſimple ones, it ſuffices for the 
knowing the preciſe [ea the relative Term ſtands for, to have 
a clear Conception of that, which is the Foundation of the Re- 
lation; which may be done without having a perfect and clear 
14ea of the Thing it is attributed to. Thus having the Notion, 
that one laid the Egg out of which the other was hatched, I 
have a clear Idea of the Relation of Dam and Chick, between 


the two Caſſiowaries in St. Zames's Park; though, perhaps, 


1 e | 
9. 9. Thirdly, Though there be a great Num- 3 
ber of Conſiderations, Webel Things may be — a 
compared one with another, and ſo a Multitude |;,,,1, Ideas 

df Relations; yet they all terminate in, and are 

concerned about thoſe ſimple Leas, either of Senſation or Re- 
flection ; which I think to be the whole Materials of all our 
Knowledge: To clear this; I'ſhall ſhew it in the moſt confide- 
rable Relations that we have any Notion of; and in ſome that 
ſeem to be the moſt remote from Senſe or Reflection: Which yet 
will appear to have their Leas from thence, and leave it paſt 


| have but a very obſcure and imperfect Idea of thoſe Birds 


Doubt, that the Notions we have of them, ate bur certain fim- 


ple Ideas; and fo originally deriv'd from Senſe or Reffection. 
g. 10. Fourthiy, That Relation being the conſi: ARG 
dering of one 'Thing with another, which is ex- = + ann 
trinſical to it, it is evident, that all Words that A 2 
| A Og | ; 5 | ond. the Sub- 
neceſſarily lead the Mind to any other Ideas, than jack denomi- 
are ſuppoſed really to exiſt in that thing, to which, %azed, are re- 
the Word is applied, are relative Woras. V. g. A lative. 
Man Black, Merry; T houghtful, Thirſty, Angry, „ 
Ertended; theſe, and the like, are all abſolute, becauſe they 
neither ſignify nor intimate any Thing, but what does, or is ſup- 
poſed really to exiſt in the Man thus Ae vey 7: But Father, 
Brother, King, Husband, Blacker, Merrier, &c. ate Words, 
which, together with the Thing they denominate, imply alſo 
er elſe ſeparate, and exterior to the Exiſtence of that 
ing: | 1 ; 
8 2 C xx. 
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6. 11. Having laid down theſe Premiſes con. 
Concluſion. cerning Relation in general, I ſhall now proceed 
to ſhew, in ſome Inſtances, how all the Leas we 
have of Relation are made up, as the others are, only of fimple 
Taeas; and that they all, how refined or remote from Senſe 
ſoever they ſeem, terminate at laſt in ſimple eas. I ſhall be- 

in with the moſt comprehenſive Relation, wherein all Things 
. do, or can exiſt, are concerned, and that is the Relation 
of Cauiſè and Effet. The Iaea whereof, how deriv'd from the 
two Fountains of all our Knowledge, Senſaticn and Reflection, 
I ſhall in the next Place conſider. TI hs 
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Of Cauſe and Effect, and other Relations. 


Ideas got. | the conſtant Viciflitude of Things, we 
| | cannot but obſerve, that ſeveral parti- 
culat, both Qualities and Subſtances, begin to exiſt ; that 
they receive this their Exiſtence from the due Application and 
Operation of ſome other Being. From this Obſervation we get 
our {eas of Cauſe and Effet. That which produces any ſimple 
or complex Nea, we denote by the general Name Cauſe ; and 
that which is produced, Effect. Thus finding, that in that 
Subſtance which we call Wax, Fluidity, which is a ſimple Idea, 
that was not in it before, is conſtantly produced by the Appli- 
cation of a certain Degree of Heat, we call the fimple Iaed of 
Heat, in relation to Fluidity in Wax, the Cauſe of it, and Flui- 
dity, the Effect. So alſo finding, that the Subſtance, Wood, 
which is a certain Collection of ſimple Leas, ſo call'd by the 


Whence their Fg. 1. | 1 N the Notice that our Senſes take of 


Application of Fire, is turn'd into another Subſtance, call'd 


Aſhes ; f. e. another complex Jaca, conſiſting of a Collection 
of fimple Teas, quite different from that complex Lea, which 
we call Wood; we confider Fire, in relation o Afhes, as 
Cauſe, and the Aſhes, as Effect. So that whatever is confi: 
der'd by us, to conduce or operate, to the producing any parti- 
cular ſimple ea, or Collection of ſimple eas, whether Sub- 


- Hance, or Mode, which did not before exiſt, hath thereby in 


Fang Minds the Relation of a Cauſe, and ſo is denominated 
V Us. 1 | 
| 9. 2. 


ji * 
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C 2. Having thus, from what our Senſes are 
able to diſcover, in the Operations of Bodies on Creation, Ge- 


one another, got the Notion of Catiſe and Effect 5 neration, mak- 
viz, That a Cauſe is that which makes any other ing Altera- 
Thing, either ſimple ea, Subſtance or Mode, be- on. 
in to be; and an Hffect is that which had its | 
inning from ſome other Thing. The Mind finds no great 
piculy, to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Originals of Things into 
two Sorts. e | 
Firſt, When the Thing is wholly made new, ſo that no Part 
thereof did ever exiſt before; as when a new Particle of Mat- 
ter doth begin to exiſt, in rerum natura, which had before no 
Being, and this we call Creation. 
Seconaly, When a Thing is made up of Particles, which 
did all of them before exiſt, but that very Thing ſo conſti- 
tuted of pre-exiſting Particles, which, confider'd all together, 
make up ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas, had not any Ex- 
iſtence before, as this Man, this Egg, Roſe, or Cherry, esc. 
And this, when referred to a Subſtance, produced in the ordi- 
nary Courſe of Nature, by an internal Principle, but ſet on 
work by, and received from ſome external Agent, or Cauſe, 
and working by inſenfible Ways, which we perceive not, we 
call Generation; when the Cauſe is extrinfical, and the Ef- 
fect produced by a ſenfible Separation, or juæta Pofition of 
diſcernible Parts, we call it Making ; and ſuch are all arti- 
ficial Things. When any ſimple 7zes is produced, which was 
not in that Subject before, we call it Aeration. Thus a 


Man is generated, a Picture made, and either of them altered, 


when any new ſenfible Quality, or ſimple ea, is produced in 
either of them, which was not there before; and the Things 
thus made to exiſt, which were not there before, are Efefts ; 
and thoſe Things, which operated to the Exiſtence, Carſes. 
In which, and all other Gafes, we may obſerve, that the 
Notion of Cauſe and Effect, has its Rife from Treas re- 
ceived by Senſation or Reflection; and that this Relation, 
how comprehenſive ſoever, terminates at laſt in them. For 
to have the Lea, of Cauſè and Efef, it ſuffices to conſider 
any fimple Jaca or Subſtance, as begi — to exiſt, by the 
982 of ſome other, without knowing the Manner of that 
eration. | 
6. 3. Time and Place are alſo the Foundations Relations of 
of very large Relations, and all finite Beings at leaſt Time. 
are concern d in them. But having already ſhewn 
in another Place, how we get theſe eas, it may ſuffice here to 
8 3 | intimate, 
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intimate, that moſt of the Denominations of Things, received 
from Time, are only Relations; Thus, when any one ſay, 
that Queen Elizabeth lived ſixty nine, and reigned forty 
five Years, theſe Words import only the Relation of that 
Duration to ſome other, and means no more but this, That the 
Duration of her Exiſtence was equal to fixty nine, and the 
Duration of her Government to forty five Annual Revolu- 
tions of the Sun; and ſo are all Words, anſwering, how 
long. Again, William the Conqueror invaded England 3. 
bout the Year 1070. which means this; That taking the Du- 
ration from our Saviout's Time, til} now, for one entire great 
Longeh of Time, it ſhews at what Diſtance this Invaſion was 
rom the two Extreams : And ſo do all Words of Time, an- 
ſwering to the Queſtion Ihen, which ſhew only the Diſtance 
of eh "I of Time, from the Period of a longer Duration, 
from which we meaſure, and to which we thereby confider 
it, as related- e N N 
6. 4. There are yet, beſides thoſe other Words of Time, 
that ordinarily are thought to ſtand tor poſitive Ideas, which yet 
will, when conſidered, be found to be relative; ſuch as are 
Young, Ola, &c. which include and intimate the Relation any 
Thing has to a certain Length of Duration, whereof we have the 
Nea in our Minds. Thus 2 ſettled in our Thoughts the 
Lea of the ordinary Duration of a Man to be ſeventy Years, 
when we ſay a Man is Tung, we mean, that his Age is yet but 
a ſmall Part of that which uſually Men attain to: And when 
we denominate him Ola, we mean, that his Duration is run out 
almoſt to the End of that which Men do not uſually exceed. And 
ſo *tis but comparing the particular Age, or Duration of this 
or that Man, to the Idea of that Duration which we have in 
our Minds, as ordinarily belonging to that Sort of Animals : 
Which is plain, in the Application of theſe Names to other 
Things; "ah a Man is . Young at twenty Years, and very 
young at ſeven Years old: But yet a Horſe we call old at 
twenty, and a Dog at ſeven Years; becauſe in each of theſe, we 
compare their Age to different [zeas of Duration, which are ſet- 
tled in our Minds, as belonging to theſe ſeveral Sorts of Animals, 
in the ordinary Courſe of Nature. But the Sun and Stars, 
though they have out-laſted ſeveral Generations of Men, we 
call not old, becauſe we do not know what Period GOD hath 
Tet to that Sort of Beings. This Term belonging properly to 


thoſe Things, which we can obſerve in the ordinary Courſe of 


Things, by a natural Decay, to come to an End in a certain 
Period of Time; and ſo have in our, Minds, as it were, a Stan- 
| CEL dard, 
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Jard, to which we can compare the ſeveral Parts of their Du- 


nation; and by the Relation they bear thereunto, call them 
Young, or Old; which we cannot therefore do to a Ruby, or 
; Diamond, Things whoſe uſual Periods we know not. 

(. 5. The Relation allo that Things have to 
one another, in their P/aces and Dittances, is Relations of 
rery obvious to obſerve; as Above, Below, a Place and Ex- 
Mile diſtant from Charing-Croſs, in England, tenſion. 
and in London. But as in Duration, ſo in Ex- 3 
enſion and Bulk, there are ſome Jacas that are relative, which 
we ſignify by Names that are thought poſitive; as Great and 
Little, are truly Relations. For here alſo having, by Obſer- 
ration, ſettled in our Minds the [eas of the Bigneſs of ſeveral 
Species of Things, from thoſe we have been moſt accuſtomed 
to, we make them, as it were, the Standards whereby to de- 
nominate the Bulk of others. Thus we call a great Apple, 
ſuch a one as is bigger than the ordinary Sort of thoſe we * | 
been uſed to; and a little Horſe, ſuch a one as comes not up 
to the Size of that Lea, which we have in our Minds, to be- 
lng ordinarily to Horſes: And that will be a great Horſe to 
1Jeiþp-Man, which is but a little one to a Hleming; they two 
having, from the different Breed of their Countries, taken ſe- 
reral ſiz d Ideas, to which they compare, and in Relation to 
which they denominate their Great, and their Little. 

(. 6. So likewiſe Meal and Strong are but re- | 
Abſolute Terms 
often ſtand for 


[teas we have, at that Time, of greater or leſs 
Relations. 


Power. Thus when we ſay a weak Man, we 
mean one that has not ſo much Strength or Power 
to move, as uſually Men have, or uſually thoſe of his Size 
have; which is a comparing his Strength to the ea we have 
of the uſual Strength of Men, or Men of ſuch a Size. The 
like when we ſay the Creatures are all weak Things; Weak, 
there, is but a relative Term, ſignifying the Diſproportion 
there is in the Power of GOD, and the Creatures. And ſo 
abundance of Words, in ordinary Speech, ſtand only for Rela- 
tions, (and, perhaps, the greateſt Part,) which, at firſt Sight, 
ſeem to have no ſuch Signification: J. g. The Ship has ne- 
ceſſary Stores. Neceſſary and Stores, are both relative Words; 
one having a Relation to the accompliſhing the Voyage in- 
tended, and the other to future Uſe. All which Relations, 
how they are confined to, and terminate in Ideas derived 
ſtom Senſation or Reflection, is too obvious to need: any Ex- 


plication. 
8 4 CHAF- 
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Of Identity and Diverſity. 


e E hy: of comparing, is, the very Being of 
7 : Things, when conſidering any Thing 
as exiſting at any determin'd Time and Place, we compare it 
with it ſeſt exiſting at another Time, and thereon form the Idea 
of [entity and Diverſity. When we ſee any Thing to be in 
any Place in any Inſtant of Time, we are ſure, (be it what it 
will) that it is that very Thing, and not another, which at 
that ſame Time exiſts in another Place, how like and undiſtin- 
guiſhable ſoever it may be in all other Reſpects: And in this 
conſiſts Identity, when the Ideas it is attributed to, vary not 
at all from what they were that Moment, wherein we confider 
their former Exiſtence, and to which we compare the preſent. 
For we never finding, nor- conceiving it poſſible, that two 
Things of the ſame Kind ſhould exift in the ſame Place, at 
the ſame Time, we rightly conclude, that whatever exiſts any 
where at any Time, excludes all of the fame Kind, and iz 
there it ſelf alone. When therefore we demand, whether any 
'Thing be the ſame or no? it refers always to ſomething that 
exiſted ſuch a Time in ſuch a Place, which twas certain, at 
that Inſtant, was the ſame with it ſelf, and no other: From 
whence it follows, that one Thing cannot have two Beginnings 
of Exiſtence, nor two Things one Beginning, it being impol- 
fible for two Things of the ſame Kind — or exiſt in the 
ſame Inſtant, in the very ſame Place, or one and the ſame 
Thing in different Places. That therefore that had one Be- 
ginning, is the ſame Thing, and that which had a different Be- 
ginning —— and Place from that, is not the ſame, but 
divers. That which has made the Difficulty about this Re- 
lation, has been the little Care and Attention uſed in having 
preciſe Notions of the Things to which it is attributed. 
F. 2. We have the Leas but of three Sorts of 
Identity of Sub- Subſtances; 1. God. 2, Finite Intelligences. 
ſtances, . 3. Bodies. Firſt, God is without Beginning, eter- 
nal, unalterable, and every where; and therefore 
concerning his Identity, there can be no Doubt. Secondly, Fi- 
I 1 | | nite 


A Nother Occafion the Mind often takes 
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rite Spirits having had each its determinate Time and Place of 
Beginning to exiſt, the Relation to that Time and Place will 
" WW always determine to each of them its Identity, as long as it 
exiſts, Thirdly, The ſame will hold of every Particle of Mat- 
ter, to which no Addition or Subſtraction of Matter bei 
made, it is the ſame. For though theſe three Sorts of Sub- 
ſtances, as we term them, do not exclude one another out of 
the ſame Place; yet we cannot conceive but that they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily each of them exclude any of the ſame Kind out of 
the ſame Place: Or elſe the Notions and Names of Identit 
and Diverſity would be in vain, and there could be no . 
Diſtinction of Subſtances, or any Thing elſe one from another. 
For Example; Could two Bodies be in the ſame Place at the 
ſame Time-? then thoſe two Parcels of Matter muſt be one 
and the ſame, take them great or little; nay, all Bodies 
muſt be one and the ſame. For by the ſame idemtity of 
Reaſon that two Particles of Matter may be in ,,,,.. 7 
one Place, all Bodies may be in one Place : | 
Which, when it can be ſuppoſed, takes away the Diſtinction 
of Identity and Diverfity of one and more, and renders it ri- 
diculous. But it being a Contradiction, that two or more 
ſhould be one, Identity and Diverſity are Relations and Ways 
of comparing well founded, and of Uſe to the Underſtanding. 
All other Things being but Modes or Relations ultimately ter- 
minated in "a. nA the Identity and Diverfity of each 
particular Exiſtence of them too, will be by the ſame Way de- 
termined ; Only as to Things whoſe Exiſtence is in Succeſſi- 
on, ſuch as are the Actions of finite Beings, v. g. Morion and 
Thought, both which conſiſt in a ee. Train of Succeſſi- 
on, concerning their Diverſity, there can be no Queſtion : Be- 
cauſe each periſhing the Moment it begins, they cannot exiſt in 
| different Times, or in different Places, as permanent Beings 
can at different Times exift in diſtant Places; and therefore 
no-Motion or Thought, confidered as at different Times, can 
be the ſame, each Part thereof having a different Beginning 
of Exiſtence. 15 3 . „ 5 
F. 3. From what has been ſaid, tis eaſy to diſ- ; 
3 is ſo much enquired after, the Princi- Fn 2 
pium Indiuiduationis; and that tis plain is Ex- tionis. 
iſtence it ſelf, which determines a Being of any 
Sort to a particular Time and Place incommunicable to two Be- 
ings of the ſame Kind. This, though it ſeems eaſier to conceive in 
imple Subſtances or Modes, yet when reflected on, is no more 
diffculr in compounded ones, if Care be taken to what it 0 a 
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plied ; v. g. Let us ſuppoſe an Atom, i. e. a continued Body 
under one immutable Superficies, exiſting in a determined 
Time and Place; tis evident, that, conſidered in any Inſtant 
of its Exiſtence, it is, in that Inſtant, the ſame with it ſelf. 
For being at that Inſtant what it is, and nothing elſe, it is 
the ſame, and ſo muſt continue as long as its Exittence is con- 
tinued ; for ſo long it will be the ſame, and no other. In like 
Manner, if two or more Atoms be joined together into the 
ſame Maſs, every one of thoſe Atoms will be the ſame, by 
the ere, Wks Rule: And whilſt they exiſt united together, 
the Maſs, conſiſting of the ſame Atoms, muſt be the ſame 
Maſs, or the ſame Body, let the Parts be never ſo different- 
ly jumbled : But if one of theſe Atoms be taken away, or one 
new one added, it is na longer the ſame Maſs, or the ſame 
Body. In the State of living Creatures, their Identity depends 


not on a Maſs of the ſame Particles, but on ſomething elſe. 


For in them the Variation of great Parcels of Matters alters 
not the Identity: An Oak growing from a Plant to & great 
Tree, and then lopp'd, is ſtill the ſame Oak: And a Colt 


grown up to a Horſe, ſometimes fat, ſometimes lean, is all 


the while the ſame Horſe ; though in both theſe Caſes, there 
may be a manifeſt Change of the Parts: So that truly they 
are not either of them the ſame Maſſes of Matter, though they 
be truly one of them the ſame Oak, and the other the ſame 
Horſe. . The Reaſon whereof is, that in theſe two Caſes of a 
Maſs of Matter, and a living Body, Zzentiry is not applied 
to the ſame Thing. | | 
g. 4. We muſt therefore confider wherein an 
Identity of Oak differs from a Maſs of Matter, and that ſeems 
Vegetables. to me to be in this; that the one is only the Co- 


heſion of Particles of Matter any how united, the 


other, ſuch a Diſpoſition of them, as conſtitutes the Parts of an 
Oak; and ſuch an Organization of thoſe Parts, as is fit to receive, 
and diſtribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue, and frame the 
Wood, Bark, and Leaves, £5c. of an Oak, in which conſiſts the 
vegetable Life. That being then one Plant, which has ſuch an 
Organization of Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of one 
common Life, it continues to be the ſame Plant, as long as it 
partakes of the ſame Life, though that Life be communicated 
to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the living Plant, in 


a like continued Organization, conformable to that Sort of 
Plants. For this Organization being at any one Inſtant in any 
one Collection of Matter, is in that ray” Concrete diſtin- 


guiſhed from all other, and is that individual Life, which exiſt- 


ing 
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ing conſtantly from that Moment both forwards and backwards, 
in the ſame Continuity of inſenſibly ſucceeding Parts united to 
the living Body of the Plant, it has that Identity, which makes 
the ſame Plant, and all the Parts of it, Parts of the ſame Plant, 
during all the Time that they exiſt united in that continued 
Organization, which is fit to convey that common Life to all 
the Parts ſo united. | I | | 
9. 5. The Caſe is not fo much different in Identity of 
Brutes, but that any one may hence ſee what Animals. 
makes an Animal, and continues it the ſame. | 
Something we have like this in Machines, and may ſerve to 
illuſtrate it. For Example, what is a Watch? ”Tis plain 'tis 
nothing but a fit Organization, or Conſtruction of Parts, to a 
certain End, which, when a ſufficient Force is added to it, 
it is capable to attain, If we would ſuppoſe this Machine 
one continued Body, all whoſe organized Parts were re- 
pair'd, increas'd or diminiſh'd, by a conſtant Addition or Se- 
paration of inſenfible Parts, with one common Life, we 
ſhould have ſomething very much like the Body of an A- 
nimal, with this Difference, That in an Animal, the Fitneſs 
of the Organization, and the Motion wherein Life conſiſts, 
begin together, the Motion coming from within; but in 
Machines, the Force coming ſenſibly from without, is often 
away when the Organ is in Order, and well fitted to re- 
co it, EE Tos 
g. 6. This alſo ſhews wherein the Identity of Identity of 
the fame Man conſiſts; viz. in nothing but a Par- Man. 
ticipation of the ſame continued Life, by conſtant- 


y fleeting Particles of Matter, in Sueceſſion vitally united to the 


* . 


{ame organized Body. He that ſhall place the entity of Man 

in any Thing elſe, but like that of other Animals in one fitly or- 
ganized Body, taken in any one Inſtant, and from thence conti- 
nued under one Organization of Life in ſeveral ſucceſſively fleet- 
ing Particles of Matter, united to it, will find it hard to make 
an Embryo, one of Years, mad, and fober, the ſame Man, by 
any Suppoſition, that will not make it poſſible for Ser, Iſbmael, 
Sccrates, Pilate, St. Auſtin, and Ceſar Borgia, to be the ſame 
Man. For if the Iaentity of Soul alone makes the ſame Man, and 
there be nothing in the Nature of Matter, why the ſame Indivi- 
dual may not be united to different Bodies, it will be poſ- 
fible, that thoſe Men living in diſtant Ages, and of different Tem- 
pers, may have been the ſame Man: Which Way of ſpeaking 


muſt be, from a very ſtrange Uſe of the Word Man, applied 
to an Tea, out of which Body and Shape is excluded: And 


that 
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that Way of ning would agree yet worſe with the Notions 
of thoſe Philotophers, who allow of Tranſmigration, and are 
of Opinion that the Souls of Men may, for their Miſcarriapey, 
be detruded into the Bodies of Beaſts, as fit Habitations, with 
Organs ſuited to the Satisfaction of their Brutal Inclinations, 
But yet I think, no Body, could he be ſure that the Soul of He. 

licgabalus were in one of his Hogs, would yet ſay that Hog 
were a Man or Heliogabalus. 


| 9. 7. Tis not therefore Unity of Subſtance that 
Identity ſuited comprehends all Sorts of [Jenriry, or will deter. 
zo the \dea. mine it in every Caſe ; But to conceive and judge 
| of it a right, we muſt conſider what Idea the Word 
it is applied to, ſtands for: It being one Thing to be the ſame 
Subſtance, another the fame Man, and a third the ſame Perſon, 
if Perſon, Man, and Subſtance, are three Names ſtanding for 
three different {eas ; for ſuch as is the Nea belonging to that 
Name, ſuch muſt be the entity: Which, if it had been a lit- 
tle more carefully attended to, would poſſibly have prevented a 
great deal of that Confuſion, which often occurs about this 
Matter, with no {mall ſeeming Difficulties, eſpecially concern- 
ing Perſonal Identity, which therefore we ſhall-in the next 
Place a little conſider. 
=} F. 8. An Animal is a living organized Body; 
Same Man, and conſequently the ſame' Animal, as we have 
_ obſerved, is the ſame continued Life commu- 
nicated to different Particles of Matter as they happen ſucceſ- 
fively to be united to that organiz'd living Body. And what- 
ever is talked of other Definitions, ingenuous Obſervation 
puts it paſt Doubt, that the ea in our Minds, of which 
the Sound Man in our Mouths is the Sign, is nothing elſe 
but of an Animal of ſuch a certain Form: Since I think I 
may be confident, that whoever. ſhould ſee a Creature of his 
own Shape and Make, though it had no more Reaſon all 
its Life, than a Cat or a Parrot, would call him ſtill a 
Man; or whoever ſhould hear a Cat or a Parrot diſcourſe, 
reaſon, and philoſophize, would call or think it nothing but 


a Cat or a Parrot; and ſay, the one was a dull irrational 


ee of uber Man, and the ather a very intelligent ra- 
paſ#din Chriſten- tional Parrot. A Relation we have in an 
dom, from 1672, Author of great Note, is ſufficient to coun- 
70 1679. p. 2, tenance the Suppoſition of a rational Par- 
79. p- 19 2 5 oF; 
. rot. His Words * are, | : 
I had a Mind to know from Prince Maurice's own Mouth 


the Account of a common, but much credited Story, 1 * 
| "  'T.m@ 


had heard ſo often from many others, of an old Parrot he 
che had in Braſil, during his Government there, that ſpoke, 
and asked, and anſwered common Queſtions like a reaſon- 
i ble Creature; ſo that thoſe of his Train there, generally 
concluded it to be Witchery or Poſſeſſion; and one of his 
' Chaplains, who lived long afterwards in Holand, would ne- 
ver from that Time endure a Parrot, but ſaid they all had 
A Devil in them. I had heard many Particulars of this Story, 
and aflevered by People hard to be diſcredited, which made 
me ask Prince Maurice what there was of it. He ſaid, with 


' his uſual Plainneſs and Dryneſs in Talk, there was ſome- 


thing true, but a great deal falſe of what had been reported. 
{1 defired to know of him what there was of the firſt? He 
'told me ſhort and coldly, that he had heard of ſuch an old 
Parrot when he came to Braſil ; and though he believed 
nothing of it, and 'twas a good Way off, yet he had fo much 
' Curiofity as to ſend for it, that twas a very 
very old one; and when it came firſt into the Room where 
'the Prince was, with a great many Dutch-men about him, 


'it ſaid preſently, bat a Company of white Men are here? 


They asked it what he thought that Man was, pointing at the 
prince? It anſwer'd, Some General or other; | 


when they brought it cloſe to him, he asked hence come ye ? | 


'it, D'or Venez-U0Hs * It anſwer d, De Ma- It anſwer'd, From 


'r1nnan. The Prince, A qui eſte-vous? The Marinnan, The 
' Parrot, A un Portugais.Prince, Hoe fais tu- Prince, To whom do 
: Parrot, Fe garde les Poulles. The Prince 99% belong! The 
dlaugh'd, and ſaid, Vous gardes les Poulles? Parrot, To 4 Portu- 
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great and a 


The Parrot anſwered, Oi, moy, & je ſcay | 
hien faire; and made the. Chuck four or 


'five Times that People uſe to make to 
' Chickens when they call them. I ſet down 
the Words of this worthy Dialogue in 
French, juſt as Prince Maurice ſaid them 
to me. IJ asked him in what Language the 
Parrot ſpoke ? and he ſaid, in Braſitian. 
' asked whether he underſtood Braſilian ? 
He ſaid, No, but he had taken Care to 
have two Interpreters by him, the one a 
' Dutchman that ſpoke 1 

that ſpoke Durch; that 


ueze. Prince, 
What do you there? 
Parrot, 1 look after 
the Chickens. The 
Prince laugh'd, and 
ſaid, Tou look after 
the Chickens ? 
Parrot anſwered, 
Yes I, and 1 know 
well enough how to 
do it. 


lian, and the other a Prafilian, Eh 
e asked them ſeparately and pri- 


vately, and both of them agreed in telling him juſt the ſame 
Thing that the Parrot ſaid. I could not but tell this odd 
Story, becauſe it is ſo much out of the Way, and from the 


* firl& 


1 46 


\ 
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_ *firſt Hand, and what may paſs for a good one: For I date 
© ſay this Prince, at leaſt, believed himſelf in all he told me, 
* having ever paſſed for a very honeſt and pious Man; ] leave 
* it to Naturaliſts to reaſon, and other Men to believe as they 
* pleaſe upon it; however, it is not, perhaps, amils to relieve 
* or enliven a buſie Scene ſometimes with ſuch Digreflions, 
*.whether to the Purpoſe or no. | Fe i 
1 have taken Care that the Reader ſhould 
Same Man. have the Story at large in the Author's own 
Words, becauſe he ſeems to me not to have 
thought it incredible; for it cannot be imagined that ſo able 
a Man as he, who had Sufficiency enough to warrant all the 
Teſtimonies he gives of himſelf, ſhould take ſo much Pains, 
in a Place where it had nothing to do, to pin ſocloſe not only 
on a Man whom he mentions as his Friend, but on a Prince, 
in whom he acknowledges very great Honeſty and Piety, a 
Story, which if he himſelf thought incredible, he could not 
but alſo think ridiculous. The Prince, tis plain, who vouches 
this Story, and our Author, who relates it from him, both of 
them call this Talker a Parrot; and I ask any one elſe, who 
thinks ſuch a Story fit to be told, whether if this Parrot, and 
all ofits Kind, had always talked, as we have a Prince's Word 
for it, as this one did; whether, I ſay, they would not have 
paſſed for a Race of rational Animals; but yet whether for 
all that, they would have been allowed to be Men, -and not 
not Parrets! For | preſume tis not the Nea of a thinking 
or rational Being alone, that makes the ea of a Man in 8 
People's Senſe, * of a Body, ſo and ſo ſhaped, joined to it; 
and if that be the Nea of a Man, the ſame ſucceffive Body 
not ſhifted all at once, muſt, as well as the ſame immaterial 
Spirit, go to the making of the ſame Man. 4 9, 
Fo C. 9. This — ps to find wherein fer- 
Perſonal Iden- ſonal Identity conſiſts, we muſt confider what Per- 
„ ſon ſtands for; which, I think, is a thinking in- 
. telligent Being, that has Reaſon and Reflection, 
and can conſider it ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking Thing in 
different Times and Places; which it does only by that Con- 
ſciouſneſs, which is inſeparable from Thinking, and it ſeems 
to me eſſential to it: It being impoſſible for any one to per- 
cei ve, without perceiving that he does perceive. When we 
Tee, hear, ſmell, taſte, feel, meditate, or will any Thing, we 
know that we do ſo. Thus it is always as to our preſent Sen- 
ſations and Perceptions: And by this every one is to himſelf 
that which he calls Sezf ; it not being conſidered in 1 
=, | | Whether 


| | — _ 
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whether the ſame S be continued in the ſame, or divers 
Subſtances. For fince Conſciouſneſs always accompanies 
Thinking, and tis that that makes every one to be what he 
calls Self; and thereby diſtinguiſhes himſelf from all other 
thinking Things; in this alone confiſts perſonal Identity, i. e. 
the Sameneſs of a rational Being: And as far as this Conſci- 
ouſneſs can be extended backwards to any paſt Action or 
Thought, ſo far reaches the Identity of that Perſon ; it is the 
ſame Se now it was then; and tis by the ſame Seff with this 
pray that = ane on it 8 0 was done. 
9. 0. But it is farther enquir'd, whether it be 9 
the ſame Identical Subſtance? This, few would CO Tea! 
think they had Reaſon to doubt of, if theſe Per- 
ceptions, with their Conſciouſneſs, always re- 
main'd preſent in the Mind, whereby the ſame thinking 
Thing would be always conſciouſly preſent, and, as would be 
thought, evidently the ſame to it ſelf. But that which ſeems 
to make the Difficulty, is this, that this Conſciouſneſs being 
emcee es always by Forgetfulneſs, there being no Moment 
of our Lives wherein we have the whole Train of all our paſt 
Actions before our Eyes in one View: But even the beſt Me- 
mories loſing the Sight of one Part whilſt they are viewing 
another; and we ſometimes, and that the greateſt Part of our 
Lives, not reflecting on our paſt Selves, * intent on our 
preſent W e and in ſound Sleep, having no Thoughts at 
all, or, at leaſt, none with that Conſciouſneſs which remarks 
our waking Thoughts. I ſay, in all theſe Caſes, our Conſciouſ- 
neſs being interrupted, and we loſing the Sight of our paſt 
Shoes, Doubts are raiſed whether we are the ſame thinking 
Thing, 2. e. the ſame Subſtance, or no. Which, however rea- 
ſonable, or unreaſonable, concerns not gerſonal Identity at all. 
The Queſtion being, what makes the ſame Perſon, and not 
whether it be the ſame Identical Subſtance, which always thinks 
in the ſame Perſon, which in this Caſe matters not at all. Dit- 
ferent Subſtances, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, (where they do 
N in it) being united into one Perſon, as well as different 
odies, by the ſame Life are united into one Animal, whoſe 
Hentity is preſerved, in that Change of Subſtances, by the Uni- 
TR one continued Life. For it being the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
that makes a Man be himſelf to himſelf, perſonal Identity de- 
er on that only, whether it be annex'd only to one indivi- 
ual Subſtance, or can be continued in a Succeſſion of ſeveral 
Subſtances. For as far as any intelligent Being can repeat the 


makes per ſonal 
Identity. 


lea of any paſt Action with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it * 5 


12. 
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of it at firſt, and with the ſame Conſciouſneſs it has of any pre- 
ſent Action; ſo far it is the ſame perſonal Seif. For it is by 
the Conſciouſneſs it has of its preſent Thoughts and Actions, 
| that it is Se to it Se now, and fo will be the ſame Self, ay 
far as the ſame Conſciouſneſs can extend to Actions paſt, or 
to come; and would be by Diſtance of Time; or Change of 
Subſtance, no more two Perſons, than a Man be two Men, by 
wearing other Cloaths to Day than he did Yeſterday, with a 
long or ſhort Sleep between : The ſame Conſciouſneſs uniting 
thet. diſtant Actions into the ſame Perſon, whatever Subſtances 
contributed to their Production. + | | 
| C. 11. That this is ſo, we have ſome Kind of 
Perſonal Iden- Evidence in our very Bodies, all whoſe Particles, 
zity in Change whilſt vitally united to this ſame thinking con- 
of Subſtances, ſcious Self, that we feel when they are touch'd, 
75 and are affected by, and conſcious of Good or 
Harm that happens to them, are a Part of our Selves; i. e. of 
our thinking conſcious Sf. Thus the Limbs of his Body is 
to every one a Part of himſelf: He r and is con- 
cerned for them. Cut off an Hand, and thereby ſeparate it 


from that Conſciouſneſs he had of its Heat, Cold, and other 


Affections, and it is then no longer a Part of that which is bim- 
ſelf, any more than the remoteſt Part of Matter. Thus we 
ſee the Subſtance, whereof perſonal Self conſiſted at one Time, 
may be varied at another, without the Change of perſo- 
nal entity; there being no Queſtion about the ſame Perſon, 
Gough the Limbs, which but now were a Part of it, be cut 
off. | | . 
6. 12. But the Queſtion is, whether if the ſame Subſtance, 
which thinks, be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon ; or re- 
maining the ſame, it can be different Perſons. 

: And to this I anſwer, firſt, This can be no 
mn. uf f Queſtion at all to thoſe, who place Thought in 
chinking 5. A purely material, animal Conſtitution, void of 
r an immaterial Subſtance. For, whether their 

Suppoſition be true, or no; tis plain, they con- 
ceive perſonal Identity preſerved in ſomething elſe chan Iden- 
tity of Subſtance; as animal Identity is preſerved in Identity 
of Life, and nor of Subſtance. And therefore thoſe, who place 
Thinking in an immaterial Subſtance only, before they can 
come to deal with theſe Men, muſt ſhew why perſonal Identity 
cannot be — in the Change of immaterial Subſtances, or 
Variety of particular immaterial Subſtances, as well as animal 
Identity is preſerved in the Change of material * of 

| ariety 


* 
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Variety of particular Bodies: Unleſs they will ſay, tis one im- 
material Spirit that makes the ſame Life in Brutes, as it is one 
immaterial Spirit that makes the ſame Perſon in Men, which 
the Carteſians at leaſt will not admit, for fear of making Brutes 
thinking Things to. 10 1 

9. 13. But next, as to the firſt Part of the Queſtion, Whether 
if the ſame thinking Subſtance (ſuppoſing immaterial Subſtances 
only to think} be changed, it can be the ſame Perſon? I an- 
ſwer, That cannot be reſolved, but by thoſe who know what 
Kind of Subſtances they are that do think; and whether the 
Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions can be transferr'd from one think- 
ing Subſtance to another, I grant, were the ſame Conſciouſneſs 
the ſame individual Action, it could not: But it being but a 
preſent Repreſentation of a paſt Action, why it may not be 
poſſible, that that may be repreſented to the Mind to have 
been, which really never was, will remain to be ſhewn. And 
therefore how far the Conſciouſneſs of paſt Actions is annexed 
to any individual Agent, ſo that another cannot poſſibly have 
it, will be hard for us to determine, till we know what Kind of 
Action it is; that cannot be done without a reflex Act of Per- 
ception accompanying it, and how perform'd by thinking Sub- 
ſtances, who cannot think without being conſcious of it. But 
that which we call the ſame Conſciouſneſs, not being the ſame _ 
individual AQ, why one intellectual Subſtance may not have 
repreſented to it, as done by it ſelf, what it never did, and was, 
perhaps, done by ſome other Agent ; why, I ſay, ſuch a Re- 
preſentation may not poſſibly be without Reality of Matter of 
Fact, as well as ſeveral Repreſentations in Dreams are, which - 
yet, whilſt dreaming, we take for true, will be difficult to con- 
clude from the Nature of Things. And that it never is ſo, will 
by us, till we have clearer Views of the Nature of thinking 
Subſtances, be beſt reſolv'd into the Goodneſs of God, who, as 
far as the Happineſs or Miſery of any of his ſenſible Creatures 
is concern'd 1n it, will not by a fatal Error of theirs transfer 
from one to another that Conſciouſneſs, which draws Reward 
or Puniſhment with it. How far this may be an Argument a- 
gainſt thoſe who would place Thinking in a Syſtem of fleeting 
animal Spirits, I leave to be conſidered. But yet to return to the 
Queſtion before us, it muſt be allowed, That if the ſame Con- 
ſciouſneſs (which, as has been ſhewn, is quite a different Tug 
from the ſame numerical Figure or Motion in Body) can be tranſ- 
fer d from one thinking Subſtance to another, it will be poſſible, 
two thinking Subſtances may make but one Perſon. For the 
lame Conſciouſneſs being preſerv'd, whether in the ſame or dif- 
terent Subſtances, the perſonal * is preſerv d ? 


eff 
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g. 14. As to the ſecond Part of the Queſtion, Whether the 
ſame immaterial Subſtance remaining, there may be two diſtindt 
Perſons? Which Queſtion ſeems to me to be built on this, Whe- 
ther the ſame immaterial Being, being conſcious of the Actions 
of its paſt Duration, may be wholly ſtripp'd of all the Conſci- 
ouſneſs of its paſt Exiſtence, and loſe it beyond the Power of 
ever retrieving again: And ſo as it were beginning a new Ac- 
count from a new Period, have a Conſciouſneſs that cannot 
reach beyond this new State. All thoſe who hold Pre- exiſtence, 
are evidently of this Mind, fince they allow the Soul to have no 
remaining Conſciouſneſs of what it did in that pre- exiſtent State, 
either wholly ſeparate from Body, or informing any other Body; 
and if they ſhould not, tis plain, Experience would be againſt 
them. So that perſonal Identity reaching no farther than Con- 
ſciouſneſs reaches, a pre- exiſtent Spirit not having continued ſo 
many Ages in a State of Silence, muſt needs make different 
Perſons. Suppoſe a CHriſtian Platoniſt or Pythagorean, ſhould, 
upon God's having ended all his Works of Creation the Seventh 
Day, think his Soul hath exiſted ever ſince; and ſhould imagine 
it has revolved in ſeveral Human Bodies, as I once met with one, 
who was perſwaded his had been the Soul of Socrates, (how rea- 
ſonably I will not diſpute. This I know, that in the Poſt he fill'd, 
which was no inconſiderable one, he paſſed for a very rational 
Man; and the Preſs has ſhewn that he wanted not Parts or Learn- 
ing) would any one ſay, that he being not conſcious of any of &. 
crates's Actions or Thoughts, could be the ſame Perſon with . 
crates? Let any one reflect upon himſelf, and conclude, that he 
has in himſelf an immaterial Spirit, which is that which thinks 
in him, and in the conſtant Change of his Body keeps him the 
ſame; and is that which he calls himſelf: Let him alſo ſuppoſe 
it to be the ſame Soul that was in Neſtor or I herſires, at the Siege 
of Toy, (for Souls being, as far as we know any Thing of them 
in their Nature, indifferent to any Parcel of Matter, the Suppo- 
ſition has no apparent Abſurdity in it) which it may have been, 
as well as it is now, the Soul of any other Man : But he now ha- 
ving no Conſciouſneſs of any of the Actions either of Neſtor of 
T herſites, does, or can he, conceive himſelf the ſame Perſon with 
either of them? Can he be concerned in either of their Actions? 
Attribute them to himſelf, c think them his own more than the 

Actions of any other Man that ever exiſted ? So that this Conſci- 
 ouſneſs not reaching to any of the Actions of either of thoſe Men, 
he is no more one Se with either of them, than if the Soul or im- 

1 that now informs him, had been created, and be- 
gan to exiſt, when it began to inform his preſent Body, though it 

were 


*} 
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tete never To true, that the ſame Spirit that informed Neſtors or 
th (lerſires's Body, were numerically the ſame that now informs his. 

or this would no more make him the ſame Perſon with Neſtor, 


_ than it ſome of the Particles of Matter that were once a Part of 
wee Neſtor, were now a Part of this Man; the ſame immaterial Sub- 
rb tance, without the {ame Conſciouſneſs,no more making the ſame 


ferſon by being united to any Body, than the ſame Particle of Mats 


Perſon. But let him once find himſelf conſcious of any of the Acti- 
© 10 ans of Neſtor, he then finds himſelf the ſame Perſon with Neſtor, 
tate | 1 

a Sr And thus we may be able, without any Difficulty, to 


41 10 conceive the ſame Perſon at the Reſurrection, though ina Body 
Con. ot exactly in Make or Parts the ſame which he had here, the 

ame Conſciouſneſs going along with the Soul that inhabits it. 
But yet the Soul alone, in the Change of Bodies, would ſcarce to 
any one, but to him that makes the Soul the Mau, be enouæh to 


vith it the Conſciouſneſs of the Prince's paſt Life, enter and in- 
form the Body of a Cobler, as ſoon as deferred by his own Soul, 


"OR tyery one ſees he would be the ſame Perſon with the Prince, ac= 
c1pa Nountable only for the Prince's Actions: But who would ſay it 
jana the ſame Man? The Body too goes to the making the Man, 


and would, I gueſs, to every Body, determine the Man in this 
Caſe, wherein the Soul, with all its Princely Thoughts about it, 


2 vould not make another Man: But he would be the ſame Cobler 
it he 0 oy one beſides himſelf. I know that in the ordinary Way 
ies of 3 ing, the ſame Perſon, and the ſame Man, ſtand for one 
1 ad the ſame Thing. And, indeed, every one will always have 
Liberty to ſpeak as he pleaſes, and to apply what articulate 
ee Sounds to what Ideas he thinks fit, and change them as often as 
CY he pleaſes, But yet when we will enquire what makes the ſame 
birit, Man, or Perſon, we muſt fix the eas of Spirit, Man, 
Th oPerſon in our Minds; and having reſolved with our ſelves what 
| a. ie mean by them, it will not be hard to determine in either of 
fn them, or the like, when it is the ſame, and when nor. 
with I, F. 16. But though the ſame immaterial Sub- , ſciouſneſs 


ſtance or Soul, does not alone, where-ever it be, and 


ions! I mates the [ame 
2 n whatſoever State, make the ſame Man; yet tis perſon. ſe 
nit. plain, Conſciouſneſs, as far as ever it can be ex- 


Me tended, ſhould it be to Ages paſt, unites Exiſtences and Actions, 
very remote in Time, into the ſame Perſon, as well as it does the 


1 be. Exiſtence and Actions of the immediately preceding Moment: 


$ that whatever has the Conſciouſneſs of preſent and ,ait Acti- 


1 {ame 


ter, without Conſciouſneſs united to any Body, makes the ſame 


make the ſame Man. For ſhouid the Soul of a Prince, carrying 


aus, is the ſame Perſon to whom they both belong. Had I the 
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ſame Conſciouſneſs, that I ſaw the Ark and Noahs Flood, as that 
I ſaw an overflowing of the Thames laſt Winter, or as chat! 


v vrite now, I could no more doubt that I that write this now, that 


ſaw the Thames overflow'd laſt Winter, and that view'd the 
Flood at the general Deluge, was the ſame Se/f, place that Se 
in what Subſtance you pleaſe, than that I that write this am the 
ſame my Self now whilit I write (whether I conſiſt of all the ſame 
Subſtance, material or immaterial, or no) that 1 was Yeſterday, 
For as to this Point of being the ſame Se/f, it matters not whe- 
ther this preſent Se/f be made up of the ſame or other Subſtances, 
I being as much concern'd, and as juſtly accountable for any Adi- 
on was done a thouſand Years fince, appropriated to me now by 
this Self-conſciouſneſs, as 5 am 5 what 4 did the _ 3 

0 F. 17. Seff is that conſcious thinki hing, 
nga. (whatever Subſtance, made upof we 4 5 ſpiky 
neſs. al, or material, fimple, or compounded, it matten 
„ not) which is ſenſible, or conſcious of Pleaſure 
and Pain, capable of Happineſs or Miſery, and ſo is-concern'd 
for it Se/f, as faras that Conſciouſneſs extends. 'Thus every one 
finds, that whilſt comprehended under that Confcioulhals the 
little Finger is as much a Part of it Seh, as what is moſt ſo. 
Upon Separation of this little Finger, ſhould this Conſciouſneſ 
go along with the little Finger, and leave the reſt of the Body, 
tis evident the little Finger would be the Perſon, the ſame Per. 
ſon: ; and Se then would have nothing to do with the reſt of 
the Body. As in this Caſe, it is the Conſciouſneſs that goes along 
with the Subſtance, when one Part is ſeparate from another, 
which makes the ſame Perſon, and conſtitutes this inſeparable 
Self ; ſo it is in Reference to Subſtances remote in Time. That 
with which the Conſc:onſneſs of this preſent thinking Thing can 
Join it ſelf, makes the ſame Perſen, and is one Self with it, and 
with nothing elſe ; and ſo attributes to it Self, and owns all 
the Actions of that Thing as its own, as far as that Conſciouſneſs 
reaches, and no farther ; as every one who reflects, will perceive, 
Objeft of Re- . 18. In this Perſonal Identity is founded all 
wards and Pu. the Right and Juſtice of Reward and Puniſh: 
niſhments, ment; Happineſs and Miſery being that for 
| which every one is concerned for vine, not mat- 
tering what becomes of any Subſtance, not Joined to, or affect. 
ed with that Conſciouſneſs. For as it is evident in the Inſtance! 
gave but now, if the Conſciouſneſs went along with the little Fin- 
ger, when it was cut off, that would be the ſame SF which was 
concerned for the whole Body Yeſterday, as making a Part ofit 
ſelf, whoſe Actions then it cannot but admit as its own now 


Tho'it the ſame Body ſhould Rill liye, and immediately, from 
* 


the 


thing e __ i 
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the Separation of the little Finger, have its own peculiar Con- 
ſciouſneſs, whereof the little Finger knew nothing, it would not 


at all be concerned for it, as a Part of it ſe/f, or could own any 


of its Actions, or have any of them imputed to him. 

6. 19. This may ſhew us, wherein perſonal Identity conſi ſts, 
not in the Identity of Subſtance, but, as I have ſaid, in the I- 
dentity of Conſciouſneſs, wherein Socrates and the preſent Mayor 
of Qumborough agree, they are the ſame Perſon : If the ſame 


Socrates, waking and {leeping do not partake of the ſame - | 


Conſciouſneſs, Socrates waking and ſleeping, is not the ſame Per- 
ſon. And to puniſh Socrates waking, for what ſleeping So- 
crates thought, and waking - Socrates was never conſcious of, 
would be no-more of Right, than to puniſh one 'Twin for what 
his Brother- Twin did, whereof he knew nothing, becauſe their 
Outſides were ſo like, that they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; 
for ſuch Twins have been ſeen. 1 | 

6. 20. But yet poſlibly it will ſtill be objected, Suppoſe I 
wholly loſe the 1 of ſome Parts of my Life, beyond a 
Poſſibility of retrieving them, ſo that perhaps I ſhall never be 
conſcious of them again; yet am I not the ſame Perſon that 


did thoſe Actions, had thoſe Thoughts, that I once was conſci- 5 


ous of, though I have now forgot them? To which I anſwer, 
that we muſt here take Notice what the Word I is applied to; 
which, in this Caſe, is the Man — And the ſame Man 
being preſumed to be the ſame Perſon, I is eaſily here * 
np to ſtand alſo for the ſame Perſon. But if it be poſſible 
or the ſame Man to have diſtinct incommunicable Conſciouſ- 
nefles at different Times, it is paſt doubt the ſame Man would | 
at different Times make different Perſons z which, we ſee, is 
the Senſe of Mankind in the ſolemneſt Declaration of their Q- 
pinions, Human Laws not xy. the Mad Man for the Sober 
Man's Actions, nor the Sober Man for what the Mad Man did, 
thereby making them two Perſons ; which is ſomewhat explain- 
ed by our Way of ſpeaking in Engliſp, when we ſay, ſuch a one is 
not himſelf, or is beſides himmſeſf; in which Phraſes it is infinuated, 


as ifthoſe who now or, at leaſt, firſt uſed them, thought that Self 


was changed, the ſeif ſame Perſon was no longer in that Man. 
9. 21. But yet tis hard to conceive, that Socra- Difference be- 
tes, the ſame individual Man, ſhould be two geen Identi- 
Perſons. To help us a little in this, we mult con- zy of Man and 
fider what is ment by Socrates, or the ſame in- Perſon, 
dividual Man. ; | 
Firſt, It muſt be either the ſame individual, immaterial, 
thinking Subſtance ; In ſhort, the numerical Soul, and no- 
5 Secondly, 
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Secondly, Or the ſame Animal, without any Regard to an 
immaterial Soul. | | | 5 
Thirity, Or the ſame immaterial Spirit united to the ſame 
Animal. ge” | | 


Now, take which of theſe Suppoſitions you pleaſe, it is im- 
ſſible to make perſonal Identity to conſiſt in any Thing but 
ese; or reach any farther than that does. 
For by the Pirſt of them, it muſt be allowed poſſible, that a 
Man born of different Wemen, and in diſtant Times, may be 
the ſame Man. A Way of ſpeaking, which, whoever admits, 
[ muſt allow it poſſible for the ſame Man to be two diſtinct Per- 
ſons, as any two that have lived in different Ages, without the 
Knowledge of one another's Thoughts. 125 
Ey the Second and Third, Socrates in this Life, and after it, 
cannot be the ſame Man any Way, but by the ſame Conſciouſ- 
neſs; and ſo making Human Identity to conſiſt in the ſame 
Thing wherein we place Ferſcunal Identity, there will be no Dil. 
ficulty to allow the ſame Man to be the ſame Perſon. But 
then they who place human Identity in Conſciouſneſs only, 
and not in ſomething elſe, muſt conſider how they will make 
the Infant Socrates the ſame Man with Socrates after the Re- 
ſurrection. But whatſoever to ſome Men makes a Man, and Ml b. 
conſequently the ſame individual Man, wherein perhaps few rial 
are agreed, perſonal Identity can by us be laced in nothing ou! 
but Conſciouſneſs, (which is that alone which makes what we nel 
call Seh) without involving us in great Abſurdities. xk 
J. 22. But is not a Man drunk and ſober the ſame Perſon, ha 
why elſe is he puniſh'd for the Fact he commits when drunk, M. 
though he be never afterwards conſcious of it? Juſt as much D. 
the ſame Perſon, as a Man that walks, and does other Things MW m. 
in his Sleep, is the ſame Perſon, and is anſwerable for any MW N 
Miſchief he ſhall do in it. Human Laws puniſh both with a tit 
Juſtice ſuitable to their Way of Knowledge ; becauſe in theſe WM © 
Caſes, they cannot dittinguiſh certainly what is real, what 
counterfeit ; and fo the Ignorance in Nrunkenneſs or Sleep, is WM * 
not admitted as a Plea. For though Puniſhment be annexed MW © 
to Perſonality, and Perſonality to Conſciouſneſs, and the Drunk- M ** 
ard perhaps be not conſcious of what he did; yet Human Judi- IM ® 
catures juſtly puniſh him; becauſe the Fact is proved againſt ; 
a 
| 


him, but Want of Conſciouſneſs cannot be proved for him. But 
in the great Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid 
open, it may be reaſonable to think, no one ſhall be made to 
anſwer for what he knows nothing of ; but ſhall receive his 
Doom, his Conſcience accuſing or excuſing him, 9. 23. 
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6. 23 · Nothing but Conſciouſneſs can unite pe- , 
mote Exiſtences into the ſame Perſon, the Iderfti- ec en 
ty of Subſtance will not do it : For whatever Sub- Self) ar: 
{tance there is, however framed, without Con- 3 
ſciouſneſs, there is no Perſon: And a Carcaſe may be a Perſon, 
as well as any Sort of Subſtance be ſo without Conſciouſneſs. 

Could we ſuppoſe two diſtinct incommunicable Conſciouſneſ- 
ſes acting the ſame Body, the one conſtantly by Day, the other 
by Night; and, on the other Side, the ſame Conſciouſneſs, 
acting by Intervals, two diſtin&t Bodies: I aſk, in the firſt 
Caſe, Whether the Day and the Night-man would not be two 
as diſtin&t Perſons, as Socrates and Plato? And whether in 
the ſecond Caſe, there would not be one Perſon in two diſtinct 
Bodies, as much as one Man is the ſame in two diſtinct Cloth- 
ings. Nor is it at all material to ſay, that this ſame, and this 
diſtinct Conſciouſneſs, in the Caſes above-mentioned, is owing to 
the ſame and diſtinct immaterial Subſtances, bringing it with 
them to thoſe Bodies, which, whether true or no, alters not 
the Caſe : Since tis evident, the Ferſonas Identity would equal- 
ly be determined by the Conſciouſneſs, whether that Conſci- 


ouſneſs were annexed to ſome individual immaterial Subſtance, 


or no. For granting, that the thinking Subſtance in Man muſt 
be neceſſarily ſuppos'd immaterial, tis evident, that immate- | 
rial thinking Thing may ſometimes part with its paſt Conſci- 
ouſneſs, and be e ee to it again, as appears in the Forgetful- 
neſs Men often have of their paſt Actions, and the Mind many 
times recovers the Memory of a paſt Conſciouſneſs, which it 
had loſt for twenty Years together. Make theſe Intervals of 
Memory and Forgetfulneſs to take their Turns regularly by 
Day and Night, and you have two Perſons with the ſame im- 
material Spirit, as much as in the former Inſtance, two Perſons 
with the ſame Body, So that Seff is not determined by Iden- 
tity or Diverſity of Subſtance, which it cannot be ſure of, but 
only by Identity of Conſciouſneſs. 1 

g. 24. Indeed it may conceive the Subſtance whereof it is 
now made up, to have exiſted formerly, united in the ſame 
conſcious Being : But Conſciouſneſs removed, that Subſtance 
is no more it Se, or makes no more a Part of it, than any 
other Subſtance, as is evident in the Inſtance we have alread 
po of a Limb cut off, of whoſe Heat, or Cold, or other At- 
ections, having no longer any Conſciouſneſs, it is no more of 
a Man's Self, than any other Matter of the Univerſe. In like 
Manner it will be in reference to any immaterial Subſtance, . 
which is yoid of that * whereby I am my Self to 
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my ſelf : If there be any Part of its Exiſtence, which I cannot 
upon Recollection join with that preſent Conſciouſneſs, where- 
by I am now gy ſelf, it is in that Part of its Exiſtence no 
more my ſelf, than any other immaterial Being. For what- 

ſoever any Subſtance has thought or done, which I cannot 
recollect, and by Conſciouſneſs make my own Thought 
and Action, it will no more belong to me, whether a Part 
of me thought or did it, than if it had been thought or 

done by any other immaterial Being any where exiſt 
ing. : | | ; | | 

9 25. I agree the more Ne Opinion is, that this Con- 
ſciouſneſs is annexed to, and the Affection of one individual im- 


* 


material Subſtance. 


But let Men, according to their divers Hypotheſes, reſolve of 
that as they pleaſe. This every intelligent Being, ſenſible of Hap- 

ineſs or Miſery, muſt grant, that there is ſomething that is Him. 
that he is concerned for, and would have happy; that this 
Se F has exiſted in a continued Duration more than one Inſtant, 
and therefore tis poſſible may exiſt, as it has done, Months and 
Years to come, without any certain Bounds to be ſet to its Du- 


ration; and may be the ſame Self, by the ſame Conſciouſneſs, | 


continued on for the future, And thus, by this Conſciouſheſs, 
he finds himſelf to be the ſame Self which did ſuch or ſuch an 
Action ſome Years fince, by which he comes to be happy or mi- 
| Terable naw. In all which Account of Seh, the ſame numeri- 
cal Subſtance is not confidered as making the ſame Sei. But the 
ſame continued Conſciouſneſs, in which ſeveral Subſtances ma 
have been united, and again ſeparated from it, which, whil 
they continued in a vital Union with that, wherein this Conſci- 
ouſneſs then refided, made a Part of that ſame Self. Thus any 
Part of our Bodies vitally united to that which is conſcious in us, 


makes a Part of our Se/ves: But upon Separation from the vital 


Union, by which that Conſciouſneſs is communicated, that which 
a Moment fince was Part of our Selves, is now no more ſo, than 
a Part of another Man's S/ is a Part of me; and tis not im poſſi- 
ble, but in a little Time may become a real Part of another Per- 
ſon. And fo we have the ſame numerical Subſtance become a 
Part of two different Perſons ; and the ſame Perſon preſerved un- 
der the Change of various Subſtances, Could we ſuppt 


| | 3 
Spirit wholly ſtripp'd of all its Memory of Conſciouſnels of p 

Actions, as we find our Minds always are of a great Part of ours, 
and ſometimes of them all, the Union or Separation of ſuch a 
ſpiritual Subſtance would make no Variation of perſonal Iden- 
tity, any more than that of any Particle of Matter does. Any 


Subſtance 
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not Subſtance vitally united to the preſent thinking Being, is a Part 
re- of that very ſame Self which now is: Any Thing united to it 
no by a Conſciouſneſs of former Actions, makes alſo a Part of the 
lat. ſame Self, which is the ſame both then and no). 
not g. 26. Perſon, as I take it, is the Name of this * 5 
ght Sf. Where-ever a Man finds what he calls Per nf 2 
Jart Himſelf, there I think another may ſay is the Tm 
or ſame Perſon, It is a Forenfick Term appropria 
il. W ting Actions and their Merit; and fo belongs only to intelligent 
| Agents capable of a Law, and Happineſs and Miſery. This 
on- Perſonality extends it ſe f beyond gras Exiſtence to what is 
im. paſt, only by Conſciouſneſs, whereby it becomes concerned and 
accountable, owns and imputes to it ef paſt Actions, juſt upon 
eof the ſame Ground, and for the ſame Reaſon that it does the 
preſent. All which is founded in a Concern for Happineſs, the 13 
im. unavoidable Concomitant of Conſciouſneſs, that which is 10 
this W conſcious of Pleaſure and Pain, defiring that that Self that | 
ant, W is conſcious, ſhould be happy. And therefore whatever paſt 
Actions it cannot reconcile, or appropriate to that preſent Self 
by Conſciouſneſs, it can be no more concerned in, than if 
they never had been done : And to receive Pleaſure or Pain, 
i. e. Reward or Puniſhment, on the Account of any ſuch Ac- 
tion, is all one, as to be made happy or miſerable in its firſt Be- 
ing, without any Demerit at all. For ſuppoſing a Man pu- 
niſh'd now for what he had done in another Life, whereof he 
could be made to have no Conſciouſneſs at all, what Diffe- 
rence is there between that Puniſhment, and being created 
miſerable? And therefore conformable to this, the Apoſtle tells 
us, that at the great Day, when every one ſhall recezve accord- 
ing to his Doings, the Secrets of all Hearts ſhall be laid open. 
The Sentence ſhall be juſtified by the Conſciouſneſs all Per- 
ſons ſhall have, that hemſelves, in what Bodies ſoever they ap- 
pear, or what Subſtances ſoever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, 
are the ſame that committed thoſe Actions, and deſerve that 
Puniſhment for them. Sn 5 
C. 27. Iam apt enough to think I have, in treating of this 
Subject, made ſome — ſitions that will look ſtrange to 
ſome Readers, and pofſibly they are ſo in themſelves: But vet, 
I think, they are fuch as are pardonable in this Ignorance we 
are in of the Nature of that —_— that is in us, and 
which we look on as our Selves. Did we know what it was, 
or how it was tied to a certain Syſtem of fleeting Animal Spi- 
rits; or whether it could, or could not perform its Operations 
of Thinking and Memory out of a Body organized as ours is; 
/ OR. e and 
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and whether it has: pleaſed God, that no one ſuch Spirit ſhall 
ever be united to any but one ſuch Body, upon the right Con- 
ſtitution of whoſe Organs its Memory ſhould depend, we might 

' Tee the Abſurdity of ſome of thoſe Suppoſitions I have made. 
But taking as we ordinarily now do (in the Dark concerning 
theſe Matters) the Soul of a Man, for an immaterial Subſtance, 
independent from Matter, and indifferent alike to it all, there 
can from the Nature of Things be no Abſurdity at all, to ſup- 
poſe, that the ſame Soul may, at different Times, be united 
to different Bodies, and with them make up, for that 'Time, 
one Man: As well as we ſuppoſe a Part of a Sheep's Body 


1 


Yeſterday, ſhould be a Part ot a Man's Body to Morrow, and 


in that Union make a vital Part of Melibœus himſelf, as well 


as it did of his Ram. 
6. 28. To conclude, whatever Subſtance be- 
The Difficulty gins to exiſt, it muſt, during its Exiſtence, ne- 
From ill Uſe of ceflarily be the ſame: Whatever Compoſitions 
Names. of Subſtances begin to exiſt, during the. Union 
| of thoſe Subſtances, the Concrete muſt be the 
fame: Whatſoever Mode begins to exiſt, during its Exiſtence, 
it is the ſame: And ſo if the Compoſition be of diſtinct Sub- 
ſtances, and different Modes, the ſame Rule holds. Whereby 
it will appear, that the Difficulty or Obſcurity that has been 
about this Matter, rather riſes from the Names ill uſed, than 
from any Obſcurity in Things themſelves. For whatever 
makes the ſpecifick Nea, to which the Name is applied, if 
that Nea be ſteadily kept to, the Diſtinction of any T ing into 
the ſame, and divers, will eaſily be conceived, and there can 
ariſe no Doubt about it. i e . 
| 9. 29. For ſuppoſing a rational Spirit be the 
Continued Exi- Nea of a Man, tis eafie to know what is the 
fence makes ſame Man, viz. the ſaiue Spirit, whether ſepa- 
Identity. rate or in a Body, will be the ſame Man. Su 
| poſing a rational Spirit vitally united to a Body 
of a certain Conformation of Parts to make a Man, whilſt that 
rational Spirit, with that vital Conformation of Parts, though 
continued in a fleeting ſucceſſive Body, remains, it will be the 
fame Man. But if to any one the ea of a Man be but the 
vital Union of Parts in a certain Shape; as long as that vital 
Union and Shape remains, in a Concrete no otherwiſe the 
fame, but by a continued Succeſſion of fleeting Particles, it 
will be the ſame Man. For whatever be the Compoſition, 
whereof the complex [4a is made, whenever Exiſtence makes 
it one particular Thing under any Denomination, the ſame 
NY 8 Exiſtence 


1 
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Exiſtence continued, preſerves it the ſame Individual under 
the fame Denomination *, | : {6 

| CHAP. 


6 * 


6 — 


* Phe Doctrine of Identity and Diverſity, contained in this 
Chapter, the Biſhop of Worceſter pretends to be inconſiſtent with 


the Doctrine of the Chriſtian Faith, concerning the Reſurrection 
of the Dead His Way of arguing from it, is this : He ſays, The 


Reaſon of believing the Reſurrection of the ſame Body upon Mr. Locke“? 


Grounds, is from the Idea of Identity. To which our | 
Author f anſwers : Give me Leave, my Lord, to I In his 3d 
ſay, that the Reaſon of believing any Article of the Leiter to the 
Chriſtian Faith (ſuch as your Lordſhip is here ſpeak» Biſhop of 
ing of, to me, and upon my Grounds, is its being a Worceſter, 
art of Divine Revelation: Upon this Ground I p. 165, Sc. 
Lond it before J either writ that Chapter of 1den- + 
tity and Diverſity, and before I ever thought of thoſe Propoſitions 
which your Lordſhip quotes out of that Chapter, and upon the ſame 
Ground | believe it ſtill; and not from my Idea of Identity. This 
Saying of your Lordſhip's therefore, being a Propoſition neither 
ſelf-evident, nor allowed by me to be true, remains to be proved. 
So that your Foundation failing, all your large Superſtructure built 
thereon, comes to nothing. 22+: hy „ 
But my Lord, before we go any farther, I crave Leave humbly 


to repreſent to your Lordſhip, that I thought you undertook to make 


out, that my Notion of Ideas was inconſiſtent with the Articles of the 
Chriſtian Faith. But that which your Lordſhip inſtances in here, is 
not, that I yet know, an Article of the Chriſtian Faith. The Re- 
ſurrection of the Dead, I acknowledge to be an Article of the Chri- 


ſtian Faith: But that the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in your Lord» 


ſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, is an Article of the Chriſtian Faith, 
is, what, I confeſs, I do not yet know. 


In the New Teſtament (wherein, I think, are contained all the 
Articles of the Chriſtian Faith) I find our Saviour and the Apoſtles to 
preach the Reſurrection of the Dead, and the Reſurrection from the 
Dead in many Places: But I do not remember any Place where the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body is ſo much as mentioned. Nay, which 


is very remarkable in the Caſe, I do not remember in any Place of 


the New Teſtament (where the general Reſurrection at the laſt Da 


is ſpoken of) any ſuch Expreſſion as the Reſurrection of the Body, Kc 
leſs of the ſame Body. 8 


I ſay the general Reſurrection at the laſt Day: Becauſe where the 


Reſurreftion of ſome particular Perſons preſently. upon our Savi- 


our's Reſurrection is mentioned, the Words are, 
* The Graves were opened, and many Bodies of Saint, Mat. 27, 
which ſlept, aroſe, and came out of the Graves after his $2, 53, 
Reſurrection, and went into the Holy City, and appeared 

| | 40 
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to many: Of which peculiar Way of ſpeaking of this Reſurrecti- 
on, the Paſſage it ſelf gives a Reaſon in theſe Words, appeared 10 
many; i.e. thoſe who ſlept, appeared, ſo as to be known to be riſen, 
But this could not be known, unleſs they brought with them the 
Evidence, that they were thoſe who had been dead, whereof therq 
were theſe two Proofs, their Graves were opened, and their Bodiez 
not only gone out of them, but appeared to be the ſame to thoſe who 
had known them formerly alive, and knew them to be dead and by. 
ried, For if they had been thoſe who had been dead ſo long, that all 
who knew them once alive, were now gone, thoſe to whom me ap. 
— might have known them to be Men; but could not have 

nown they were riſen from the Dead, becauſe they never knew 
they had been dead. All that by their appearing they could have 
known, was, that they were ſo many living e of whoſe Re. 
ſurrection they knew nothing. *Twas neceflary therefore, that they 
ſhould come in ſuch Bodies, as might in Make and Size, c. appear 
to be the ſame they had before, that they might be known to thoſe of 
their Acquaintance, whogy they appeared to. And it is probable 
they were ſuch as we ewly dead, whoſe Bodies were not yet 
diſſolved and diſlipated ; and therefore, tis particularly ſaid here, 
(differently from what is ſaid of the general Reſurrection) that 
their Bodies arofe ; becaufe they were the ſame that were then ly- 
ing in their Graves, the Moment before they roſe. 

But your Lordſhip endeavours to prove it muſt be the [ame Body : 
And let us grant, that your Lordſhip, nay, others too, think 
vou have proved it muſt be the ſame Body; will you therefore ſay, 

that he holds what is inconſiſtent with an Article of Faith, who 
having never ſeen this your Lordſhip's Interpretation of the Scrip- 
ture, nor 
. Body; or, it he has ſeen them, yet not underſtanding them, or 
not perceiving the Force of them, believes what the Scripture 
propoſes to him, viz. That at the laſt m6 the Dead ſhall be raiſ- 
ed, without determining whether it ſhall be with the very ſame 
Bodies or no? | | | 

I know your Lordſhip pretends not to erect your particular In- 
terpretations of Scripture into Articles of Faith; and if you do 
not, he that believes the Dead ſhall be raiſed, believes that Article 
of Faith which the Scripture propoſes: And cannot be accuſed of 
holding any Thing inconſiſtent with it, if it ſhould happen, that 
what he holds is jnconſiſtent with another Propoſition, viz. That 
the Dead ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, 
which I do not find propoſed in Holy Writ as an Article of Faith. 

But your Lordſhip argues, it muſt be the ſame Body; which, as 

| you explain ſame Body, f is not the ſame individual 

+ P. 34. 35. Particles of Matter, which were united at the Point of 
; Death, Nor the ſame Particles of Matter, that the Sin- 
ner had at the Time of the Commiſſion of his Sins. But that it muſt be 
the ſame material Subſtance which was vitally united to the Soul here; 
i. e. as I underſtand it, the ſame individual Particles of _—_ 
— wile 


ur Reaſons for the ſame Body, in your Senſe of ſame 
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- which were, ſome Time or other during his Life here, vitally . 


ted to his Soul. | | 
Your firſt Argument to prove, that it muſt be the ſame Body in this 
Senſe of the ſame Body, is taken * from theſe Words 


of our Saviour. All that are in the Graves ſhall hear * P. 37. 
his Voice, and ſhall come forth. From whence yourt 
Lordſhip argues, That theſe Words, all that are in I John 5. 


their Graves, relate to no other Subſtance than what was 28, 29. 
united to the Soul in Life ; becauſe a different Subſtance Bo 

cannot be ſaid to be in the Graves, and to come out of them, Which 
Words of your Lordſhip's, it they prove any Thing, prove that 
the Soul too is lodg'd in the Grave, and raiſed out of it at the laſt. 
Day. For your Lordſhip ſays, Can a different Subſtance be ſaid to be 
in their Graves, and come out of them? So that according to this In- 
terpretation of theſe Words of our Saviour; No other Subſtance be. 
ing raiſed, but what hears his Voice; and no other Subſtance hearing 
his Voice, but what being called, comes out of the Grave; and no 9- 
ther Subſtance _—_ out of the Grave, but what was in the Grave, 
any one muſt conclude, that the Soul, unleſs it be in the Grave, will 
make no Part of the Perſon that is raiſed, unleſs, as your Lordſhip 
argues againſt me, You can make it out, that a Sub- ” 


ſtance which never was in the Grave, may come out of P. 37, 


it, or that the Soul is no Subſtance. 


But ſetting aſide the Subſtance of the Soul, another Thing that 
will make any one doubt, whether this your Interpretation of 


our Saviour's Words be neceſſary to be received as their true 


Senſe, is, That it will not be very eaſily reconcil- 


ed to your Saying, you do not mean by the ſame 33 34+ 


Body, The fame individual Particles which were uni- | 
ted at the Point of Death. And yet by this Interpretation of our 
Saviour's Words, you can mean no other Particles but ſuch as were 
united at the Point of Death; becauſe you mean no other Sub- 
ſtance but what comes out of the Grave; and ho Subſtance, no Par- 
ticles come out, you ſay, but what were in the Grave; and I think 
your Lordſhip will not ſay, that the Particles that were ſeparate 
from the Body by Perſpiration before the Point of Death, were laid 
up in the Grave. | " 

But your Lordſhip, I find, has an Anſwer to this, Viz. 
* That by comparing this with other Places, you find that P. 37. 
the Words | of our Saviour above quoted] are to be un- 
derſtood of the Subſtance of the Body, to which the Soul was united, and not 
zo (I ſuppoſe your Lordſhip writ of) zhoſe individual Particles, i. e. 
thoſe individual Particles that are in the Grave at the Reſurrection. 
For ſo they muſt be read, to make your Lordſhip's Senſe entire, 
and to the Purpoſe of your Anſwer here: And then methinks 
this laſt Senſe of our Saviour's Words given by your Lordſhip, 
wholly, overturns the Senſe which you have given of them above, 
where from thoſe Words you preſs the Belief of the Reſurrection 
of the ſame Body, by this ſtrong Argument, that a Subſtance could 


not, 
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not upon earing the Voice of Chriſt, come o thick 
vas _— the Grave. There (as far as I can war er ono 
your Lordſhip argues that our Saviour's Words muſt be — . 
of che Particles in the Grave, unleſs, as your Lordſhip ſays, » = 
make it out, that a Subſtance which never was in the 8 4 * en 
— 4 it. And here your Lordſhip expreſly ſays, That our Sa denn 
ords are to be underſtood of the Subſtance of that Body, to which the 5 : 7 
re- any time] united, and not to thoſe individual Particles that 
— the Grave. Which put together, ſeems to me to ſay, That as 
Saviour N Words are to be underſtood of thoſe 3 on] 
— in the Grave, and not of thoſe Particles only which are l : be 
Grave, but of others alſo, which have at any Time b 005 
united to the Soul, but never were in the Grave. 1 
The next * Lordſhip brings to make the Reſurrection of 
. 10 wy Body, in your Senſe, an Article of Faith, are 
a 5. theſe Words of St. Paul; For we muſt all ap car b 
. fore the Judgment. Seat of Chriſt, that every one 2 5 
. ceive the Things done in this Body, according to 3 1 
38. oy done, whether it be good or bad, To which 0 
1 rdſhip ſubjoins F this Queſtion: Can theſe Words 
1 Bach = other material Subſtance, but that Body in which 
the Meanink of he. CE be ute kor ul 
1e M , inne er for hi 
2 ms very ſame Body wherein he — 3 
2 2 e ſay he ſhall have the very ſame Body when he ſuf 
2 ny wo when he ſinn'd. The Apoſtle ſays indeed, done in 
par 555 8 e oy _— = at Five or Fifteen, was 
„ his Body, s that, which he did Things in at 
1 — his Body, though his Body were not — _ furs phe " 
_ N 12 Ages : And ſo will the Body, which he ſhall oi 
—_ _— e 1 be his Body, though it be not the very ſame 
m__—_ » W ich he had at Five or Fifteen, or Fifty. He that at 
1 is broke on the Wheel, for a Murder he committed at 
2 , is puniſhed for what he did in his Body, though the Bod 
LOG. i. e. his Body at Threeſcore be not the ſame e. made 4 
* fe. individual Particles of Matter, that that Body was which 
r 
; t e he i | 
—_ ſhall receive the Things done in os Ros Lordi om, 
2 y fee, that the Body he had when an- Embryo in the Womb 
2 rj us * playing in Coats, when a Man marrying a Wife, 
2 — — dying of a Conſumption, and at laſt, which he 
mo my nag _ Reſurrection, are each of them his Body 
_ 0 . em be the ſame Body, the one with the 


But farther to your Lordſhip's Queſtion, Can theſe Words be un- 


der ſtood of any other material Subſtance, but that Body in which theſe 


Things were done? 1 anſwer, Theſe Words of St. Paul may be under- 
x A a | ſtord 
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food of another material Subſtance, than that Body in which theſe 


Things were done, becauſe your Lordſhip reaches me, and gives me a 
a ſtrong Reaſon ſo to underſtand them. Your Lord- 81 8 
ſhip ſays, * That you do not ſay the ſame Particles of F. Bo 866: 
Matter, which the Sinner had at the very Time of the 57 
Commiſſion of his Sins, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day. And your 
Lordſhip gives this Reaſon for it: F For then a long 
Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the continual f P. 35. 
ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration. Now, my Lord, | 
it the Apoſtle's Words, as your Lordſhip would argue, cannot be un- 
derſtood of any other material Subſtance, but that Body, in which theſe 
1hings were done; and no Body upon the Removal or Change of 
ſome of the Particles, that at any Time makes it up, is the ſame ma- 
terial Subſtance, or the ſame Body; it wil, 1 think, thence follow, 
that either the Sinner muſt have all the ſame individual Particles 
vitally united to his Soul, when he is raiſed, that he had vis 
tally united to his Soul, when he ſinn'd: Or elſe St. Paul's Words 
here cannot be underſtood to mean the ſame Body in which the 
Things were done. For if there were other Particles of Matter in the 
Body, wherein the Thing was done, than in that which is rais'd, 
that which is rais'd cannot be the ſame Body in which they were 
done: Unleſs that alone, which has juſt all the ſame individual Par- 
ticles when any Action is done, being the ſame Body wherein it was 
done, that alſo, which has not the ſame individual Particles wherein 
that Action was done, can be the ſame Body wherein it was done; 
which is in Effect to make the ſame Body ſometimes to be the ſame, 
and ſometimes not the ſame. 15 | | 

Your Lordſhip thinks it ſuffices to make the ſame Body to have not 
all, but no other Particles of Matter, but ſuch as were ſometime 
or other vitally united to the Sou] before : But ſuch a Body, made 


up of Part of the Particles ſometime or other yitally united to the 


Soul, is no more the ſame Body wherein the Actions were 
done in the diſtant Parts of the long Sinner's Life, than that is the 
ſame Body in which a quarter, or half, or three quarters of the ſame 
Particles, that made it up, are wanting. For Example, A Sinner 
has acted here in his Body an hundred Years ; he is raiſed at the laſt 
Day, but with what Body? The ſame, ſays your Lordſhip, that he 
ated in; becauſe St. Paul ſays, he mult receive the Things done in his 
Body: What therefore muſt his Body at the Reſurrection conſiſt of? 
Muſt it conſiſt of all the Particles ot Matter that have ever been 
vitally united to his Sou! ? For they, in Succeſſion, have all of 
them made up his Body wherein he did theſe Things: 

No, ſays your Lordſhip, * that would make his Bo- . P. 25. 

dy too vaſt; it ſuffices to make the fame Body in 1 80 
which the Things were done, that it conſiſts of ſome of the Parti- 
cles, and no other but ſuch as were, ſometime during his Life, vi- 


tally united to his Soul. But, according to this Account, his Body 


at the Reſurrection, being, as your Lordſhip ſeems to limit it, 


near 
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near the ſame Size it was in ſome Part of his Life, it will be no WM will f 
more the ſame Body in which zhe Things were done in the diſtant Parts Wl be ve 
of his Life, than that is the ſame Body, in which half or three quar. ſince 
ters, or more of the individual Matter that made it then up, is now Life, 
wanting. For Example, Let his Body at 50 Years old conſiſt of a I nôr 
Million of Parts; five hundred thouſand at leaſt of thoſe Parts or by 
will be different from thoſe which made up his Body at 10 Years, ing tc 
and at an hundred. So that to take the numerical Particles, that Eiern 
made up his Body at 50, or any other Seaſon of his Life; or to ga» 0 his 
ther them promiſcuouſly out of thoſe which at different Times to th: 
have ſucceſſively been yitally united to his Soul, they will no more MW in) I 
make the ſame Body, which was his, wherein ſome of his Actions WW are n 
were done, than that is the ſame Body, which has but half the Nit wa 
ſame Particles: And yet all your Lordſhip's Argument here for We de 
the ſame Body, is, becauſe St. Paul ſays, it muſt be his Body in By 
which theſe Things were done; which it could not be, if any other Sub. Wl ſee v 
ſtance were joined to it, i. e. if any other Particles of Matter made WW vho 
up the Body, which were not vitally united to the Soul when the 
Action was done. | | 


_— your Lordſhip ſays, * That you do not ſay 


P. 34. the ſame individual Particles | (hall make up. the Body 

at the Reſurrection] which were united at the Point Wl And 

F Death, for there muſt be a great Alteration in them of a lingring vhic. 
Diſeaſe, as if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption, Becauſe, tis likely, WM /0%e/ 
your Lordſhip thinks theſe Particles of a decrepit, waſted, wither. W 47 
ed Body, would be too few, or unfit to make ſuch a plump, I #- 
ſtrong, vigorous, well-{iz'd Body, as it has pleaſed your Lordſhip WM from 
to proportion out in your Thoughts to Men at the Reſurrection; raiſe 
and therefore ſome ſmall Portion of the Particles formerly united nd 
| vitally to that Man's Soul, ſhall be re-afſumed to make up his Body I and 
to the Bulk your Lordſhip judges convenient; but the greateſt Part I tber 
of them ſhall be left out to avoid the making his Body more conf 
vaſe than your Lordſhip thinks will be fit, as appears by theſe ing; 
your Lordſhip's Words immediately following, viz. 7 


FP. 35. Þ That you do not ſay the ſame Particles the Sinner had Bi 
at the very time of Commiſſion of his Sins; for then a 1 ©" - 
long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body. . 

But then, pray, my Lord, what muſt an Embryo do, who dying Reſu 
within a few Hours after his Body was vitally united to his , 
Soul, has no Particles of Matter, which were formerly united to dred 
it, to make up his Body of that Size and Proportion which your than 
Lordſhip ſeems to require in Bodies at the Reſurrection? Or mult I dull! 
we believe he ſhall remain content with that ſmall Pittance of n 
Matter, and that yet imperfect Body to Eternity, becauſe it is an , 
Article of Faith to believe the Reſurrection of the very ſame Body? 1. t. ſing 

made up of only ſuch Particles as have been yitally Jam 

P. 43. united to the Soul, For if it be ſo, as your Lordſhip ſays, theſ 

* That Life is the Reſult of the Union of Soul and Body, g Mix 
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hy 


will follow, That the Body of an Embryo dying in the Womb, may 


be very little, not the thouſandth Part of any ordinary Man, For 


ſince from the firſt Conception and Beginning of Formation it has 


Life, and Life is the Reſult of the Union of the Soul with the Body; an 


Embryo, that ſhall die either by the untimely Death of the Mother, 


or by any other Accident preſently after it has Life, muſt, accord- 
ing to your Lordſhip's Doctrine, remain a Man not an Inch long to 

Eternity ; becauſe there are not Particles of Matter, formerly united 
to his Soul, to make him bigger; and no other can be made uſe of 
to that Purpoſe : Though what greater Congruity the Soul hath with 

any Particles of Matter, which were once vitally united to it, but 

are now ſo no longer, than it hath with Particles of Matter, which 

it was never united to, would be hard to determine, if that ſhould 

be demanded. 5 : 

By theſe, and not a few other the like Conſequences, one may 
ſee what Service they do to Religion, and the Chriſtian Doctrine, 
who raiſe Queſtions, and make Articles of Faith about the Reſur- 
fiction of the ſame Body, where the Scripture ſays nothing of the 
ſame Body; or if it does, it is with no ſmall Re- | 
primand * to thoſe who make ſuch an Enquiry, * 1 Cor. 15. 
But ſome Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed P ? 35, &c. 

And with what Body do they come? Thou Fool, that | 

which thou ſoweſt, is not quickned, except it die. And that which thou 
ſeueſt, thou ſoweſt not that Body that ſhall be, but bare Grain, it may 
chance of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain. But God giveth it a Body as 
it hath pleaſed him. Words 1 ſhould think ſufficient to deter us 
from determining any Thing for or againſt the ſame Body being. 
raiſed at the laſt Day. It ſuffices, that all the Dead ſhall be ala 
and every one appear and anſwer for the Things done in this Life, 


and receive according to the Things he hath done in his Body, whe. 


tber Good or Bad. He that believes this, and has ſaid nothing in- 
conſiſtent herewith, I preſume may, and muſt be acquitted from be- 
ing guilty of any Thing inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection 
of the Dead. | | 
But your Lordſhip, to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body to be 
an Article of Faith, farther asks, F How could it be | 
ſaid, if any other Subſtance be joined to the Soul at the FP. 38. 
ReſurreFtion, as its Body, that they were the Things done | 


in or by the Body? Anſw. Juſt as it may be ſaid of a Man at an hun- 


dred Years old, that hath then another Subſtance joined to his Soul, 
than he had at twenty, that the Murder or Drunkenneſs he was 
guilty of at twenty, were Things done in the Body : How by the Body 
comes in here, 1 do not ſee, | | 2 
Your Lordſhip adds, And St. Paul's Diſpute about the Manner of rat- 
ſing the Body, might ſoon have ended, if there were no Neceſſity of the 
ſame Body. Anſw. When 1 underſtand what Argument there is in 


theſe Words to prove the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, without the 


Mixture of one new Atom of Matter, 1 ſhall know what to fay to it. 
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306 Of Identity and Diverſity. 
In the mean Time this I underſtand, That St. Paul would have py 
as ſhort an End to all Diſputes about this Matter, if he had a. 
That there was a Neceſſity of the ſame Body, or that it ſhould be the 
ſame Body. | e ONS WO RO 
1 | The next Text of -Scripture you bring for the 
* 2 Cor. 15. ſame Body is, F there be no Reſurrection of the 
1 Dead, then is not Chriſt faiſed. From which your Lord. 
1 P. 38. | ſhip argues, 4 It ſeems then other Bodies are to be rai. 
ſed as his was, I grant other Dead, as certainly rai. 
ſed as Chriſt was; for elſe his Reſurrection would be of no Uſe to 
Mankind. But I do not fee how it follows, that they ſhall be 
raiſed with the ſame Body, as Chriſt was raiſed with the ſame 
Body, as your Lordſhip infers in theſe Words annexed; And can 
there be any Doubt, whether his Body was the ſame material Suh. 
ſtance which was united to his Soul before? 1 anſwer, None at all; 
nor that it had juſt the ſame diſtinguilh'd Lineaments and Marks, 
yea, and the ſame Wounds that it had at the Time of his Death, 
If therefore your Lordſhip will argue from other Bodies being raiſed 
as his was, That they muſt keep Proportion with his in Sameneſs; 
then we muſt believe, that every Man ſhall be raiſed with the ſame 
Lineaments and other Notes of Diſtinction he had at the Time 
of his Death, even with his Wounds yet open, it he had any, becauſe 
our Saviour was ſo raiſed, which ſeems to me ſcarce 
„ reconcilable with what your Lordſhip ſays, * ofa 
fat Man falling into a Conſumption, and dying. 
But whether it will conſiſt or no with, your Lordſhip's Mean- 
ing in that Place, this to me ſeems a Conſequence that will need 
to be better proved, viz, That our Bodies muſt be raiſed the 
ſame, juſt as our Saviour's was: Becauſe St. Paul ſays, if then 
ke no Reſurreftion of the Dead, then is Chriſt not riſen. For it may 
be a good Conſequence; Chriſt is riſen, and therefore there fhall 
be a Reſurrection of the Dead; and yet this may not be a good 
Conſequence, Chriſt was raiſed with the ſame Body he he had at 
his Death, therefore all Men ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Body 
they had at their Death, contrary to what your Lordſhip ſays con- 
cerning a fat Man dying of a Conſumption, But the Caſe I think 
far different betwixt our Saviour, and thoſe to be raiſed at the laſt 
Da . — 5 A F | 265 ; 
| . His Body ſa not Corruption, and therefore to give him ano- 


a Ca . : * O » 
ther Body, new molded, mixed with other Particles, which were 


hor contained in it as it lay in the Grave, whole and entire as it 


was laid there, had been to deſtroy his Body to frame him a new 
one without any Need. But why with the remaining Particles of 
a Man's Body long ſince diſſolved and molder'd into Duſt and A- 
toms, (whereof poſſibly a great Part may have undergone Variety 
of Changes, and entred into othet Concretions even in the Bodies 


of other Men) other new Particles of Matter mixed with them, 


may not ſetve to make his Body again, as well as the Mixture of 


new and different Particles of Matter with the old, did in the 
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Of Identity and Diverſity. $07 
Compaſs of his Life make his Body, I think no Reaſon can be given? 

This may ſerve to ſhew, why though the Materials of our Savi- 
our's Body were not changed at his Reſurrection; yet it does not 
follow, but that the Body of a Man dead and rotten in his Grave, 


or burnt, may at the laſt Day have ſeveral new Particles in it, and 


that without any Inconvenience : Since whatever Matter is vitally 
united to his Soul, is his Body, as much as is that which was united 
to it when he was born, or in any other Part of his Life. g 
2. In the next Place, the Size, Shape, Figure, and Lineaments 
of our Saviour's Body, even to his Wounds, into which doubtin 
Thomas put his Fingers and his Hand, were to be kept in the rai- 
ſed Body of our Saviour, the ſame they were at his Death, to be 
1 Conviction to his Diſciples, ro whom he ſhew'd himfelf, and 
who were to be Witneſſes of his Reſurrection, that their Maſter, 
the very ſame Man, was crucified, dead and buried, and raiſed a- 
gain; and therefore he was handled by them, and eat before them 
after he was riſen, to give them in all Points full Satisfaction, that it 


was really he, the ſame, and not another, nor a Spectre or Appa- 


rition of him: Though 1 do not think your Lordfhip will thence 
argue, that becauſe others are to be raiſed as he was, therefore it 
is neceſſary to believe. that becauſe he eat after his Refurrction, 
others at the laſt Day ſhall eat and drink after they are raiſed 
from the Dead, which ſeems to me as good an Argument, as 
becauſe his undiſſolved Body was raiſed out of the Grave, juſt as 
it there lay intire, without the Mixture of any new Particles; there- 
fore the corrupted and conſumed Bodies of the Dead at the Re- 
ſurrection, ſhall be new framed only out of thoſe ſcatter'd Par- 


eaſt Mixture of any one ſingle Atom of new Matter. But at the 
aft Day, when all Men are raiſed, there will be no Need to be 


that every one ſhall appear before the Judgment. ſeat of Chriſt, 


but in what Sort of Body he ſhall appear, or of what Particles 
made up, the Scripture having ſaid nothing, but that it ſhall be 
a ſtiritual Body raiſed in Incorruption, it is not for me to deter- 
mn. | | 

Your Lordſhip asks, F Were they [who ſaw our FP, 39. 
daviour after his Reſurrection] Witneſſes only of ſome 9 

material Subſtance then united to his Soul? 1 anſwer, I beg your 
Lordſhip to conſider, whether you ſuppoſe our Saviour was known 
to be the ſame Man (to the Witneſſes that were to ſee him, and 
teſtiſie his Reſurrection) by his Soul, that could neither be ſeen, 
nor known to be the ſame z or by his Body, that could be ſeen, 
and by the diſcernible Structure and Marks of it, be known to be 


the ſame ? When your e has reſolved that, all that you ſay 


in that Page, will anſwer it ſelf, But becauſe one Man cannot 
know another to be be the ſame, but by the outward viſible Li- 


neaments, and ſenſible Marks he has been wont to be known and 


U z ” diſtin» 


ticles which were once vitally united to their Souls, without the 


1 


1 


aſſured of any one particular Man's Reſurrection. Tis enough 


to receive according to what he had done in his former Life; 
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308. Of Identity and Diverſiy. 
diſtinguiſhed by, will your Lordſhip therefore argue, That the Great 
Judge, at the laſt Day, who gives to each Man, whom he raiſes, 
his new Body, ſhall not be able to know who is who, unleſs' he 
gives to eyery one of them a Body, juſt of the ſame Figure, Size, 
and Features, and made up of the very ſame individual Particles he 
had in his former Life? Whether ſuch a Way of arguing for the 
Reſurrection of the ſame Body, to be an Article of Faith, contributes much 
to the ſtrengthening the Credibility of the Article of the Reſurrection 
of the Dead, I ſhall leave to the Judgment of others. | 
Farther, for the proving the Reſurrection of the ſame 
* P. 40. Body, to be an Article of Faith, your Lordſhip ſays, 
by But the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Reſurrection of Chriſt, 
not meerly as an Argument of the Poſſibility of ours, but of the Certainty 
ah of it ; f becauſe he roſe, as the Firſt-Fruits ; Chriſt 
F 1 Cor. 15. the Firſt Fruits, afterwards they that are Chriſt's at 
20-23» his coming. Anſw. No doubt, the Reſurrection of 
5 Chriſt is a Proof of the Certainty of our Reſurrection. 
But is it therefore a Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, 
conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles which concurr'd to the 
making up of our Body here, without the Mixture of any one other 
Particle of Matter ? 1 confeſs I ſee no ſuch Conſequence. _ 
OY But your Lordſhip goes on; St. Paul was aware 
* P. 40. of the Objections in Mens Minds, about the Reſurreftion 
of the ſame Body; and tis of great Conſequence as 1 
this Article, to ſhew upon what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome Man 
will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed up, and with what Body do they 
come ? Firſt he ſhews, That the ſeminal Parts of Plants are wonderfully 
improved by the ordinary Providence of God, in the Manner of their Vere- 
tation. Anſw. I do not gas underſtand, what it is for the /c- 
minal Parts of Plants to be wonderfully improved by the ordinary Pro- 
vidence of God, in the Manner of their Vegetation: Or elſe, perhaps, l 
ſhould better ſee how this here tends to the Proof of the Reſurreclim 
of the ſame Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe. | | 
£748 It continues, F They ſow bare Grain of Wheat, or 
1 P. 40. of ſome other Grain, but God giveth it a Body, as 
2 it hath pleaſed him, and to every Seed his own Bo. 
dy. Here, ſays your Lordſhip, is an Identity of the material Sul. 
ſtance ſuppoſed. It may be ſo. But to me a Diverſity of the material 
Subſtance, i. e. of the component Particles, is here ſuppoſed, or in 
| direct Words ſaid. For the Words of St. Paul ta- 
* V. 37, ken all together, run thus, * That which thou ſoweſt, 
heh Gant not that Body which ſhall be, but bare Grain, 
and ſo on, as your Lordſhip has ſet down the Remainder of them. 
From which Words of St. Paul, the natural Argument ſeems to me 
to ſtand thus. If the Body that is put in the Earth in ſowing, is not 
that Body which ſhall be, then the Body that is put in the Grave, i 
not that, i. e. the ſame Body that ſhall be, DL. | 
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Identity and Diverſity: 309 

But your Lordſhip proves it to be the ſame Body, by theſe three 
Greek Words of the Text, 79 1St0y o3ue, which your 
Lordſhip interprets thus, * That proper Body which P. 40. 
belongs to it. Anſwer, Indeed by thoſe Greek Words e e 
N L o, Whether our Tranſlators have rightly render'd them 
his own Body, or your Lordſhi more rightly, that proper Body which 
belongs to it, 1 formerly underſtood no more but this, that in the Pro- 
duction of Wheat, and other Grain from Seed, God continued every 
Species diſtinct, ſo that from Grains of Wheat ſown; Root, Stalk; 
Bade, Ear and Grains of Wheat were produced, and not thoſe of 
Barley; and ſo of the reſt, which I took ro be the Meaning of; 
to every Seed his own Body, No, ſays your Lordſhip, - theſe Words 
prove, That to every Plant of Wheat, and to every Grain of Wheat 
produced in it, is given the proper Body that belongs to it, is the ſame 
Body with the Grain that was ſown. Anſw. This, I confeſs, I do 
not underſtand; becauſe I do not underſtand how one individual 
Grain can be the ſame with twenty, fifty, or an hundred individnal 
Grains; for ſuch ſometimes is the Increaſe. e FILES 

But your Lordſhip proves it. For, ſays your . 
Lordſhip, Every Seed having that Body in little f P. 40. 
which is afterwards ſo much inlarged ; and in Grain te 
Seed is corrupted before its Germination ; but it hath its proper organical 
Parts, which make it the ſame Body with that which it grows up to. 
For although Grain be not divided into Lobes, as other Seeds are, yet it 
it hath been found, by the moſt accurate Obſervations, that upon ſtparating 
the Membranes, theſe ſeminal Parts are diſcerned in them; which after. 
wards grow up to that Body which we call Corn, In which Words 
Icraye Leave to obſerve, that your Lordſhip ſuppoſes, that a Body 
may be enlarged by the Addition of a hundred or a thouſand Times 
as much Bulk as its own Matter, and yet continue the ſame Body; 
which, I confeſs, 1 cannot underſtand. ne | 

But in the next Place, if that could be ſo; and that the Plant, in 
its full Growth at Harveſt, increaſed by a thouſand or a Million 
of Times as much new Matter added to it, as it had when it lay in 
little concealed: in the Grain that was ſown, was the very ſame 
Body: Yet I do not think that your Lordſhip will ſay, that every 
minute, inſenſible, and inconceivably ſmall Grain of the hun- 
dred Grains, contained in that little organized ſeminal Plant, is 
every one of them the very ſame with that Grain which contains 
that whole little ſeminal Plant, and all thofe inviſible Grains 
in it. For then it will follow, that one Grain is the ſame with an 
hundred, and an hundred diſtin Grains the ſame with one: 
Which I ſhall be able to aſſent to, when I can conceive, that all 
the Wheat in the World is but one Grain. SEE EEE i, 
For I beſeech you, my Lord, conſider what it is St. Paul here 
ſpeaks of: It is plain he ſpeaks of that which is ſown and dies, i. e. 
the Grain that the Husbandman takes out of his Barn to ſow in 
his Field. And of this Grain, St. Paul ſays, that it is not that Boay 
| Wa | that 
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2 * 
* 
- 


that ſhall be. Theſe two, viz. That which is ſown, and that Body that 
ſhall be, are all-the Bodies that St. Paul here ſpeaks of, to repre. 


| ſent the Agreement or Difference of Mens Bodies after the Reſurrec. 


tion, with thoſe they had before they died. Now, I-crave Leave 
to ask your Lordſhip, which of theſe two is that little inviſible ſemi. 
nal Plant, which your Lordſhip, here ſpeaks of? Does your Lord. 
ſhip mean by it the Grain hat is ſoꝛun? But that is not what St. Paul 
ſpeaks of, he could not mean this embryonated little Plant, for he 
could not denote it by theſe Words, that which thou , ſoweſi, tor that 
be ſays muſt die: But this little embryonated Plant, contained in 
the Seed that is ſown, dies not: Or does your Lordſhip mean by 
it, the Body that ſhall be? But neither by theſe Words, the Body 
that ſhall: be, can St Paul be ſuppoſed to denote this inſenſible lit. 
tle embryonated Plant; for that is already in being contained in the 
Seed that is ſown, and t herefore could not be ſpoke of under the 
Name of the Body that ſhall be. And therefore, I confeſs I cannot 
ſee of what Uſe it is to your Lordſhip to introduce here this third 
Body, which St Paul mentions not, and to make that the ſame 


or not the ſame with any other, when thoſe which St. Paul ſpeaks 


of, are, as I bumbly conceive, theſe two viſible ſenſible Bodies, 
the Grain ſown, and the Corn grown up to Ear, with neither of 
which this inſenſible embryonated Plant can be the ſame Body, un. 


leſs an inſenſible Body can be the ſame Body with a ſenſible 


Body, and a little Body can be the ſame Body with one ten 
Thouſand or an hundred Thouſand times as big as it ſelf. 80 
that yet I confeſs I ſee not the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, prov. 
ed from theſe Words of St. Paul, to be an Article of Faith. 
Your Lordſhip goes on; * St. Paul indeed ſaith, 
That we ſow not that Body that ſhall be; but he 
| ſpeaks not of the Identity, but the Perfection of it 
Here my Underſtanding fails me again: For I cannot underſtand 
St. Paul to ſay, That the ſame identical ſenſible Grain of Wheat, 
which was ſown at Seed-time, is the very ſame with every Grain 
of Wheat in the Ear at Harveſt, that ſprang from it: Yet ſol 
muſt underſtand it, to make it prove, that the ſame ſenſible Body, 
that is laid in the Grave, ſhall be the very ſame with that which 
ſhall be raiſed at the Reſurrection. For 1 do not know of any ſe 
minal Body in little, contained in the dead Carcaſe of any Man or 
Woman, which, as your Lordſhip ſays, in Seeds, having its pro- 
per Organical Parts, ſhall afterwards be enlarged, and at the Reſur- 
rection grow up into the ſame Man. For I never thought of any 
Seed or ſeminal Parts, either of Plant or Animal ſo wonderfully impro- 
ved by the Providence of God, whereby the ſame Plant or Animal ſhoull 
beget it ſelf; nor ever heard, that it was by Divine Providence de. 
ſigned to produce the ſame Individual, but for the producing of fu- 
ture and diſtin Individuals, for the Continuation of the ſame 
Species. | | 
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Of Identity and Diverſity. 
Your Lordſhip's next Words are, And although 
there be ſuch a Difference from the Grain it ſelf, when it 
comes up to be perfect Corn, with Root, Stalk, Blade, and e 
Far, that it may be ſaid to outward Appearance not to be the ſame Body; 
yet with Regard to the ſeminal and organical Parts, it is as much the ſame, 
Man grown up, is the ſame with the Embryo in the Wome. Anſwer. 
I does not appear by any Thing I can find in the Text, that St. 
paul here compared the Body, produced with the ſeminal and organical 
parts, contained in the Grain it ſprang from, but with the whole 
ſenſible Grain that was ſown. Microſcopes had not then diſcover. 
ed the little Embryo Plant in the Seed; and ſuppofing it ſhould have 
been revealed to St. Paul, (though in the Scripture we find little 
Revelation of Natural Philoſophy) yet an Argument taken from a 
Thing perfectly unknown to the Corinthians, whom he writ to, 


311 


* P. 41. : 


could? be of no Manner of Uſe to them; nor ſerve at all either to 


inſtru or convince them. But granting that thoſe St. Paul writ to, 
knew it as well as Mr. Zewenhoek ; yet your Lordſhip thereby proves 


not the raiſing of the ſame Body: Your Lordſhip lays it is as much 


the ſame [1 crave Leave to add Body] as a Man grown up is the 
ſame, (ſame, what 1 beſeech your Lordſhip ? ) with the Embryo in 
the Womb. For that the Body of the Embryo in the Womb; and Body 
of the Man grown up, is the ſame Body, I think no one will ſay; 


* unleſs he can perſwade himſelf, that a Body that is not the hundredth 


Part of another; is the fame with that other, which I think no one 
will do, till having renounced this dangerous way by Ideas of Think - 
ing and Reaſoning, he has learnt to ſay, that a Part and the Whole 
are the ſame _ | : | 1 | 

Your Lordfhip' goes on, F And although many Ar- T P. 41. 
guments may be uſed to prove, that a Man is not the ſame, 


becauſe Life; which depends upon the Courſe of the Blood, and the Manner 
of Reſpiration, and Nutrition, is ſo different in both States; yet that Man 
woruld' be thought ridiculous that ſhould ſeriouſly affirm; That it was not 


the ſame Man. And your Lordſhip ſays, I grant that the Variation 
of great Parcels of Matter in Plants, alters not the Identity: And that 


the Organization of the Parts in one coherent Body, partaking of one com- 


mon Life, makes the Identity of a Plant, Anſwer, My Lord, I think the 
veſtion is not about the ſame Man, but the ſame © 

Body, For tho“ I do ſay, * (ſomewhat differently. * Eſlay B. 2, 
from what your Lordſhip ſets down as my Words C. 27. F. 4. 
here) That that which has ſuch an Organization 

© as is fit to receive and diftribute Nouriſhment, ſo as to continue 
© and frame the Wood, Bark and Leaves, ec. of a Plant in which 
* conſiſts the vegetable Life, continues to be the fame Plant, as long 
© as it partakes of the ſame Life, though that Life be communicated 
© to new Particles of Matter, vitally united to the living Plant. Yet 


I do not remember, that I any where ſay, That a Plant, which 


was once ho bigger than an Oaten Straw, and afterwards grows to 


be above a Fathom about, is the ſame Body, though it be ſtill tbe 


ſame Plant; | 4 | The 
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. 42. 4 


The well known Tree in Epping Foreſt, called the King*s Oak, which, 


from not weighing an- Ounce at firſt, grew to have many Tuns of 
Timber in it, was all along the ſame Oak, the very ſame Plant; 


- but no Body, I think, will ſay it was the ſame Body when it weigh. 


ed a Tun, as it was when it weighed but an Ounce, unleſs he haz 
a Mind to ſignalize himſelf by ſaying, That that is the ſame Body, 
which has a thouſand Particles of different Matter in it, for one 
Particle that is the ſame; which is no better than to ſay, That a 
thouſand different Particles are but one and the ſame Particle, and 
one and the ſame Particle is a thouſand different Particles; a thou. 
ſand Times a 22 Abſurdity, than to ſay Half is the Whole, or 
the Whole is the ſame with the Half; which will be improved ten 
Thouſand Times yet farther, if a Man ſhall ſay, (as your Lord. 
ſhip ſeems to me to argue here) That that great Oak 1s the yery 
ſame Body with the Acorn it ſprang from, becauſe there' was in 
that Acorn an Oak in little, which was afterwards (as. your Lord. 
ſhip expreſſes it) ſo much enlarged, as to make that mighty Tree, 
For this Embryo, if I may ſo call it, or Oak in little, being not 


the hundredth, or pegs the thouſandth Part of the Acorn, and 


the Acorn being not the thouſandth Part of the grown Oak, *twill be 
very extraordinary to prove the Acorn and the grown Oak to be 


the ſame Body, by a Way wherein it cannot be pretended, that a. 
e 


bove one Particle of an hundred Thouſand, or a Million, is the 
ſame in the one Body, that it was in the other. From which Way 
of Reaſoning, it will follow, that a Nurſe and her ſucking Child 
have the ſame Body; and be paſt doubt, that a Mother and her 
Infant have the ſame Body. But this is a Way of Certainty found out 
to eſtabliſh the Articles of Faith, and to oyerturn the new Method 
of Certainty that your Lordſhip ſays I have ſtarted, which is apt 10 


leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before. 


And now I deſire your Lordſhip to conſider of what Uſe it is to 
you inthe preſent Caſe, to quote out of my Eſſay theſe Words, 
© That partaking of one common Life, makes the Identity of a 
© Plant, ſince the Queſtion is not about the Identity of a Plant, but 
about the Identity of a Body. It being a very different Thing to be 
the ſame Plant, and to be the ſame Body, For that which makes the 
ſame Plant, does not make the ſame Body; the one being the par- 
taking in the ſame continued vegetable Life, the other the con- 
ſiſting of the ſame numerical Particles of Matter. And therefore 

your Lordſhip's Inference from my Words above 
quoted, in theſe which you ſubjoin, “ ſeems to me 
a very ſtrange one, vix. So that in Things capable of 


any Sort of Life, the Identity is conſiſtent with a continued Succeſſion of 


Parts; and ſo the Wheat grown up, is the ſame Body with the Grain 
that was ſown, For I believe, it my Words, from which you in- 
fer, and ſo the Wheat grown up is the ſame Body with the Grain that 
was ſown, were put into a Syliogiſm, this would hardly be brought 
to be the Concluſion, | io 1 
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material Subſtance to which the Soul was before united, 


Of Identity and Diverſity. | 313 
But your Lordſhip goes on with Conſequence upon Conſequence, 
though I have not Eyes acute enough every where to ſee the Con. 
nexion, till you bring it to the Reſurrection of the ame Body. 
The Connexion of your Lordſhip's Words * are as „ 
ſolloweth; And thus the Alteration of the Parts of the Ra... 
Body at the Reſurrection, is conſiſtent with its Identity, 


if its Organization and Life be the ſame ; and this 1s a real Identity of 
the Body, which depends not upon Conſciouſneſs. From whence it follows, 
that to make the ſame Body, no more is requir'd, but reſtoring Life to 
the organized Parts of it. If the Queſtion were about raiſing the 
ſame Plant, I do not ſay but there might be ſome Appearance for 
making ſuch Inference from my Words as this, Whente it follows, 
that to make the ſame Plant, no more is 4s 72 6 but to reſtore Life to the 
organized Parts of it. But this Deduction, wherein from thoſe 
Words of mine that ſpeak only of the Identity of 4 Plant, your 
Lordſhip infers, there is no more required to make the ſame Body, 
than to make the ſame Plant, being too ſubtile for me, I leave to 
my Reader to find out. A 
Your Lordſhip goes on, and ſays, f That 1 grant 
likewiſe, That the Identity of the ſame Man con- 
* liſts in a Participation of the ſame continued Life, - 
© by conſtantly fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion, vitally 
© united to the ſame organized Body. Anſw. I ſpeakin theſe Words 
of the Identity of the ſame Man, and your Lordihip thence roundly 
concludes ; ſo that there is no Difficulty of the Sameneſs of the Body. 
But your Lordſhip knows, that I do not take theſe two Sounds, 
Man and Body, to ſtand for the ſame Thing; nor the Identity of 
the Man to be the ſame with the Identity of the Body. TT 
But let us read out your Lordſhip's Words, So 
that there it no Difficulty as to the Sameneſs of the Body, 
if Life were continued; and if by Divine Power, Life be 
reſtored to that material Subſtance which was before united by a Re- union 
of the Soul to it, there is no Reaſon to deny the Identity of the Body. Not 
from the Conſciouſneſs of the Soul, but from that Life which is the Reſult 
of the Union of the Soul and Body. RET 
It I underſtand your Lordſhip right, you in theſe Words, from 
the Paſſages above quoted out of my Book, argue, that from thoſe 
Words of mine it will follow, That it is or may be the ſame Body 
that is raiſed at the Reſurrection. If ſo, my Lord, your Lordſhip 
has then proved, That my Book is not inconſiſtent with, but con- 
formable to this Article of the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, which 
your Lordſhip contends for, and will haye to be an Article of 
Faith: For though 1 do by no Means deny, that the ſame Bodies 
ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day, yet J ſee nothing your Lordſhip has 
laid to proveitto be an Article of Faith, : 7 
But your Lordſhip goes on with your Proofs, and 
ſays, + But St. Paul ſtill ſuppoſes, that it muſt be that 
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For, ſaith he, it is ſown in Corruption, it is raiſed in Incorruption 
It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is raifed in Glory: It is ſown in Weak. 
neſs, it is raiſed in Power; It is ſown a Natural Body: It is raiſed 


1a Spiritual Body. Can ſuch a material Subſtance, which was neve 


united to the Body, be ſaid to be ſown in Corruption and Weakneſs, 
and Diſhonour ? Either therefore he muſt ſpeak of the ſame Body, or his 
Meaning cannot be comprehended. I anfwer, Can ſuch a material Sub. 
| ſtance, which was never laid in the Grave, be ſaid 10 
ws JVM be ſown, &c ? Fori your Lordſhip ſays, You do not 
= ſay the ſame individual Particles, which were united at 
the Point of Death, ſhall be raiſed at the laſt Day ; and no other Par. 
ticles are laid in the Grave, but ſuch as are united at the Point of 
Death; either therefore your Lordſhip muſt ſpeak of another Body, diffe. 
rent from that which was ſown, which ſhall be faiſed, or elſe your 
Meaning, 1 think, cannot be comprehended. LS 
But whatever be your Meaning, your Lordſhip proves it to be 
4 St. Paul's Meaning, That the ſame Body ſhall be rai. 
. ſed, which was ſown, in theſe following Words, f For 
what does all this relate to a conſcious Principle ? Anſu. 
The Scripture being expreſs, That the ſame Perſons ſhould be rai. 
ſed and appear before the Judgment Seat of Chriſt, that every one 
may receive according to what he had done in his Body; it was 
very well ſuited to common Apprehenſions, (which refined not 
about Particles that had been vitally united to the Soul) to ſpeak of 
the Body which each one was to have after the Reſurrection, as he 
would be apt to ſpeak of ir himſelf. For it being his Body both 


before and after the Reſurrection, every one ordinarily ſpeaks of 
his Body as the ſame, though in a ſtrict and philoſophical Senſe, 


as your Lordſhip ſpeaks, it be not the very ſame, Thus it is no 


 Impropriety of Speech to ſay, This Body of mine, which was 


formerly ſtrong and plump, is now weak and waſted, though in 
ſuch a Senſe as you are ſpeaking in here, it be not the ſame 
Body. Revelation declares nothing any where concerning the ſame 
Body, in your Lordſhip's Senſe of the ſame Body, which appears 
not to have been thought of. The Apoſtle directly . no- 
thing for or againſt the ſame Body, as neceſfary to be believed: That 
which he is plain and direct in, is oppoſing and condemning ſuch 
curious Queltions about the Body, which could ſerve only to per- 
plex, not to confirm what was material and neceſſary for them to 
. viz. a Day of Judgment and Retribution to Men in a fu— 
ture State ; and therefore 'tis no Wonder that mentioning their 
Bodies, he ſhould uſe a Way of ſpeaking ſuited to vulgar Notions, 
from which it would be hard poſitively to conclude any thing for 
the determining of this Queſtion (eſpecially againſt Expreſſions in 
the ſame Diſcourſe that plainly incline ta the other Side) in a 
Matter which as it appears, the Apoſtle thought not neceſſary to 
determine; and the Spirit of God thought not fit to gratify any one's 
Curiolity in, | | 1 ; 
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Identity and Diverſity, 315 
But your Lordſhip ſays, The Apoſtle ſpeaks plain- 2 
ly of that Body whuch was once quickened, and after- F FEA. 
wards falls to Corruption. and is to be reftor'd with . _ 
more noble Qualities. I wiſh your Lordſhip had quoted the Words of 
St. Paul, wherein he ſpeaks plainly of that numerical Body that was 
once quickened, they would preſently decide this Queſtion; But your 
Lordſhip proves it by theſe following Words of St. Paul: For. this 
Corruption muſt put on Incorruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Im- 
mortality ; to which your Lordſhip, adds, That you do not ſee how he 
could more expreſly affirm the Identity of this corruptible Body, with 
that after the Reſurrettion. How exprefly it is affirmed by the Apo- 
ſtle, ſhall be conſider'd by and by. In the mean time, it is paſt 
Doubt, that your Lordſhip beſt knows what you do or 40 not ſee, 
But this I will be bold to ſay, that if St. Paul had any where in this 
Chapter (where there are ſo many Occaſions for it, if it had been 
neceſſary to have been believed) but ſaid in expreſs Words, that 
the ſame Bodies ſhould be raiſed, every one elſe, who. thinks of it, 
will ſee he had more expreſly affirmed the Identity of the Bodies 
which Men now have, with thoſe they ſhall have after the Reſur- 
rection. | | | | 1 

The Remainder of your Lordſhip's Period f is; 
And that without any Reſpect to the Principle of Self- f P. 44. 
conſciouſneſs. Anſw, Theſe Words, I doubt not, hate 
ſome Meaning, but I muſt own, I know not what; either towards 
the Proof of the Reſurrection of the ſqme Body, or to ſhew, that any 
thing I have ſaid concerning Self-co#ſciouſneſs, is inconſiſtent : For 
do not remember that I have any where ſaid, That the Identity of 
Body confiſted in Self-conſciouſneſs, | N 

From your preceding Words, your Lordſhip con- 
cludes thus. And ſo if the Scripture be the ſole Foun- ” PF: 4644 
dation of our Faith, this is an Article of it, My Lord, | 
to make the Concluſion unqueſtionable, I humbly conceive the 
Words muſt run thus. And ſo if the Scripture and your Lordſhip's 
Interpretation of it, be the ſole Foundation of our Faith, the Reſurre- 
Qion of the ſame Body is an Article of it. For with Submiſſion, 
your Lordſhip has neither produced expreſs Words of Scripture 
for it, nor ſo proved that to be the Meaning of any of thoſe Words 
of Scripture which you have produced for it, that a Man who 
reads and ſincerely endeayours to underſtand the Scripture, can- 
not but find himſelf obliged to believe, as expreſly that zhe ſame 
Bodies of the Dead, in your Lordſhip's Senſe, ſhall be raiſed, as that 
the Dead ſhall be raiſed, And I crave Leave to give your Lordſhip 
this one Reaſon for it, | | 

He who reads with Attention this Diſcourſe of St. + 1 Cor, 15. 
Paul, + where he diſcourſes of the Reſurrection, will : 
ſee, that he plainly diſtinguiſhes between the Dead that * V. 15, 22, 
ſhall be raiſed, and the Bodies of the Dead. For it is 23; 29, 32, 


rere, ie, d, are the Nominative Caſes to“ E. 35, 52. 
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oniud]e Bodies, which one may with Reaſon think would ſomewhere er 
3 6 have been expreſſed, if all this had been ſaid, to propoſe it as an 
Article of Faith, that the very ſame Bodies ſhould be raiſed. 


The ſame Manner of ſpeaking the Spirit of God obſerves all 


through the New Teſtament, where it is ſaid, 
} Matt. 2. 1 raiſe the Dead, quicken or make alive the Dead, the 
31. EKReſurrection of the Dead. Nay, theſe very Words 


Mark 12. 26. of our Saviour, * urged by your Lordſhip, for the 


John 5. 21. Reſurrection of the ſame Body, run thus. II Ves 5 
Acts 26. Es wis lurntrelots & 1.5 00V]au s g A N ee 


Rom. 4. 17. ovvlau ot Te, & 34.8, = ννe⁸ eis d v g Cons, of 3 


2 Cor. 1. 9. mT pavag aegcas|ts ds dvdgray xetotws. Would a 
1 Theſ. 4. 14, well-meaning Searcher of the Scriptures be apt to 
| think, that if the ang here intended by our Sa. 
propoſe it as an Article of 

29. Faith, neceſſary to be believed by every one, that 
| the very ſame Bodies of the Dead ſhould be raiſed; 
would not, I ſay, any one be apt to think, that if our Saviour meant 


| ſo, the Words ſhould have rather been, 7dv7a mw. owpared iy rol; 


neos, i. e. all the Bodies that are in the Graves, rather than all 


who are in the Graves; which muſt denote Perſons, and not precile- | 


ly Bodies? | | 
Another Evidence, that St. Paul makes a Diſtinction between he 


Dead and the Bodies of the Dead, ſo that the Dead cannot be taken 


in this, 1 Cor. c. 15. to ſtand preciſely for the Bo- 
V. 35. dies of the Dead, are theſe Words of the Apoſtle, * 
5 But ſome Men will ſay, How are the Dead 1 ? And 
with what Bodies do they come? Which Words, Dead and They, if 
ſuppoſed to ſtand preciſely for the Bodzes of the Dead, the Queſtion 
— $4 thus. How are the dead Bodies raiſed? And with what Bo- 
dies do the dead Bodies come? Which ſeems to have no yery agree- 
able Senſe. 3 | | 
This therefore being ſo, that the Spirit of God keeps ſo expreſly 
to this Phraſe, or Form of Speaking in the New Teſtament, of rai- 
ſing, quickening, riſing, Reſurrection, &c. of the Dead, where the 
Reſurrefion at the laſt Day is ſpoken of; and that the Body is not 
mentioned, but in anſwer to this Queſtion, With what Bodies ſhall 
thoſe Dead, who are raiſed, come? So that by the Dead cannot pre- 
ciſely be meant the dead Bodies: I do not ſee but a good Chriſtian, 
who reads the Scripture, with an Intention to. believe all that is 
there revealed to him concerning the Reſurrection, may acquit 
himſelf of his Duty therein, without entering into the Enquiry, 
whether the Dead ſhall have the very ſame Bodies or no? which Sort 
of Enquiry the Apoſtle, by the Appellation he beſtows here on 
him that makes it, ſeems not much to encourage. Nor, if he ſhall 
think himſelf bound to determine e the Identity of the 
Bodies of the Dead raiſed at the Laſt Day, will be, by the Remain: 
der of St. Paul's Anſwer, find the Determination of the Apoſtle 
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to be much in fayour of the very ſame Body, unleſs the being told, 


that the Body ſown, is not that Body that ſhall be? That the Body | 


raiſed is as different from that which was laid down, as the Fleſh of 
Man is from the Fleſh of Beaſts, Fiſhes and Birds, or as the Sun, Moon 


and Stars are different one from another, or as different as a corrupti- 
ble, weak, natural, mortal Body, is from an incorruptible, power. 


ful, ſpiritual, immortal Body; and laſtly, as different as a Body that 
is Fleſh and Blood, is from a Body that is not Fleſh and Blood. For 
Fleſh and Blood cannot, ſays St. Paul, in this very 
Place, F inherit the Kingdom of God, unleſs, I ſay, 

all this, which is contained in St. Paul's Words, can | 
be ſuppoſed to be the Way to deliver this as an Article of Faith, 
which 1s required to be believed by every one, viz. That the Dead 


* V. 50, 


ſhould be raiſed with the very ſame Bodies that they had before in this 


Life ; which Article propoſed in theſe or the like plain and expreſs 
Words, could have left no Room for Doubt in the meaneſſ Capaci- 
ties; nor for Conteſt in the moſt perverſe Minds. 
Your Lordſhip adds, in the next Words, F And 
ſoit hath been always underſtood by the Chriſtian Church, T P. 44: - 
viz, That the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, in your © 
Lordſhip's Senſe of ſame Body, is an Article of Faith. Anſw. What 
the Chriſtan Church has always underſtood, is beyond my Knowledge. 
But for thoſe who coming ſhort of your Lordſhip's great Learn- 


ing, cannot gather their Articles of Faith from the Underſtand- 


ing of all the whole Chriſtian Church, ever ſince the Preaching 
of the Goſpel, (who make the far greater Part of Chriſtians, I 
think I may ſay, nine hundred ninety and nine of a Thouſand) 
but are forced to have Recourſe to the Scripture, to find them 
there, I do not ſee, that they will. eafily find there this propoſed 
as an Article of Faith, that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the ſame 
Body; but that there ſhall be a Reſurrection of the Dead, without ex- 
plicitly determining, That they ſhall be raiſed with Bodies made u 
wholly of the ſame Particles which were once vitally united to their 
Souls, in their former Life, without the Mixture of any one other 
Particle of Matter; which is that which your Lordſhip means by the 
ſame Body. | 
But ſuppoſing your Lordſhip to have demonſtrated this to be an 
Article of Faith, though I crave leave to own, that I do not fee, that 
all that your Lordſhip has ſaid here, makes it ſo much as probable 
What is all this to me? Yes, fays'your Lordſhip in | 
the following Words, * My Idea of perſonal Identity 
is inconſiſtent with it, for it makes the ſame Body which 


? 1 


Ws FP. 44" 


was here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Re- 
ſurreftion. But any material Subſtance united to the ſame Principle f 


Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body. | 
This is an Argument of your Lordiſhip's which I am oblig'd to 


anſwer to. But is it not fit 1 ſhould firſt underſtand it, before 1 


anſwer it? Now, here 1 do not well know, what it is to make a 
| | ME cnt Wd ors WW Thing 
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318 Of Identity and Diverſity. 
thing not to be neceſſary to the Doctrine of the Reſurrection. But to hel 
my ſelf out the beſt I can, with a Gueſs, I will conjecture (which, 
in diſputing with learned Men, is not very ſafe) your Lordſhip's 


| Meaning is, That my Idea of perſonal Identity makes it not neceſſary, 


that for raiſing the ſame Perſon, the Body ſhould be the ſame. 

Your Lordſhip's next Word is But, to which I am ready to reply, 
But what? What does my Idea of perſonal Identity do? For ſome. 
thing of that Kind the adverſative Particle But ſhould, in the ordi. 
nary Conſtruction of our Language, introduce to make the Propo. 
ſition clear and intelligible : But here is no ſuch Thing. But is one 
of your Lord ſhip's privileged Particles, which 1 muſt not meddle 
with, for fear your Lordſhip complain of me again, as ſo ſevere a 
Critick, that for the leaſt Ambiguity in any Particle, fill up Pages in my 
Anſwer, to make my Book look conſiderable for the Bulk of it. But ſince 
this Propoſition here, my Idea of a perſonal Identity makes the ſame 
Body which was here united to the Soul, not neceſſary to the Doctrine of 
the Reſurreftion. But any material Subſtance being united to the (ame 
Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body, is brought to prove my 
Idea of perſonal Identity inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurre- 
ion ; I muſt make it out in ſome direct Senſe or other, that I may 
ſee whether it be both true and concluſive, I therefore venture to read 
it thus, My Idea of perſonal Identity makes the ſame Body which was 
here united to the Soul, not to be neceſſary at the Reſurrection, but 
allows, That any material Subſtance being united to the ſame Principle 
of Conſciouſneſs, make the ſame Body, Ergo, my Idea of perſonal Iden- 
tity, is inconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrettion of the ſame 
Body. | | | 

| it this be your Lordſhip's Senſe in this Paſſage, as I here have 
gueſſed it to be, or elſe | know not what it is. I anſwer, 

1. That my Idea of perſonal Identity does not allow, that any ma- 
terial Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principle of Qynſciouſneſs, makes 


the ſame Body. I ſay no ſuch thing in my Book, nor any thing from 


whence it may be inferr'd ; and your Lordſhip would have done 
me a Fayour to have ſet down the Words where I ſay ſo, or thoſe 
from which you infer ſo, and ſhew'd how it follows from any thing 
I have faid. | | | 
2. Granting, that it were a Conſequence from my Idea of perſonal 
Identity, that any material Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principle 
1 Conſciouſneſs, makes the ſame Body; this would not prove that my 
dea of perſonal Identity was inconſiſtent with this Propoſition, That 
the ſame Body ſhall be raiſed ; but on the contfary, affirms it : Since if 
1 affirm, as I do, That the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed, and it be a 
Conſequence of my Idea of perſonal Identity, that any material 
| Subſtance, being united to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs, makes the 
ſame Body; it follows, that if the ſame Perſon be raiſed, the ſame 
Body muſt be raiſed; and ſo I have herein not only ſaid nothing 


inconſiſtent with the Reſurrection of the ſame Body, but have ſaid 


more for it than your Lordſhip. For there can be nothing plainer, 
than that in the Scripture it is reyealed, That the ſame Perſons 
0 4 4 5 * 0 4 « t g : 3 n þ e 5 THEFLEC - 
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ſhall 
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ſhall be raiſed, and 1 before the Judgment - Seat of Chriſt, to 

anſwer for what they have done in their Bodies. 
ever Matter be joined to the ſame Principle of Conſciouſneſs make 
the ſame Body, it is Demonſtration, That if the ſame Perſons are 
raiſed, they have the ſame Bodies, 5 . | 
How then your Lordſhip makes this an Inconſiſtency with the 
Reſurrection, is beyond my Conception, Yes, ſays 
T P. . 


your Lordſhip, it is inconſiſtent with at, for it makes 
the ſame Body which was here united to the Soul, not to 
be neceſſary. 5 . | 

3. J anſwer therefore, Thirdly, That this is the firſt Time I ever 
learnt, That not neceſſary was the ſame with inconſiſtent. I ſay, that 
a Body made np of the ſame numerical Parts of Matter, is not ne- 
ceſſary to the making of the ſame Perſon ; from whence it will 
indeed follow, that to the Reſurrection of the ſame Perſon, the 
ſame numerical Particles of Matter are not required. What does 
your Lordſhip infer from hence ? to wit, this : Therefore he who 
thinks, that the ſame Particles of Matter are not neceſſary to the 


making of the ſame Perſon, cannot believe, that the ſame Per- 


ſons ſhall be raifed with Bodies made of the very ſame Particles 
of Matter, it God ſhould reveal, that it ſhall be ſo, viz. That 


the ſame Perſons ſhall be raiſed with the ſame Bodies they had be- 


fore. Which is all one as to ſay, That he who thought the blow= 
ing of Rams Horns was not neceſſary in it ſelf to the tal.ing down 
of the Walls of Jericho, could not believe, that they ſhould fall 
won the blowing of Rams Horns, when God had declared it ſhould 
We | 55 

Your Lordſhip ſays, My Idea of perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with 
the Article of the Reſurrection; the Reaſon you ground it on, is this, 
becauſe it makes not the ſame Body neceſſary to the making the ſame 
Perſon. Let us grant your Lordſhip's Conſequence to be good, 
what will follow from it? No leſs than this, That your Lordſhip's 


Notion (for 1 dare not ſay your Lordſhip has any ſo dangerous 


Things as Ideas) of perſonal Identity, is inconſiſtent with the Arti- 
cle of the Reſurrection. The Demonſtration of it is 135 
thus; your Lordſhip ſays, * It is not neceſſary that P. 34, 35. 
the Body, to be raiſed at the laſt Day, ſhould con- | 

liſt of the ſame Particles of Matter which were united at the Point of 
Death; for there muſt be a great Alteration in them in a lingering Di- 
ſeaſe, as if a fat Man falls into a Conſumption : You do not ſay the ſame 
particles which the Sinner had at the very Time of Commiſſion of his 
Sins , for then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Body, conſidering the conti- 
nual ſpending of Particles by Perſpiration. And again, 

here your Lordſhip ſays, I You allow the Notion of per- f P. 44. 
ſonal Identity to belong to the ſame Man under ſeveral 


Changes of Matter. From which Words it is evident, That your Lord. | 


ſhip ſuppoſes a Perſon in this World may be continued and preſerved 
the ſame in a Body not conſiſting of the ſame individual Particles 
of Matter; and hence it demonſtratively follows, That let your 

; | f.... L Lordlhip's 


If therefore what. 
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328 Of Identity and Diverſity. 
Lordſhip's Notion of perſonal Identity be what it will, it makes th, 
Jame Body not to be neceſſary to the ſame Perſon ; and therefore it is by 


ur Lordſhip's Rule znconſiſtent with the Article of the Reſurrection. 


hen your Lordſhip ſhall think fit to clear your own Notion of per. 
> Identity from this Inconſiſtency with the Article of the Re. 
urrection, I do not doubt but my Idea of perſonal Identity will be 
thereby cleared too. Till then, all inconſiſtency with that Article, 
which your Lordſhip has here charged on mine, will unayoidably fall 
upon your Lordſhip's too. ENTER: | 
But for the clearing of both, give me Leave to ſay, my Lord, 
That whatſoever is not neceſſary, does not thereby become inconſiſtent, 
It is not neceſſary to the ſame Perſon, that his Body ſhould always 
conſiſt of the ſame numerical Particles; this is Demonſtration, 
| becauſe the Particles of the Bodies of the ſame Perſons in this 
Life change every Moment, and your Lordſhip cannot deny it; 
and yet this makes it not inconſiſtent with God's preſerving, if he 
thinks fit, to the ſame Perſons, Bodies conſiſting of the ſame nu. 
merical Particles always from the Reſurrection to Eternity, And 


fo likewiſe, though 1 fay any thing that ſuppoſes it not neceſſary, 


that the ſame numerical Particles, which were vitally united to the 
Soul in this Life, ſhould be re- united to it at the Reſurrection, and 
conſtitute the Body it ſhall then have; yet it is not inconſiſtent with 
"this, That God may, if he pleaſes, give to every one a Body con. 
ſiſting only of ſuch Particles as were before vitally united to his 
Soul. And thus, I think, I have cleared my Book from all that In. 
tonſiſtency which your Lordſhip charges on it, and would perſwade 
the World it has with the Article of the Reſurrection of the Dead. 
Only before 1 leave it, I will ſet down the Remainder of what 
—_=_ Lordſhip fays upon this Head, that though I ſee not the Co- 
erence or Tendency of it, nor the Force of any Argument in it 
againſt me ; yet that nothing may be omitted that your Lordſhip 
has thought fit to entertain your Reader with on this new Point, 
nor any one have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that I have paſſed by any 
Word of your Lordſhip's, (on this now firſt introduced Subje) 
wherein he might find your Lordſhip had proved what you had 
* promiſed in your Title-page. Your remaining W ords 
are theſe; * The Diſpute is not how far perſonal 1den- 
rity in itſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame material Sul. 
"fence ; for we allow the Notion of perſonal Identity to belong to the ſamt 
Man under ſeveral Changes of Matter; but whether it doth not depend 


P. 44. 


uon a vital Union between the Soul and Body, and the Life, which is con. 


ſequent upon it; and therefore in the Reſurrection, the ſame material Subs 
flance muſt be re. united, or elſe it cannot be called a Reſurrection, but a Re 
novation, i. e. it may be a new Life, but not a raiſing the Body from th 
Dead. I confeſs, I do not ſee how what is here uſhered in by the Words 
and therefore, is a Conſequence from the preceding Words; but as to 


the Propriety of the Name, I think it will not be much queſtioned, N evi 


that if the fame Man riſe who was dead, it may very properly p 
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Of other RELATIONS: 321 
called the Reſurrection of the Dead; which is the Language of the 
Scripture, : 3 | | . + | 

[muſt not part with this Article of the Reſurrection, without 
returning my Thanks to your Lordſhip for making „„ 
me * take notice of a Fault in my Eſſay. When I wrie * P. 62. 
that Book, 1 took it for granted, as 1 doubt not but ED 
many others have done, that the Scripture had mention'd in ex- 
preſs Terms, the Reſurrection of the Body. But upon the Occaſion 
your Lordſhip has given me in your laſt Letter, ro look a little 
more narrowly into what Revelation has declar'd concerning the 
Reſarreftion, and 41 7 not ſuch expreſs Words in the Scripture, 


. 


as that the Body ſhall riſe or be raiſed, or the Reſurreftion of the Body. 
I ſhall in the next Edition of it change theſe Words | 

of my Book, f The dead Bodies of Men ſhall riſe, into + Eſſay 
theſe of Scripture, -The Dead ſhall riſe. Not that I B. 4. C. 18. 
queſtion, that the Dead ſhall be raiſed with Bodies; F. 7. 

but in Matters of Revelation, I think it not only | 

ſafeſt, but our Duty, as far as any one delivers it for Revelation; 
to keep cloſe to the Words of Scripture ; unleſs -he will aſſume 
to himſelf the Authority of one inſpired, or make himſelt wiſer 
than the Holy Spirit himſelf, If 1 had 2. of the Reſurrection in 
preciſely Scripture Terms, I had avoided giving your Lordſhip the 
Occaſion of making * here ſuch a verbal Reffecti- b 

on my Words; What not, if there be an Idea of Iden- * p. 63. 
tity as to the Body? | | 1 | 
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1. N Efides the before · mentioned Occaſions 
B of Time, Place, and Caſualty of com- 
—paring, or referring Things one to a- 
nother, there are, as J have ſaid, infinite others, ſome whereof 
[ ſhall mention. | | 3 
Firſt, The firft I ſhallname, is ſome one ſimple. Lea, which 
being capable of Parts or Degrees, affords an Occafion of com- 
paring the Subjects wherein it is to one another, in Reſpect of 
that fimple. Hea, v. g. Whiter, Sweeter, Bigger, Equal, More, 
&c. theſs Relations depending on the wp: nn and Exceſs of 
the ſame ſimple Lea, in ſeveral Subjects, may be called, if one 
will, Proportional; and that theſe are only converſant about 


Proportional. 


| thoſe ſimple Ieas received from Senſation or Reflection, is ſo 


evident, that nothing need be ſaid to evince it, 


- Bo 


Germans, 


Of other RELATIONS. 
C. 2. Seconaly, Another Occaſion of com. 
paring Things together, or conſidering one 
thing, ſo as to include in that Conſideration 
ſome other thing, is the Circumſtances of their Origin or Be. 
inning; which being not afterwards to be altered, make 
= Relations depending thereon as laſting as the Subjects to 
which they belong ; v. g. Farther and Son, Brothers, Confin- 
which have their Relations by one Community 
of Blood, wherein they partake in ſeveral Degrees; Comuntry- 
men, i. e. thoſe who were born in the fame Country, or Trad 
of Ground; and theſe I call atural Relations: Wherein we 
may obſerve, that Mankind have fitted their Notions and 
Words to the Uſe of common Life, and not to the Truth and 
Extent of Things. For tis certain, that in Reality the Re- 
lation is the ſame betwixt the Begetter and the Begotten, in 
the ſeveral Races of other Animals, as well as Men: But yet 
tis ſeldom ſaid, This Bull is the Grandfather of ſuch a Calf; 
or that two Pidgeons are Coufin-Germans. It is very convenient, 
that by diſtin Names theſe Relations ſhould be obſerved, and 
marked out in Mankind, there being Occaſion, both in Laws, 
and other Communications one with another, to mention and 
take Notice of Men under theſe Relations: From whence alſo 
ariſe the Obligations of ſeveral Duties amongſt Men: Whereas 
in Brutes, Men having very little or no Cauſe to mind theſe 
Relations, they have not thought fit to give them diſtinct and 
eculiar Names. This, by the Way, may give us ſome Light 
into the different State and Growth of Languages: Which be- 
ing ſuited only to the Convenience of Communication, are pro- 
rtioned to the Notions Men have, and the Commerce of 
Thoughts familiar amongſt them; and not the Reality or Extent 
of Things, nor to the various Reſpects might be found amon 
them; nor the different abſtract Conſiderations might be — 
about them. Where they had no „ Notions, there 
they had no Terms to expreſs them: And 'tis no wonder Men 
ſhould have framed no Names for thoſe Things they found no 
Occaſion to diſcourſe of. From whence it is eaſy to imagine, 
why, as in ſome ſome Countries, they may not have ſo much 
as the Name for a Horſe; and in others, where they are more 
careful of the Pedigrees of their Horſes than of their own, that 
there they may have not only Names for particular Horſes, but 
alſo of their ſeveral Relations of Kindred one to another. 


Inſtituted. 
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Natural. 


conſidering Things, with Reference to one ano- 
ther, is ſome Act whereby any one comes by a Moral Right, 
| | Power, 


g. 3. Thirdly, Sometimes the Foundation of 


* 1 
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Power, or Obligation to do ſomething. Thus a General is one 
that hath Power to command an Army; and an Army under a 
General, is a Collection: of armed Men obliged to obey one 


Man. A Citizen, or Burghker, is one who has a Right to cer- 


tain Privileges in this or that Place. All this Sort depending up- 
on Mens Wills, or Agreement in Society, I call zpaſtituted, or 
voluntary, and may be diſtinguiſhed from the natural; in that 
they are moſt, if not all of them, ſome way or other alterable, 
and ſeparable from the Perſons to whom they have ſometimes 
belonged, though neither of the Subſtances, ſo related; be de- 
ſtroy d. Now, though theſe are all reciprocal, as well as the reft, 
and contain in them a Reference of two Things one to the others 
yet, becauſe one of the two Things often wants a relative Name, 
importing that Reference, Men uſually take no Notice of it, 
and the Relation is commonly over-look'd, v. g. a Patron and 
Client are eaſily allow'd to be Relations: But a Conſtable, or Di- 
fator, are not ſo readily, at firſt Hearing, confidered as ſuch 
becauſe there is no peculiar Name for thoſe who are under the 
Command of a Dictator, or Conſtable, expreſſing a Relation to 
either of them; though it be certain, that either of them hath a 
certain Power over ſome others; and ſo is ſo far related to them, 
as well as a Patron is to his Client, or General to his Army. 
g. 4. Fourthly, There is another Sort of Rela- | 

tion, which is the Conformity, or Diſagreement, Moral. 
Mens voluntary Actions have to a Rule to which ; 


they are referred, and by which they are judged of; which, 1 
think, may be called Moral Relation, as being that which deno- 
minates our Moral Actions, and deſerves well to be examined, 
there being no Part of Knowledge wherein we ſhould be more 
careful to get determined eas, and avoid, as much as ma 

be, Obſcurity and Confuſion. Human Actions, when with their 
various Ends, Objects, Manners, and Circumſtances, they are 
framed into diſtin complex Ideas, are, as has been ſhewn, ſo 
many nixed Modes, a great Part whereof have Names annexed 
to them. Thus, ſuppoſing Gratitude to be a Readineſs to ac- 
knowledge and return Kindneſs received ; Polygamy to be the 
having more Wives than one at once : When we frame theſe No- 
tions thus in our Minds, we have there ſo many determined Ideas 
of Mixed Modes. But this is not all that concerns our Actions: 
lt is not enough to have determined 7zeas of them, and to know 
what Names belong to ſuch and ſuch Combinations of eas. We 
have a farther and greater Concernment, and that is, toknow 


whether ſuch Actions, ſo made up, are morally good or bad. 
X 2 9. Jo 
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324 Of Moral RELATIONS. 
9. 5. Good and Evil, as hath been ſhewn, B. II. 
More! Good Ch. XX. g. 2. and Ch. XXI. . 42. are nothing 
and Evil. but Pleaſure or Pain, or that which occaſions, or 
OS procures Pleaſure or Pain to us. Morus Good and 
Evil then, is only the Cnoformity or Diſagreement of out vo- 
luntary Actions to ſome Law, whereby Good and Evil is drawn 
on us from the Will and Power cf the Law-maker ; which Good 
and Evil, Pleaſure or Pain, attending our Obſervance, or Breach 


of the Law, by the Decree of the Law- maker, is that we call 
Reward and Puniſument. : 


g. 6. Of theſe Moral Rules, or Laws, to which 
Moral Rules. Men generally refer, and by which they judge of 
| the Rectitude or Pravity ot their Actions, there 
ſeem to me to be three Sorts, with their three different Enforce- 
ments, or Rewards and Puniſhments. For ſince it would be ut- 
terly in vain to ſuppoſe a Rule ſer to the free Actions of Man, 
without annexing to it fome Enforcement of Good and Evil to 
determine his Will, we muſt, where-ever we ſuppoſe a Law, ſup- 
Pole alſo ſome Reward or Puniſhment ee to that Law. It 
would be in vain for one intelligent Being to ſet a Rule to the 
Actions of another, if he had it not in his Power to reward the 
Compliance with, and puniſh Deviation from his Rule, by ſome 
Good and Evil, that is not the natural Product and Conſequence 
of the Action it ſelf: For that being a natural Convenience, or 
Inconvenience, would operate of it felt without a Law. This, 
if I miſtake not, is the Nature of all Zaw, properly ſo called. 
| C. 7. The Laws that Men generally refer their 
Laws, Actions to, to judge of their Rectitude, or Obli- 
| | 8 ſeem to me to be theſe three. x. The Di- 
vine Law. 2. The Ci, Law. 3. The Law of Opinion or Re- 
putation, if I may ſo call it. By the Relation they bear to the 
firſt of theſe, Men judge whether their Actions are Sins, or Du- 
ties; by the ſecond, whether they be criminal, or innocent; and 
by the third, whether they be Virtues or Vices. 
6. 8. Firſt, The Divine Law, whereby I mean 


Divine Law, that Law which God hath ſet to the Actions of 


the Meaſure of Men, whether promulgated to them by the Light 


Sin and Duty. of Nature, or the Voice of Revelation. That God 


has given a Rule whereby Men ſhould govern 
themſelves, I think there is no Body ſo brutiſh as to deny. He 
has a Right to do it ; we are his Creatures : He has Goodneſs 


and Wiſdom to direct our Actions to that which is beſt ; and he 


has Power to enforce it by Rewards and Puniſhments, of infinite 
Weight and Duration, in another Life; for no Body can take 
np | us 
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us out of his Hands. This is the only true Touch-ſtone of 
Moral Rectitude; and by comparing them to this Law, it is 
that Men judge of the moſt conſiderable Moral Geod or Evil 
of their Actions; that is, whether as Duties, or $775, they are 
like to procure them Happineſs or Miſery from the Hands of 
he ALMIGHTY ES. 

6. 9. Seconaiy, The Civil Law, the Rule ſet 
by the Commonwealth, to the Actions of thoſe 
who beiong to it, is another Rule to which Men 
refer their Actions, to judge whether they be cyi- 
minal or no. This Law no Body over-looks ;. x. 
the Rewards and Puniſhments that enforce it being ready at 
Hand, and ſuitable to the Power that makes it ; which is the 
Force of the Commonwealth, engaged to protect the Lives, 
Liberties, and Poſſeſſions of thoſe who live according to its 
Laws, and has Power to take away Life, Liberty, or Goods 
from him who diſobeys; which is the Puniſhment of Offences 
committed againſt this Law, 258 

6. 10, Thirdly, The Law of Opinion or Re- 
ſutation, Vertue and Vice are Names pretended, 
and ſuppoſed every where to ſtand for Actions in 
their own Nature right or wrong: And as far 
as they really are ſo applied, they ſo far are co- 
incident with the Divine Law above-mentioned. But yet, 
whatever is pretended, this is viſible, that theſe Names, Vertue 
and Vice, in the particular Inſtances of their Application, through 
the ſeveral Nations and Societies of Men in the World, are 
conſtantly attributed only to fuch Actions, as in each Country 
and Society are in Reputation or Diſcredit. Nor is it. to be 
thought ſtrange, that Men every where ſhould give the Name 
of Vertue to thoſe Actions, which amongſt them are judged 
Praiſe-worthy ; and call that Vice, which they account blame-_ 
able: Since, otherwiſe, they would condemn themſelves, if 
they ſhould think any Thing right, to which they allow'd not 
Commendation ; any Thing wrong, which they let paſs with- 
out Blame. Thus the Meaſure of what is every where called 
and eſteemed Yertue and Vice, is this Approbation or Dillike, 
Praiſe or Blame, which by a ſecret and tacit Conſent eſtabliſhes - 
it ſelf in the ſeveral Societies, Tribes, and Clubs of Men in 
the World, whereby ſeveral Actions come to find Credit or 
Diſgrace amongſt them, according to the Judgment, Maxims, 
or Faſhions of that Place. For though Men uniting into poli- 
tick Societies, have refigned up to the Publick the Lilpoling of 
all their Force, ſo that they cannot employ it againſt any 
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Fellow- Citizen, any farther than the Law of the Country di, 
rects; yet they retain {till the Power of Thinking well or il] 
approving or diſapproving of the Actions of thoſe whom they 
live amongſt, and converſe with : And by this Approbation 
and Piſlike, they eſtabliſh amongſt themſelves what they will 
call Vertue and Vice. | | 5 2 
C. 11. That this is the common Meaſure of Vertue and Vice, 
will appear to any one, who confiders, that though that paſſes 
for Vicè in one Country, which is counted a Vertue, or at leaſt 
not Vice in another; yet every where, Vertue and Praiſe, Vice 
and Blame go together. Yerrne is every where that which is 
thought Praife-worthy ; and nothing elſe but that which has the 
Allowance of publick Eſteem, is call'd Vertue. * Yerrue and 
| : 9 1 „ 


E 


* Our Author, in his Preface to the fourth Edition, taking No. 
tice how apt Men have been to miſtake him, added what here fol. 
lows. * Of this the Ingenious Author of the Diſcourſe concerning the 
Nature of Man, has given me a late Inſtance, to mention no other, 
For the Civility of his Expreſſions, and the Candor that belongs to 
his Order, forbid me to think, that he would have cloſed his Preface 
with an Inſinuation, as if in what I had ſaid, Book II. Chap. 28, 
concerning the third Rule, which Men refer their Actions to, 1 went 
about to make Vertue Vice, and Vice Vertue, unleſs he had miſtaken 
my Meaning; which he could not have done, if he had but giveg 
himſelf the Trouble to conſider what the Argument was I was then 
upon, and what was the chief Deſign of that Chapter, plainly enough 

ſet down in the fourth Section, and thoſe following. For 1 was there, 
not laying down moral Rules, but ſhewing the Original and Nature 
of moral Ideas, and enumerating the Rules Men make uſe of in mo- 
ral Relations, whether thoſe Rules were true or falſe; And purſuant 
thereunto, I tell what has every where that Denomination, which 
in the Language of that Place anſwers to Vertue and Vice in ours, 
which alters not the Nature of Things, though Men generally do judge 
of, and denominate their Actions according to the Eſteem and Faſhi- 

on of the Place, or Se they are of. 
If he had been at the Pains to reflect on what I had ſaid, Book l. 
Chap. 3. S. 18. and in this preſent Chapter, 9. 13, 14, 15, and 20, 
he would have known what I think of the eternal and unalterable 
Nature of Right and Wrong, and what I call Vertue and Vice : And 
if he bad obſerved, that in the Place he quotes, I only report as 
Matter of Fact what others call Vertue and Vice, he would not have 
found it liable to any great Exception, For, 'I think, I am not 
much out in faying, That one of the Rules made uſe of in the 
World for a Ground or Meaſyre of a moral Relation, is that Eſteem 
and Reputation, which ſeveral Sorts of Actions . ar 
h | evera 
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Praiſe are ſo united, that they are called often by the ſame 
Name. Sunt ſua fræmia Laudi, ſays Virgil; and ſo Cicero, 
Nihil habet natura fpreſtentius, quam Honeſtatem, quam Lau- 
dem, quam Dignitatem, quam Decus, which, he tells you, are 
all Names for the ſame Thing, Ze. I. 2. This is the Lan- 
guage of the Heathen Philoſophers, who well underſtood 
wherein their Notions of Vertue and Vice conſiſted. And 
though, perhaps, by the different Temper, Education, Faſhi- 
on, Maxims, or Intereſt of different Sorts of Men, it fell out, 
that what was thought Praiſe-worthy in one Place, eſcaped 
not Cenſure in another; and ſo in different Societies, Yerrues 
and Vices were chang'd: Yet, as to the Main, they for the 
1 moſt 


- * 
1 4 


ſeveral Societies of Men, according to which they are called Vertues 
No. or Vices: And whatever Authority the Learned Mr. Lowde places in 
fol. his old Engliſh Dictionary, I dare ſay, it no where tells him (if I 
' the ſhould appeal to it) that the ſame Action is not in Credit, call'd and 
counted a Vertue in one Place, which being in Diſrepute, paſſes for, 
s to and under the Name of Vice in another. The taking Notice that 
face Men beſtow the Names of Vertue and Vice according to this Rule of 
Reputation, is all I have done, or can be laid to my Charge to have 
rent done, towards the making Vice Vertue, and Vertue Vice. But the 


ken good Man does well, and as becomes his Calling, to be watchful in 
veg I {uch Points, and to take the Alarm, even at Expreſſions, which ſtand- 
"is ing alone by themſelves, might ſound ill, and be ſuſpected. 

ugh Tis to this Zeal allowable in his Function, that 1 forgive his 
ere, citing, as he does, theſe Words of mine in g. 11. of this Chapter. 
ur The E-xhortations of inſpired Teachers have not feared to appeal to common 


Repute, whatſoever Things are lovely, whatſoever Things are of good Re- 
ant port, if there be any Vertue, if there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. 4. 8. 
nich without taking Notice of thoſe immediately preceding, which intro- 
duce them, and run thus; Whereby in the Corruption of Manners, the 


urs 

dee true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which ought to be the Rule of 
i. Vertue and Vice, were pretty well preſerved : So that even the Exhorta- 
4 ions of inſpired Teachers, &c, By which Words, and the reſt of that 
KJ. Section, it is plain, that I brought that Paſſage of St. Paul not to 
20, prove, that the general Meaſure of what Men call FVertue and Vice, 


ble throughout the World, was the Reputation and Faſhion of each par- 
\nd ticular Society within it ſelf; but to ſhew, that though it were ſo, 
Jet, for Reaſons I there give, Men, in that way of denominating 
their Actions, did not, for the moſt Part, much vary from the Law | 
not of Nature, which is that ſtanding and unalterable Rule, by which 
the they ought to judge of the moral Rectitude and Pravity of their Acti- 
em ons, and accordingly denominate them Vertues or Vices. Had 
the Mr. Lowde conſidered this, he would have found it little to his Pur- 
ral poſe, to haye quoted that Paſſage in a Senſe that I uſed it not; and 

1 X 4 Vould, 
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moſt Part kept the ſame every where. For ſince nothing ca 
be more natural, than to encourage with Eſteem and Reyu. 
tation that, wherein every one Adds his Advantage; and to 
blame and diſcountenance the contrary ; tis no Wonder, that 
Efteem and Diſcredit, Vertue and Vice, ſhould in a oreat 
Meaſure every where correſpond with the unchangeable Ru 
of Right and Wrong, which the Law of God hath eſtabliſhed; 
there being nothing that ſo directly and viſibly ſecures and ad- 
vances the genera] Good of Mankind in this World, as Obe. 
dience to the Laws he has ſet them, and nothing that breeds 
ſuch Miſchiefs and Confuſion, as the Neglect of them. And 
therefore Men, without renouncing all Senſe and Reaſon, and 
their own Intereſt, which they are ſo conſtantly true to, could 

Tre wap pe ok, hea. 


would, I imagine, have on the Explication he ſubjoins to it, 2 
not very neceſſary. But 1 hope this ſecond Edition will giye him $4. 
tisfaction in the Point, and that this Matter is now ſo expreſſed, 2 
to ſhew him there was no Cauſe of Scruple. a Rs 
Though I am forced to differ from him in thoſe Apprebenſions he 
has expreſſed in the latter End of his Preface, concerning what I had 
ſaid about Vertue and Vice; yet we are better agreed than he thinks, 
in what he ſays in his third Chapter, p. 78. concerning natural ln. 
ſeription, and innate Notions. I ſhall not deny him the Privilege he 
claims, p. 52. to ſtate the Queſtion as he pleaſes, eſpecially when 
he ſtates it fo, as to leave nothing in it contrary to what I have ſaid: 
For according to him, Innate Notions being conditional Things depend. 
ing upon the Concurrence of ſeveral other Circumſtances, in order to tht 
Soul's exerting them, all that he ſays for innate, imprinted, impreſſed 
Notions, (tor of innate Ideas he ſays nothing at all) amounts at laf 
only to this; That there are certain Propoſitions, which tho? the 
Soul from the Beginning, or when a Man is born, does not knoy, 
yet by Aſſiſtance from the outward Senſes, and the Help of ſome previni 
Cultivation, it may afterwards come certainly to know the Truth 
of; which is no more than what I have affirm'd in my firſt Book, 
For I ſuppoſe by the Soul's exerting them, he means its Beginning 
to know them, or elſe the Soul's exerting of Notjons, will be to me a 


very unintelligible Expreſſion; and I think at beſt is a very unfit 


one in this Caſe, it miſleading Mens Thoughts by an Inſinuation, a 
if theſe Notions were in the Mind before the Soul exerts them, i. e. 
before they are known ; whereas, truly, before they are known, 
there is nothing of them in the Mind, but a Capacity to know them, 
when the Concurrence of thoſe Circumſtances, which this ingenious 
Author thinks neceſſary, in order to the Soul's exerting them, brings 

them into our Knowledge. Fe | | | 
P. 52, I find him expreſs it thus; Theſe natural Notions are not þ 
imprinted upon the Soul, as that they naturally aud neceſſarily exert 
: | . them ſelvti 
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not generally miſtake in placing their Commendation and 
Blame on that Side, that really deſerved it not. Nay, even 
thoſe Men, whoſe Practice was otherwiſe, failed not to give 
their Approbation right; few being depraved to that Degree 
as not to condemn, at leaſt in others, the Faults they them- - 
ſelves were guilty of ; Whereby even in the Corruption of 
Manners, the true Boundaries of the Law of Nature, which 
ought to be the Rule of Vertue and Vice, were pretty well 
Obe. preſerved. So that even the Exhortations of inſpired Teachers 
Yeeds 998 not feared to appeal to common Repute : Whatſoever 15 
And lovely, whatſoever is of good Report, if there be any Vertue, if 
„and there be any Praiſe, &c. Phil. iv. 8. | 
could &- 12. If any one ſhould imagine, that I have „ rene 

not forgot my own Notion of a Law, when I make (11:0, 
— | #2. Law, whereby Men judge VLertue and and piſcredir. 
it, 3 ice, to be nothing elſe, but the Conſent o 1 
m di. private Men, who have not Authority enough to make a Law: 
d, „ Eſpecially wanting that, which is fo neceflary and eſſential to 
| a Law, a Power to inforce it: I think, I may ſay, that he who 
ns he W imagines Commendation and Diſgrace not to be ſtrong Motives 
I had on Men, to accommodate themſelves to the Opinions and Rules 
inks, of thoſe with whom they converſe, ſeems little skill'd in the Na- 
al . ¶ ture or Hiſtory of Mankind: The greateſt Part whereof he ſhall 
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1 find to govern themſelves chiefly, if not ſolely, by this Law of 
fad: Faſhion ; and ſo they do that which keeps them in Reputa- 


gend. tion with their Company, little regard the Laws of God or the | 
to th Magiſtrate, The Penalties that attend the Breach of God's 
reſet Laws, ſome, nay, perhaps, moſt Men ſeldom ſeriouſly re- 
t lat WW flect on; and amongſt thoſe that do, many, whilſt they break 


is the the 
now, | | 

ion — — — —— — — 
Truth 


ook, W themſelves (even in Children and Ideots) without any Aſſiſtance from the 
ning WM outward Senſes, or without the Help of ſome previous Cultivation, Here 
me 2 he ſays, they exert themſelxes, as P. 78. that the Soul exerts them. 
unfit When he has explain'd to himſelf or others, what he means by the 
n, as WM Soul's exerting innate Notions, or their exerting themſelves, and what that 
i, e. ¶ previous Culizvation and Circumſtances, in order to their being exerted, 
own, are, he will, 1 ſuppoſe, find there is ſq little of Controverſy between 
hem, W him and me in the Point, bating that he calls that exerting of Notions, 
nious i which J in a more yulgar Stile call łnowing, that I have Reaſon to 
rings W think he brought in my Name upon this Occaſion only, out of the 
Pleaſure he has to ſpeak civilly of me, which I'muſt gratefully acknow- 

ot {ii ledge he has done every where he mentions me, not without confer. 
* ring on me, as ſome others have done, a Title 1 have no Rightto, 
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the Law, entertain Thoughts of future Reconciliation, and ma. 
king their Peace for ſuch Breaches: And as to the Puniſhment 
due from the Laws of the Commonwealth, they frequently flat. 
ter themſelves with the Hope of Impunity. But no Man ſcapes 
the Puniſhment of their Cenſure and Diſlike, who offends again 
the Faſhion and Opinion of the Company he keeps, and would 
recommend himſelt to. Nor is there one of ten thouſand, who 

is Riff and inſenſible enough to bear up under the conſtant Diſ- 
like and Condemnation ot his own Club. He muſt be of a 
ſtrange and unuſual Conſtitution, who can content himſelf to 
live in conſtant Diſgrace and Diſrepute with his own particu. 
lar Society. Solitude many Men Ins ſought, and been re: 
conciled to : But no Body, that has the leaſt Thought or Senſe 
of a Man about him, can live in Society under the conſtant Dil 
like and ill Opinion of his Familiars, and thoſe he converſe 
with. This is a Burthen too heavy for Human Sufferance: 
And he muſt be made up of irreconcilable Contradictions, who 


can take Pleaſure in n and yet be inſenſible of Con- 
tempt and Diſgrace from his Companions. 


Theſe three C. 13. Theſe three then, Firſt, The Law of i 


Wis tho God. Secenaly, The Law of politick Societies, 
Rules of Moral © #17419, The Law of Faſhion, or private Con- 
Good and Evil. ſure, are thoſe to which Men variouſly compare 
. their Actions: And *tis by their Conformity to 
one of theſe Laws, that they take their Meaſures, when they 
would judge of their Moral Rectitude, and denominate theit 

Actions good or bal. 
lun irh . 14. Whether the Rule, to which, as to a 
—_— x f * Touch-ſtone, we bring our voluntary Actions, to 
Action 1G examine them by, and try their Goodneſs, and 
theſe Rules, Accordingly to name them; which is, as it were, 
the Mark of the Value we ſet upon them: Whe- 
ther, I ſay, we take that Rule from the Faſhion of the Coun- 
try, or the Will of a Law-maker, the Mind is eaſily able to 
obſerve the Relation any Action hath to it; and to judge, whe: 
ther the Action agrees, or diſagrees with the Rule; and ſo hath 
a Notion of Moral Gooaneſs or Evil, which is either Conformity, 
or not Conformity of any Action to that Rule: And therefore 
is often called Moral Rectitude. This Rule being nothing but 
a Collection of ſeveral ſimple Ideas, the Conformity thereto is 
but ſo ordering the Action, that the ſimple Leas belonging to 
it, may correſpond to thoſe which the Law requires. d 
thus we ſee how Moral Beings and Notions are founded on, and 
terminated in theſe ſimple Ideas we have received 3 
e = ation 
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bation or Reflection. For Example, Let us conſider the com- 
— plex Lea we ſignify by the Word Murder 3 and when we have 
flat. MY taken it aſunder, and examined all the Particulars, we ſhall find 
ape them to amount to a Collection of fimple 1deas derived from Re- 
ain MW fection or Senſation, vi. Firſt, From Reflection on the Opera - 
ould tions of our own Minds, we have the Leas of Willing, Conſi- 
who dering, Purpoling before-hand, Malice, or wiſhing Ill to ano- 
Dit. ther; and alſo of Lite, or Perception, and Self-Motion. Se- 
. ond, From Senſation, we have the Collection of thoſe ſimple 


If to ſenſible Ideas which are to be found in a Man, and of ſome A- 


den. ction, whereby we put an End to Perception and Motion in th 

as Man; all which fimple [zeas, are ee ee. in the Word 
enſe Murder. This Collection of ſimple eas being found by me 
Dif. Nu agree or diſagree with the Eſteem of the Country I have been 
erle: WY bred in, and to be held by moſt Men there, worthy Praiſe or 
nce: Blame, I call the Action Vertuous or Vicious: If I have the 
Who Will of a ſupreme, inviſible Law-maker for my Rule z then, as 
Con. | ſuppoſed the Action commanded or forbidden by God, I call 


it Good or Evil, Sin or Duty: And if I compare it to the Civil 


w of Lav, the Rule made by the Legiſlative of the Country, I call it 
>ties, Lawful, or Unlawful, a Crime, or no Crime. So that whence- 


Con-. foever we take the Rule of Moral Actions, or by what Standard 
pare ſoever we frame in our Minds the [eas of Vertues or Vices, - 


y to hey conſiſt only, and are made up of Collections of ſimple Teas, 
they which we organ ly received from Senſe or Reflection, and 
their their Rectitude or 
agreement with thoſe Patterns preſcribed by ſome Law. 

to a . 15. To conceive rightly of Moral Actions, we muſt take 

s, to Notice of them under this two-fold Conſideration. Firſt, As 
and I they are in themſelves each made up of ſuch a Collection of fim- 

vere, ple eas. Thus Drunkenneſs or Lying ſignify ſuch or ſuch a 


he. Collection of fimple eas, which I call mixed Modes: And in 


oun- this Senſe, they are as much Poſitive abſolute Ideas, as the drink- 


le to Hing of a Horſe, or ſpeaking of a Parrot, Secondly, Our Actions are 


whe. conſidered as good, bad, or indifferent; and in this Reſpect, they 
hath N are Relative; it being their Conformity to, or Diſagreement 
with ſome Rule, that makes them to be regular or irregular, 
good or bad: And fo, as far as they are compared with a Rule, 
and thereupon denominated, they come under Relation. Thus 
the challenging and fighting with a Man, as it is a certain poſi- 
tive Mode, or particular Sort of Action, by particular eas, di- 


confidered, in Relation to the Law of God, will deſerve the 


a” . 


bliquity conſiſts in the Agreement or Diſ— 


ſtinguiſned from all others, is called Duęlling: Which, when 


Name Sin; to the Law of Faſhion, in ſame Countries, Valour = 
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and Vertue ; and to the municipal Laws of ſome Government, 
a 3 Crime. In this Caſe, when the poſitive Mode ha 
one Name, and another Name as it ſtands in Relation to the 
Law, the Diſtinction may as eaſily be obſerved, as it is in Sub. 
ſtances, where one Name, v. g. Man, is uſed to ſignity the 
Thing, another, v. g. Farber, to fignify the Relation. 

6. 16. But becaule very frequently the poſitive 
Tea of the Action, and its Moral Relation, are 
comprehended together under one Name, and 

the lame Word made Uſe of to expreſs both the 
Mode or Action, and its Moral Rectitude or Obliquity; there- 
fore the Relation it ſelf is leſs taken Notice of; and there is 
often no Diſtinction made berween the Poſitive Idea of the Ati. 
on, ana the Reference it has to a Rule. By which Confuſion of 
theſe two diſtinct Conſiderations under one Term, thoſe who 
yield too eaſily to the Impreſſions of Sounds, and are forward 
to take Names tor Things, are often miſled in their Judgment 
of Actions. Thus the taking from another what is his, without 
his Knowledge or Allowance, is properly called Sealing: But 
that Name being commonly underſtood to ſignify alſo the Mo- 
ral Pravity of the Action, and to denote its Contrariety to the 
Law, Men are apt to condemn whatever they hear called Steal 
ing, as an ill Action, diſagreeing with the Rule of Right. 
And yet the Private taking away fis Sword from a Mad man, 
to prevent his doing Miſchief, though it be properly denomi- 
nated Stealing, as the Name of ſuch a i % Mode ;, yet when 
compared to the Law of God, and conſidered in its Relation 
to that ſupreme Rule, it is no Sin or Tranſgreſſion, though the 
Name Stealing ordinarily carries ſuch an Intimation with it. 
9. 17. And thus much for the Relation of 
Human Actions to a Law, which therefore! 
: call Moral Relations. | : 
_ *Twould make a Volume to go over all Sorts of Relations: 
*Tis-not therefore to be 8 that I ſhould here mention 
them all. It ſuffices to our preſent Purpoſe, to ſhew by theſe, 
what the Igeas are we have of this comprehenſive Confiderati- 


The Denomina- 
trons of Attions 
often mijlead us. 


Relations. innu- 
znerable. 


on, call'd Relation: Which is ſo various, and the Occaſions of 


it ſo any, (as many as there can be of comparing Things one 
to another) that it is nat very eaſy to reduce it to Ruies, ot 
under juſt Heads. Thoſe I have mentioned, I think, are ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable, and ſuch, as may ſerve to let us ſee 
from whence we get our [eas of Relations, and wherein they 
are founded. But before I quit this Argument, from what has 
been ſaid, give me Leave to obſerve, e 
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Of Moral RELATIONS. 
6; 18. Firſt, That it is evident, that all Relari- 
0 7ermimaresn, and is ultimately founded on thoſe 


55 


All Relations 


ſanpie eas we have got from Senſation or Refie- terminate in 


gion: So that all that we have in our Thoughts 
our ſelves, (if we think of any Thing, or have any 


ſimple Ideas. 


Meaning) or would ſignify to others, when we uſe Words ſtand- 
ing for Relations, is nothing but ſome ſimple Ideas, or Collect- 
ons of ſimple 14eas, compared one with another This is ſo ma- 
nifeſt in that Sort called Proportional, that nothing can be more. 


For when a Man ſays, Honey is ſweeter than Wax, it is 2 
mple 


that his Thoughts in this Relation, terminate in this ft 


lain, 


Iiea, Sweetneſs, which is equally true of all the reſt ; though, 
where they are compounded, or decompounded, the {imple [eas 


they are made up of, are perhaps, ſeldom taken notice of; 


. g. 


when the Word Father is mentioned: Firſt, there is meant that 
particular Species, or collective Idea, fignified by the Word Man. 
$:conaly, Thoſe ſenſible ſimple Ideas fignified by the Word Ge- 


neration : And, 7 hiraty, the Effects of it, and all the fimple 


Ideas 


ſiguified by the Word Child. So the Word Friend, being taken for 
a Man who loves, and is ready to do good to another, has all theſe 
following Leas, to the making of it up.{Firſt, all the fimple Iaeas, 
con:prehended in the Word Man, or intelligent Being. Seconaly, 


The Jaca of Love. 7 hirdly, The Tea of Readineſs or Diſp 


oſiti- 


on. Fourthiy, The Idea of Action, which is any Kind of Thought 
of Motion. Fifthly The Tzea of Good which ſignifies any Thing 


that may advance his Happineſs, and terminates at laſt, i 


f ex- 


amined, in particular ſimple Ideas of which the Word Good in 
general fignifies any one, but if removed from all ſimple Ideas 
quite, it fignifies nothing at all. And thus alſo all Moral Words 
terminate at laſt, though, a more remotely, in a Collecti- 


on of fimple eas: Ihe imme 


which, if traced one to another, ſtill end in ſimple eas. 
9. 19. Secondly, That in Relations, we have Foe 
the moſt Part, if not always, 4s clear a Notion for 
tle Relation, as wwe have of thoſe ſimple Ideas, 
wherein it is founded : Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, whereon Relation depends, being Things 
whereof we have commonly as clear [eas as of 
any other whatſoever ; it being but the diſtin- 


gg f | tion. 
guiſning ſimple Ideas, or their Degrees one from 


iate Signification of Relative 
Words, being very often other e known Relations; 


Me have ordi- 
naxrily as clear 
(or clearer) a 
Notion of the 
Relation, as 
of its Founda- 


another, without which we could have no dictinct Know- 
ledge at all. For if I have a clear Nea of Sweetneſs, Light, 


or Extenſion, I have too, of equal, or more, or leſs, or 


A 
es © 


each 


= 
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of theſe : If I know what it is for one Man to be born of a Ws. 
man, ig. Serzprona, I know what it is for another Man to be 
born of the ſame Woman, Sempronia; and ſo have as clear x 
Notion of Brothers, as of Births, and, perhaps, clearer. For if 
believed, that Sempronia digged Titus out ot the Parſly-Bed (as 
they ule to tell Children) and thereby became his Mother ; and 
chat afterwards in the ſame Manner, ſhe digged Cajus out of the 

Parſly-Bed, I had as clear a Notion of the Relation of Brothers 
between them, as it I had all the Skill of a Midwife ; the No- 
tion that the ſame Woman contributed, as Mother, equally to 
their Births, (though I were ignorant or miſtaken in the Man. 
ner of it) — that on which I grounded the Relation ; and 
that they agreed in that Circumſtance of Birth, let it be what ir 
will. The comparing them then in their Deſcent from the ſame 
Perſon, without knowing the particular Circumſtances of that 
Deſcent, is enough to found my Notion of their having or not 
having the Relation of Brothers. But though the Treas of par- 
ticular Relations are capable of being as clear and diſtinct in the 
Minds of thoſe, who will duly conſider them, as thoſe of mixed 
Modes, and more determinate, than thoſe of Subſtances : 


et the 
Names belonging to Relation, are often of as doubtful en 


tain Signification, as thoſe of Subſtances or mixed Modes; and 
much more than thoſe of ſimple eas: Becauſe Relative Words 
being the Marks of this Compariſon, which is made only by 
Mens Thoughts, and is an Idea only in Mens Minds, Men fre. 
quently apply them to different Compariſons of Things, accord. 
Ing to their own Imaginations, which do not always corre ſpond 
with thoſe of others _ the ſame Names. 
; 6. 20. Thiraly, That in theſe I cal Moral Rela. 
The Notion ions, I have a true Notion of Relation, by com- 
of wy, Relati- 904, Kr Action with the Rule, whether the 
5 % Rule be true or falſe. For if I meaſure any thing 
Binds any 14 by a Yard, I know whether the thing I meaſure 
ction is com- be longer or ſhorter than that ſuppoſed Yard, 
pared to be though, perhaps, the Yard I meaſure by, be not 
true or falſe. exactly the Standard: Which, indee „is ano- 


. ther Enquiry. For though the Rule be errone- 
ous, and I miſtaken in it; yet the Agreement or Diſagreement 
obſervable in that which I compare with it, makes me perceive 
the Relation. Though meaſuring by a wrong Rule, I ſhall 
thereby be brought to judge amiſs of its Moral Rectitude, be- 
cauſe ] have tried it by that which is not the true Rule z but J 
am not miſtaken in the Relation which that Action bears to that 
Rule I compare it to, which is Agreement, or Diſagreement. 
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of Clear and Obſcure, Diſtin? and Confuſed 
Ideas. | 


5 H ſhewn the Original of our Ideas, Ideas ſome 


1 


and taken a View of their ſeveral clear and di- 
Sorts ; conſidered the Difference be- ſinct, others 
tween the fimple and the complex, and obſerved obſcure and 
how the complex ones are divided into thoſe of confuſed. . 
Modes, Subſtances and Relations, all which, I 
think, is neceſſary to be done by one, who would acquaint 
himſelf throughly with the Progreſs of the Mind it its Appre- 
benſion and Knowledge of Things, it will, perhaps, be thought 
have dwelt long enough upon the Examination of [zeas. I _ 
mult, Wee crave Leave to offer ſome few other Conſi- 
derations concerning them. The firſt is, that ſome are clear, 
and others ob cure; ſome 4iſtinff, and others confiiſes, 
9. 2. The Perception of the Mind being moſt | 
aptly explained by Words relating to the Sight, Clear and obs 
we ſhall beſt underſtand what is meant by clear ſcure, explain- 
and obſcure in our Tens, by reflecting on what we e C Sight. 
call clear and obſcure in the Objects of Sight. i 
Light being that which diſcovers to us viſible Objects, we give 
the Name of obſcure to that which is not placed in a Light ſuf- 
ficient to diſcover minutely to us the Figure and Colours, which 
are obſervable in it, and which, in a better Light, would be 
diſcernible. In like Manner our ſimple Ideas are clear, when 
they are ſuch as the Objects themſelves, from whence they 


were taken, did or might, in a well-ordered Senſation or Per- 


ception, preſent them. Whilſt the Memory retains them thus, 
and can produce them to the Mind, whenever it has Occafion 
to conſider them, they are clear Ideas. So far as they either 
want any thing of that original Exactneſs, or have loſt any of 
their fill Freſhneſs, and are, as it were, faded or tarniſhed by 
Time, ſo far are they obſcure. Complex Teas, as they are 
made up of fimple ones, ſo they are clear, when the 1zeas that 
90 to their Compoſition are clear; and the Number and Order 
of thoſe ſimple [/eas, that are the Ingredients of any complex 


8.3. 


| g. 3. The Canſe of Obſenrity in ſimple Idea, 
Caules of 0b- Teems to be either dull Organs, or very {light and 
ſearuy. tranſient Impreiſions made by the Objects por elſe 
3 a Weakneſs in the Memory not able to retain 
them as received. For to return again to vifible Objects, u 
help us to apprehend this Matter: It the Organs or Faculties of 
Perception, like Wax over-harden'd with Cold, will not fe. 
ceive the Imprſſion of the Seal, from the uſual Impulſe wont 
to imprint it; or, like Wax of a Temper too ſoft, will not hold 
it well when well imprinted ; or elſe ſuppoſing the Wax ofa 
- Temper fit, but the Seal not applied 4s 4 a ſutficient Force to 
make a clear Impreſſion: In any cf theſe Caſes, the Print left 
by the Seal, will be 05/crire. This, I ſuppoſe, needs no Appl. 
cation to make it plainer. = 
| C. 4. As a clear Idea is that whereof the Mind 
Diftint and has ſuch a full and evident Perception, as it does 


confuſed, receive from an outward Object operating duly on 
what. a well-diſpoſed Organ, ſo a 4iftintt [den is that 


wherein the Mind perceives a Difference from all 
other; and a confuſea 740 is ſuch an one, as is not ſufficiently di 
ſtinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be different, 
| F. 5, If no Idea be confuſed, but ſuch as is not 
ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable from another, from 
| wWhich it ſhould be different, it will be hard, may 
any one ſay, to find any where a conjriſed Tien. For let any He 
be as it will, it can be no other but ſuch as the Mind perceives 
it to be; and that very Perception ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes it 
from all other Jas, which cannot be other; 1. e. different, 
without being perceived to be ſo. No [Yes therefore can be un- 
diflinguiſhable from another, from which it ought to be diffe 
rent, unleſs you would have it different from it ſelf ; For from 

all other it is evidently different. „ 
rol 9. 6. To remove this Difficulty, and to help us 
Cen fuſton of to conceive aright what it is that makes the Con. 
Ideas isjin fuſion Neas are at any Time chargeable with, 
Reference to we mult conſider, that Things ranked under di- 
their Names. ſtinct Names, are ſuppoſed different enough to be 
| _ diſtinguifhed, that ſo each Sort, by its peculiar 
Name, may be marked, and diſcourſed of a- part upon any Occ 
ſion: And there is nothing more evident, than that the greateſt 
Part of different Names are ſuppos'd to ſtand for different Things 
Now, every Idea a Man has, being viſible what it is, and 0. 
ſtinct from all other [eas but it ſelf, that which makes it cog 
| | p 
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ed, is, when it is ſuch, that it may as well be called by ano- 


4 
. 
— 


ther Name, as that which it is expreſſed by, the Difference 


which keeps the Thoughts (to be ranked under thoſe two dif- 
ferent Names) diſtinct, and makes ſome of them belong ra- 
ther to the one, and ſome of them to the other of thoſe Names, 
being left out; and ſo the Diſtinction, which was intended to be 
kept up by thoſe different Names, is quite loſt. Rn a 
6. 7. The Defaults which uſually occaſion this 
Confriſion, J think, are chiefly theſe following: 
Firſt, When any complex Lea (for tis com- 
lex Ideas that are moſt liable to Confuſion) is 
made up of 700 ſinalla Number of fimple 1deas, and 
ſuch only as are common to other Things, where- 
by the Differences that make it, deſerve a diffe- 
rent Name, are left out. Thus he that has an 
[dea made up of barely the ſimple ones of a Beaſt 3 
with Spots, bas but a confuſed Idea of a Leopard, it not being 
thereby ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from a Lynx, and ſeveral o- 
ther Sorts of Beaſts that are ſpotted. So that ſuch an Jaden, 
though it hath the peculiar Name Leopard, is not diſtinguiſh- 
able from thoſe deſigned by the Names Lynx, or Panther, 
and may as well come under the Name Lynx, as Leopard. 
How much the Cuſtom of defining of Words by general Terms, 
contributes to make the eas we would eee by them con- 
fuſed and undetermined, I leave others to conſider. This is 
evident, that confuſed Ideas are ſuch as render the Uſe of 
Words uncertain, and take away the Benefit of diſtinct Names. 
When the eas, for which we uſe different Terms, have not a 
Difference anſwerable to their diſtinct Names, and ſo can- 
a diſtinguiſhed by them, there it is that they are truly 
confuſed, _ | | 
9. 8. Secondly, Another Default which makes Secondly, Or 
our {eas confuſed, is, when though the Particu- its ſimple ones 
lars that make up any Idea, are in Number jumbled diſor- 
enough; yet they are ſo jumbled together, that it derly together. 
is not eaſily diſcernible, whether it more belongs 
to the Name that is given it, than to any other. There is no- 
thing properer to make us conceive this Confuſion, than a Sort 
of Pictures uſually ſhewn, as ſurprizing Pieces of Art, wherein 
the Colours, as they are laid by the Pencil on the Table it ſelf, 
mark out very odd and unuſual Figures, and have no diſcerni- 
ble Order in their Poſition. This Draught, thus made up ef 
Parts; wherein no Symmetry nor Order appears, is, in it ſelf, 
no more a confuſed Thing, than the Picture of a cloudy Sky; 
| IM | wherein. 
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wherein though there be as little Order of Colours or Figures 
to be found, yet no Body thinks it a confuſed Picture. What 
is it then that makes it be thought confuſed, fince the Want of 
Symmetry does not? As it is plain it does not ; for. another 
Draught made, barely in Imitation of this, could not be called 
confuſed. I anſwer, That which makes it be thought confuſed, 
is, the applying it to ſome Name, to which it does no more 
diſcernibly belong, than to ſome other. J. g. When it is ſaid 
to be the Picture of a Man, or Ceſar, then any one with Rea- 
ſon counts it confuſed : Becauſe it is not diſcernible, in that State, 
to belong more to the Name Man, or Ceſar, than to the Name 
Baboon, or Pompey ; which are ſuppoſed to ſtand for different 
1aeas from thoſe ſignified by Man, or Ceſar. But when a cy- 
lindrical Mirrour, placed right, hath reduced thoſe irregular 


Lines on the Table into their due Order and Proportion, then. 
preſently ſees that it is 


the Confuſion ceaſes, and the Eye 
a Man, or Ceſar ; i. e. That it belongs to thoſe Names; and that 
it is ſufficiently ms,» Ar mars from a Baboon, or Pompey; i. e. 
From the [eas ſignified by thoſe Names. Juſt thus it is with 
our Neas, which are, as it were, the Pictures of Things. No one 


of theſe mental Draughts, however the Parts are put together, 


can be called confuſed, (for they are plainly diſcernible as they 
are, ) till it be ranked under ſome ordinary Name, to which it 

cannot be diſcerned to belongs any more than it does to ſome 
other Name of an allowed different Signification. 


Thirdly, 3 6. g. Thirdly, A third Defect that frequently 


are mutable gives the Name of confuſed to our Ideas, is, when 
and undeter- any one of them is uncertain and undetermined. 
mined. Thus we may obſerve Men, who not forbearing 


to uſe the ordinary Words of their Language, till 

they have learn'd their preciſe Signification, change the [ea 
they make this or that Term ſtand for, almoſt as often as they 
uſe it. He that does this, ont of Uncertainty of what he ſhould 
leave out, or put into his Lea of Church, or Laolatry, every Time 
he thinks 3 either, and holds not ſteady to any one preciſe 
Combination of Ideas that makes it up, is ſaid to have a con- 
fuſed [222 of Idolatry, or the Church ; Though this be Kill 
for the ſame Reaſon that the former, vi. Becauſe a mutable 
Tea (if we will allow it to be one Nea) cannot belong to one 
Name, rather than another; and ſo loſes the Diſlin&ion 
that diſtinct Names are deſigned for. bt 


6. 10. 
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how much Names, as ſuppoſed ſteady Signs of O0 
Things, and by their 1 — to ſtand for, 3 
and keep Things, diſtin that in themſelves s ence to | 
are different, are the Occaſion of denominating Names hardly 
deas Aiſtinct or confuſed, by a ſecret and unob- concervable, 
ſerred Reference the Mind makes of its Leas 
to ſuch Names. This, perhaps, will be fuller underſtood, after 
what I ſay of Words, in the Third Book, has been read and 
conſidered. But without taking notice of ſuch a Reference of 
[teas to diſtinct Names, as the Signs of diſtinct Things, it 
will be hard to ſay what a confuſed Idea is. And therefore 
when a Man deſigns, by any Name, a Sort of Things, or any 
one particular Thing, diſtinct from all others, the complex 
1{ea he annexes to that Name, is the more diſtin; the more 
particular the eas are, and the greater and more determinate 
the Number and Order of them is, whereof it is made up. 
For the more it has of theſe, the more has it fill of the per- 
teivable Differences, whereby it is kept ſeparate and diſtin& 
om all Leas belonging to other Names, even thoſe that 
approach neareſt to it, and thereby all Confuſion with them 
avoided. _ 1 8 | 

. 11. Confuſion, making it a Difficulty to ſepa- Confuſion cou. 
ate two Things that ſhould be ſeparated, concerns cerns always 
away s tauo Ideas; and thoſe moſt, which moſt 79 Ideas. 
approach one another. Whenever therefore 
we ſuſpect any Lea to be confuſed, we muſt examine what o- 
ther it is in Danger to be confounded with, or which it cannot 
cafily be ſeparated from, and that will always be found an Idea 
belonging to another Name, and ſo ſhould bea different Thing 
from which yet it is not ſufficiently diſtinct; being either the 
lame with it, or making a Part of it, or at leaſt, as properly 
cal'd by that Name as the other it is ranked under; and ſo 
keeps not that Difference from that other Idea, which the dif- 
tent Names _— | Dn. 

. 12. This, I think, is the Confuſion proper to Cauſes of Con- 
teas, which ſtill carries with it a ſecret Reference fuſron. 

to Names. At leaſt, if there be any other Con- 5 
fuſion of Teas, this is that which moſt of all diſorders Mens 
houghts and Diſcourſes: Jzeas, as ranked under Names, 
ing thoſe that for the moſt part Men reaſon of within 


themſelves; and always thoſe which they commune about 
ith others. And therefore where there are ſuppoſed two dif- 
tent ZJeas, marked by two different Names, which are = as 


X 2 1 
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diſtinguiſhable as the Sounds that ſtand for them, there nere 
fails to be Confuſiom: And where any Ideas are diſtinct, as the 
Leas of thoſe two Sounds they are marked by, there can be 
between them no Confuſion. The Way to prevent it, is w 
collect and unite into our complex Iaea, as preciſely as is pol 
fible, all thoſe Ingredients, whereby it is differenced from o 
thers; and to them ſo united in a determinate Number or O. 
der, apply ſteadily the ſame Name. But this neither accommo- 
dating Mens Eaſe or Vanity, or ſerving any Defign, but tha 
of naked Truth, which is not always the Thing aimed at 
ſuch ExaCtneſs is rather to be wiſhed, than hoped for. And 
ſince the looſe Application of Names to undetermined, variable 
and almoſt no Ideas, ſerves both to cover our own Ignorance 
as well as to perplex and confound others, which goes for Lear: 
ing and Superiority in Knowledge, it is no Wonder that mol 
Men ſhould uſe it themſelves, whilſt they complain of i 
in others. Though, I think, no ſmall Part of the Confuſm 
to be found in the Notions of Men, might by Care and Inge. 
nuity be avoided ; yet I am far from concluding it «ver 
where wilful. Some {eas are ſo complex, and made up 0 
ſo many Parts, that the Memory does not eafily retain the ve. 
ſame preciſe Combination of imple 7eas, under one Name; 
much leſs are we able EY to divine for what precil 
complex Iea ſuch a Name itands in another Man's Ulle ofit 
From the firſt of theſe, follows Confi:/isz in a Man's own 
Reaſonings and Opinions within himſelf; from the latter, 
frequent Confuſion in diſcourſing and arguing with other, 
But having more at large treated of Words, their Defech 
and Abuſes, in the following Book, I ſhall here ſay no mor 
of it. x FOE 
| | 9. 13. Ourcomplex Ideas being made up of Col 
es Ideas lections, and ſo Variety of ſimple ones auAy accor 
ney 85 8 dingly be very clear and diſtinꝭt in one Pai t, aui 
pooh os e very obſcure and confuſed in ancther. In a Ma 
in another. Who ſpeaks of a Chiliaedron, or a Body of a thou 
and Sides, the Idea of the Figure may be ven 
confus'd,tho' that of the Number be very diſtin& ; ſo that he be. 
ing able to diſcourſe, and demonſtrate concerning that Part a 
his complex Nea, which depends upon the Number of a Tho- 
ſand, he is apt to think he has a dillinet Heg of a Chiliaedrm; 
though it be plain, he has no preciſe Idea of its Figure, ſo asv 
diff inguiſh it, by that, from one that has but 999 Sides. The 
not obſerving whereof, cauſes no ſmall Error in Mens Thoughts, 
and Confuſion in their Diſcourſes, 5 
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J. 14. He that thinks he has a diſtinct Idea of 
the Figure of a Chiliaedron, let him for Trial's Firs 
fake take another Parcel of the ſame uniform Confu |; r 
Matter, viz. Gold, or Wax, of an equal Bulk, ,,, Arguings, 
and make it into a Figure of 999 Sides: He | | 
will, I doubt not, be able to diſtinguiſh theſe two Taeas one 
from another, by the Number of Sides; and reaſon and ar- 
gue diftinctly about them, whilſt he keeps his Thoughts and 
Reaſoning to that Part only of theſe Ideas, which is contain- 
ed in their Numbers; as that the Sides of the one could be 
divided into two equal Numbers; and of the other, not, &c. 
But when he goes about to 1 them by their Figure, 
he will there be preſently at a Loſs, and not be able, I think, 
to frame in his Mind two Ideas, one of them diſtinct from the 
other, by the bare Figure of theſe two Pieces of Gold; as he 
could, if the ſame Parcel of Gold were made one into a Cube, 
the other a Figure of five Sides. In which incompleat eas, 
we are very apt to impoſe on our ſelves, and wrangle with 
others, eſpecially where they have particular and familiar 
Names. For being ſatisfied in that Part of the Nea, which 
we have clear; and the Name which is familiar to us, being 
applied to the Whole, containing that Part alſo which is im- 
perfect and obſcure, we are apt to uſe it for that confuſed Part, 
and draw Deductions from it in the obſcure Part of its Significa- 
tion, as 3 as we do from the other. 985 

J. 15. Having frequently in our Mouths the 
Name Eternity, we are apt to think we.havea Inſtance js 
poſitive comprehenſive Idea of it, which is as Eternity. 
much as to {ay, that there is no Part of that 
Duration which is not clearly contained in our Dea. Tis 
true, that he that thinks ſo, may have a clear [ea of Dura- 
tion; he may alſo have a very clear Lea of a very great 
Length of Duration; he may alſo have a clear Lea of the 
Compariſon of that great one, with ſtill a greater: But it 
not being poſſible for him to include in his IA of any Dura- 
tion, let it be as great as it will, the whole Extent together 
of a Duration, where he ſuppoſes no End, that Part ot his 
Lea, which is {till beyond : Bounds of that large Dura-. 
ton, he repreſents to his own Thoughts, is very obſcure 
and undetermined. And hence it is, that in Diſputes and 
Reaſonings concerning Eternity, or any other Tafinite, we 
ate apt to blunder, and ſo involve our ſelves in manifeſt Ab- 
ſurdities, N . 


This, if not 
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C. 16. In Matter, we have no clear [teas gf 

Diviſibility of the Smallneſs of Parts much beyond the ſmalleſ 
Matter, that occur to any of our Senſes ; and therefor; 
OP when we talk of the Diviſibility of Matter in in. 
fuitum, though we have clear Ideas of Diviſion and Divifihi. 
lity, and have alſo clear Ideas of Parts made out of a Whole 
by Diviſion; yet we have but very obſcure and confuſed Ten; 
+ Corpuſcles, or minute Bodies ſo to be divided, when by 
former Diviſions they are reduced to a Smallneſs much exceed. 
ing the Perception of any of our Senſes; and ſo all that we 
have clear and diſtinct Ideas of, is of what Niviſion in general 
or abſtractly is, and the Relation of Totum and Pars: But 
of the Bul of the Body, to be thus infinitely divided after 
certain Progreſſions, I think, we have no clear nor diſtinct Ie 
at all. For I aſk any one, Whether taking the ſmalleſt Atom 
of Duſt he ever ſaw, he has any diſtin& Idea (bating Mill the 
Number which concerns not Extenſion) betwixt the 100,000, 
and the 1000,000 Part of it. Or if he thinks he can refine his 
Taeas to that Degree, without lofing Sight of them, let him 
add ten Cyphers to each of thoſe Numbers. Such a Degree 
of Smallneſs is not unreaſonable to be ſuppoſed, ſince a Divi- 
fion carried on ſo far, brings it no nearer the End of infinite 
Divifion, than the firſt Diviſion into two Halfs does. I muſt 
confeſs, for my Part, I have no clear diſtin& Ideas of the dit- 
ferent Bulk or Extenſion of thoſe Bodies, having but a very 
obſcure one of either of them. So that, I think, when we talk 
of Diviſion of Bodies in infinitum, our Tea of their diſtin? 
Bulks, which is the Subject and Foundation of Diviſion, 
comes, after a little Progreſſion, to be confounded, and almoſt 
loſt in Obſcurity. For that Idea, which is to repreſent only 
Bigneſs, muſt be very obſcure and confuſed, which we can- 
vot diſtinguiſh from one ten Times as big, but only by Num- 
ber; ſo that we have clear, diſtinct eas we may ſay, of ten 
and one, but no diſtin Ieas of two ſuch Extenſions. *Tis 
lain, from hence, that when we talk of infinite Diviſibility of 
ody, or Extenſion, our diſtin and clear [eas are only of 
Numbers: But the clear, diſtin& Ideas of Extenfion, after 
ſome Progreſs of Diviſion, is quite loſt 5 and of ſuch minute 
Parts, we have no diſtinct Leas at all; but it returns, as al 
our Leas of Infinite do, at laſt to that of Number always to 
be added ; but thereby never amounts to any diſtinct 7ea ol 
actual, infinite Parts. We have, tis true, a clear 74ea of Di. 
viſion, as often as we will think of it; but thereby we have 
no more a clear [eg of infinite Parts in Matter, than we __ 1 
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clear Nea of an infinite Number, by being able ſtill to add 
new Numbers to any aſſigned Number we have: Endleſs Di- 
vilibiliry, giving us no more a clear and diſtinct IAea of actual- 
ly infinite Parts, than endleſs Addibiliry (if I may fo ſpeak) 
gives us à clear and diſtinct Lea of an actually infinite Num- 
ber. They both being only in a Power {till of increaſing the 
Number, be it already as great as it will. So that of what 
remains to be added, (wherein conſiſts the Infinity,) we have 
but an obſcure, im periect, and confuſed {eg ; from or about 
which we can argue or reaſon with no Certainty or Clearneſs, 
no more than we can in Arithmetick, about a Number, of 
which we have no ſuch diſtinct {4ea, as we have of 4 or 100: 
but only this relative obſcure one, that compared to any other, 
it is {till bigger: And when we have no more a clear, poſitive 
Tea of it, when we ſay or conceive it is bigger, or more than 
400,000,000, than if we ſhould ſay, it is bigger than 40, or 
4; 400,000,000, having no nearer a Proportion to the End of 
Addition, or Number, than 4. For he that adds only 4. to 4, 
and ſo proceeds, ſhall as ſoon come to the End of all Addition, 
as he that adds 400,000,000, to 400,000,000. And fo like- 
wiſe in Eternity, he that has an Iaea of but four Years, has as 
much a poſitive compleat Idea of Eternity, as he that has one 
of 400,000,000 of Years: For what remains of Eternity be- 
yond either of theſe two Numbers of Years, is as clear to the one 
as the other; 1. e. neither of them has any clear, poſitive Idea 
of it at all. For he that adds only 4 Years to 4, and ſo on, 
ſhall as ſoon reach Eternity, as he that adds 400,000,000 o 
Years, and ſo on; or if he pleaſe, doubles the Increaſe as of- 
ten as he will; The remaining Abyſs being ſtill as far beyond 
the End of theſe Progreſſions, as it is from the Length of a 
Day, or an Hour. For nothing finite bears any Proportion to 
infinite; and therefore our eas, which are all finite, cannot 
bear any. Thus it is alſo in our Idea of Extenſion, when we 
encreaſe it by Addition, as well as when we diminiſh it by 
Divifion, and would enlarge our Thoughts to infinite Space. 
After a few Doublings of thoſe eas of Extenſion, which are 
the largeſt we are accuſtomed to have, we loſe the clear 
diſtinct ea of that Space: It becomes a confuſedly great 
one, with a Surplus of fill greater; about which, when we 
would argue or reaſon, we ſhall always find our ſelves at a 
Loſs; confuſed Teas, in our Arguings and Deductions from 
that Part of them which is confuſed, always leading us into 
Confyſion, Ce 25 
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Of Real and Fantaſtical Ideas, 


| g. I. TY Eſfides what we have already mentioned 
e e 5 B concerning Ieas, other Conkderation 
a lar belong to them, in Reference to Things 
. from whence they are taken, or which they may 
9 de ſuppoſed to repreſent; and thus, I think, 
they may come under a threefold Diſtinction; and are, 
erp, Either real or fantaſtiel . 
Secenaly, Adequate, or inadequate, 
Thirdly, True, or falſe. © 3 
Firſt, By Real Ideas, I mean ſuch as have a Foundation in 
Nature ; ſuch as have a Conformity with the real Being, and 
Exiſtence of Things, or with their Archetypes. Fantaſtical 
or Chimerical, I call ſuch as have no Foundation in Nature, 
nor have any Conformity with that Reality of Being, to which 
they are tacitly referr'd, as to their Archetypes. If we examine 
the ſeveral Sorts of Leas before- mentioned, we ſhall find, that, 
„ F. 2. Firſt, Our ſimple Ideas are all real, all 
Simple Ideas agree to the Reality of Things. Not that they 
all real. are all of them the Images, or Repreſentations 
of what does exiſt, the contrary whereof, in all 
but the primary Qualities of Bodies, hath been already ſhew- 
ed. But though Whiteneſs and Coldneſs are no more in 
Snow, than Pain is; yet thoſe Leas of Whiteneſs and Cold- 
neſs, Pain, Qc. being in us the Effects of Powers in Things 
without us, ordained by our Maker, to produce in us ſuch 
Senſations ; they are real Ideas in us, whereby we diſtinguiſh 


the Qualities that are really in Things themſelves. For theſe 


ſeveral Appearances being , to be the Marks whereby 
we are to know and diſtinguiſh Things which we have to 
do with, our Ideas do as well ſerve us to that Purpoſe, and 
are as real diſtinguiſhing Characters, whether they be only 
conſtant Effects, or elſe exact Reſemblances of ſomething in 
the Things themſelves; the Reality lying in that ſteady 
Correſpondence they have with the ; | 

real Beings. But whether they anſwer to thoſe Conſtitutions, 
ds to Cauſes or Patterns, it matters not; it ſuffices that they 


. „ 3 
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iſtinct Conſtitutions of 
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are conſtantly produced by them. And thus our ſimple Leas 
— ] are all real and true, becauſe they anſwer and agree to thoſe 
powers of Things which produce them in our Minds, that 
being all that is requiſite to make them real, and not Fictions 
at Pleaſure. For in ſimple [zeas, (as has been ſhewn,) the 
Mind is wholly confined to the Operation of Things upon it, 
and can make to it ſelf no ſimple {4ea, more than what it has 
received. | 


oned i 6. z. Though the Mind be wholly paſſive, in 


$f: bd or ay | | ; | 
tions WF reſpect of its fimple Leas; yet I think, we may i. be 
hinge ſay, it is not ſo in reſpect of its complex {eas : Combinations. 


may W For thoſe being Combinations of fimple Taeas 
nink, put together, and united under one general Name; tis plain, 
that the Mind of Man uſes ſome Kind of Liberty, in forming 
thoſe complex Ideas: How elſe comes it to paſs, that one Man's 
Lea of Gold, or Juſtice, is different from another's? But be- 
cauſe he has put in, or left out of his ſome fimple Nea which 
the other has not. 'The Queſtion then is, Which of theſe are 
real, and which barely imaginary Combinations? What Col- - 
lections agree to the Reality of Things, and what not? And 

| to this, I ſay, That, | . | 
F. 4. Seconaly, Mixed Medes and Relations, 


having no other Reality but what they have in Mixed Ae 


the Minds of Men, there is nothing more re- GENE 8 
uired to thoſe Kind of Teas, to make them veal. S, 


real, but that they be ſo framed, that there be a 
Poſſibility of exiſting conformable to them. Theſe Igeas be- 
ing themſelves Ae ne cannot differ from their Arche- 
types, and ſo cannor be chimerical, unleſs any one will jumble 
together in them inconſiſtent Leas. Indeed, as any of them 
have the Names of a known Language aſſigned to them, by 
which he that has them in his Mind would fignifie them to 
others, ſo bare Poſſibility of exiſting is not enough; they muſt 
have a Conformity to the ordinary Signification of the Name 
that is given them, that they may not be thought fantaſtical: 
As if a Man would give the Name of Juſtice to that Idea, 
which common Uſe calls Liberality. But this Fantaſticalneſs 
relates more to Propriety of Speech, than Reality of Ideas: 
For a Man to be undiſturbed in Danger, ſedately to conſider 
what is fitteſt to be done, and to execute it ſteadily, is a mix- 
| ed Mode, or a complex Idea of an Action which may exiſt. 
But to be undiſturbed in Danger, without uſing one's Reaſon 
or Induſtry, is what is alſo poſſible to be; and ſo is as real an 
ea as the other, Though the firſt of theſe having the Name 
gs ; *' | %%ͤ . + WD In ne Courage 
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Courage given to it, may, in Reſpect of that Name, be a right 
or wrong J4ea : But the other, whilſt it has not a common ke. 
ceived Name of any known Language aſſigned to it, is not 
capable of any Deformity, being made with no Reference to 
any Thing but it ſelf. 1 
1 4˖ . 5. Thirdly, Our complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
Ideas of sub- ces being made all of them in Reference to 
aue 4 wh *al, Things exiſting without us, and intended to be 
TE Rs _ Repreſentations of Subſtances, as they really are, 
E base of ere no farther real, than as they are ſuch Com- 
Things. binations of fimple Leas, as are really united, 
and co-exilt in Things without us. On the con- 
trary, thoſe are Jantaſtical, which are made up of ſuch Col- 
lections of fimple Ieas as were really never united, never 
were found together in any Subſtance ; v. g. a rational Crea- 
ture, conſiſting of a Horſe's Head, joined to a Body of Hu- 
man Shape, or ſuch as the Cenzaurs are deſcribed : Or, a 
Body yellow, very malleable, fuſible, and fixed; but lighter 
than common Water: Or, an uniform, unorganized Body, 
conſiſting, as to Senſe, all of ſimilar Parts, with Perception 
and voluntary Motion joined to it. Whether ſuch Subitan- 
ces as theſe can poſlibly exiſt, or no, 'tis probable we do 
not know: But be that as it will, theſe Leas of Subſtances 
being made conformable to no Pattern exiſting that we 
know, and conſiſting of ſuch Collections of Ideas, as no Sub- 
ſtance ever ſhewed us united together, they ought to paſs with 
us for barely imaginary : But much more are thoſe complex 
Leas fo, which contain in them any Inconſiſtency or Contra- 
diction of their Parts : | 


CENA PP RAE 
Of Adequate and Inadequate Ideas, 


5. 14 ()* our real Ideas, ſome. are adequate, 


Adequate and ſome are inadequate. Thoſe | 


” — 1 * call adequate, which perfectly repre- 
preſent their ſent thoſe Archetypes which the Mind 5 
Archetypes, them taken from; which it intends them to 
ſtand for, and to which it refers them. In- 

adequate Neas are ſuch, which are but a partial, or incompleat 
| | | | Repreſen- 
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Repreſentation of thoſs Archetypes to which they are refer- 
red. Upon which Account it is plain. 3 5 

6. 2. firſt, That ali our ſinipiè Ideas are adequate; Simple Ideas 
Becauſe being nothing but the Effects of certain all adequate. 
Powers in Things, fitted and ordained by G OD, | | 
to produce ſuch Senſations in us, they cannot but be correſpon- 
dent and adequate to thoſe Powers: And we are ſure they 
agree to the Reality of Things. For if Sugar produce in 
us the 14eas which we call Whiteneſs and Sweetneſs, we are 
ſure there is a Power in Sugar to produce thoſe Taeas in 
our Minds, or elſe they could not have been produced by it. 
And ſo each Senſation anſwering the Power that operates on 


any of our Senſes, the Tea ſo produced, is a real Idea, (and 


not a Fiction of the Mind, which has no Power to produce any 
ſimple Lea;) and cannot but be adequate, ſince it ought only 
to anſwer that Power: And ſo all ſimple [zeas are adequate. 
'Tis true, the Things producing in us theſe fimple Leas, are 
but few of them denominated by us, as if they were only the 


Cauſes of them; but as if thoſe eas were real Beings in them. 


For though Fire be called painful to the Touch, whereby is ſig- 
nified the Power of producing in us the Idea of Pain; yet it is 
denominated alſo Light, and Hot ; as if Light and Heat, were 
really ſomething in the Fire, more than a Power to excite theſe 
Leas in us; and therefore are called Oualities in, or of the Fire. 
But theſe being nothing, in Truth, but Powers to excite ſuch 
Treas in us, I n Senſe, be underſtood, when I ſpeak 
of ſecondary Qualities, as being in Things; or of their Teas, as 
being in the Objects that excite them in us. Such Ways of ſpeak- 
ing, though accommodated tothe vulgar Notions, without which 
one cannot be well underſtood ; yet truly ſignify nothing, but 
thoſe Powers which are in Things, to excite certain Senſations 
or [teas in us. Since were there no fit Organs to receive the 
Impreſſions Fire makes on the Sight and Touch; nor a Mind 
joined to thoſe Organs to receive the Ideas of Light and Heat, 
by thoſe Impreſſions from the Fire, or the Sun, there would 

et be no more Light or Heat in the World, than there would 
be Pain, if there were no ſenſible Creature to feel it, though 
the Sun ſhould continue juſt as it is now, and Mount Ætna 
flame higher than ever it did. Solidity, and Extenſion, and the 


Termination of it, Figure, with Motion and Reſt, whereof 


we have the Ideas, would be really in the World as they are, 


whether there were any ſenſible IN to perceive them, or no: 


And therefore thoſe we have Reaſon to look on, as the real 


een 
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Modifications of Matter, and ſuch as are the exciting Caufy 
of all our various Senſations from Bodies. But this being an 


"Enquiry not belonging to this Place, I ſhall enter no farther 
Into it, but proceed to ſhew, what complex Leas are adequare, 


and what not. 
| 6, 3- Secondly, Our complex Ideas of Modes, be. 
e are all ing voluntary Collections of ſimple Ideas, which 
adequate the Mind puts together, without reference to any 
real Archetypes, or ſtanding Patterns, exiſting any where, are 
and cannot but be adequate Ideas: Becauſe they not being in- 
tended for a, = or THIS really exiſting, buttor Archetypes 
made by the Mind, to rank and denominate Things by, can- 
not want any Thing; they having each of them that Combina- 
tion of Ideas, and thereby that Perfection which the Mind in- 
tended they ſhould : So that the Mind acquieſces in them, and 
can find nothing wanting. Thus by having the [zea of a Fi. 
gure, with three Sides meeting at three Angles, I have a com- 
Pleat ea, wherein I require nothing elſe to make it perfect. 
That the Mind is ſatisfied with the Perfection of this its Iaea, 
is plain in that it does not conceive, that any Underſtanding 
hath, or can have a more compleat or perfect Nea of that Thing 
it ſignifies by the Word Tyiangle, ſuppoſing it to exiſt, than it 
ſelf has in that complex ea of three Sides, and three Angles; 
in which is contained all that is, or can be eſſential to it, or 
neceſſary to compleat it, wherever or however it exiſts. But 
in our {eas of Subſtances, it is otherwiſe. For there deſiring 
to copy Things, as they really do exiſt, and to repreſent to our 
ſelves that Conſtitution on which all their Properties depend, 
we perceive our Ideas attain not that Perfection we intend : We 
find they ſtill want ſomething we ſhould be glad were in them; 
and ſo are all ĩnadequate. But mixed Modes, and Relations, be- 
ing Archetypes without Patterns, and ſo having nothing to re- 
reſent but themſelves, cannot but bejadequate, every thing being 
7 to it ſelf, He that at firſt put together the Zea of Danger 
rceived, Abſence of Diſorder from Fear, ſedate Confideration 
of what was juſtly to be done, and executing of that without 
Diſturbance, or being deterred by the Danger of it, had. cer- 
tainly in his Mind that complex Idea made up of that Combina- 
tion, and intending it to be nothing elſe, but what it is ; nor 
to have in it any other ſimple [zeas, but what it hath, it could 
not alſo but be an adequate Idea: And laying this up in his Me- 
mory, with the Name Courage Cy to it, tofignifie it to 
ethers, and denominate from thence any Action he ſhould ob- 


 ferye 
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ſerve to agree with it, had thereby a Standard to meaſure and 
denominate Actions by, as they agreed to it. This Nea thus 
made, and laid up for a Pattern, muſt neceſſarily be adequate, 
being referred to nothing elſe but it ſelf, nor made by any other 
Original, but the Good-liking and Will of him that firlt made 
this Combination. | | | | 

g. 4. Indeed, another coming after, and in 
Converſation learning from him the Word Cor Iodes in Re- 
rage, may make an Jaca, which he gives that ference to 
Name Courage, different from what the firſt Au- ſertled Names, 
thor applied it to, and has in his Mind, when he may be inade- 
uſes it. And in this Caſe, if he deſigns, that his quare, 
Idea in Thinking, ſhould be conformable to the 
other's Idea as the Name he uſes in Speaking is conformable 
in Sound to his, from whom he learned it, his {Zea may be ve- 
ry wrong and inadequatè: Becauſe in this Caſe, making the o- 
ther Man's Idea the Pattern of his Lea in Thinking, as the other 
Man's Word, or Sound, is the Pattern of his in Speaking, his 
Idea is ſo far defective and ina4equare, as it is diſtant from the 
Archetype and Pattern he refers it to, and intends to expreſs and 
ſignify by the Name he uſes for it; which Name he would have 
to be a Sign of the other Man's ea, (to which, in its proper 
Uſe, it is primarily annexed,) and of his own, as agreeing to 
it: To which, it his own does not exactly correſpond, it is faulty 
and inadequate. | : 

6. 5. Therefore theſe complex Ideas of Modes, when they 
are referred by the Mind, and intended to correſpond to the 
Teas in the Mind of ſome other intelligent Being, expreſſed 
by the Names we apply to them, they inay be very deficient, 
wrong, and inadequate : Becauſe they agree not to that, which 


the Mind defigns to be their Archetype and Pattern: In which 


Reſpect only, any [Jes of Modes can be wrong, imperfe&, or 

inadequate. And on this Account, our eas of mixed Moles 

are the moſt liable to be faulty of any other ; but this refers 

more to proper Speaking, than knowing Right. | 
9. 6. T hirdly, What Ideas we have of Subſtances, : 

[ have above ſhewed : Now, thoſe Ideas have in Ideas of Sub. 

the Mind a double Reference: 1. Sometimes they ances, as res 


are referred to a ſuppoſed real Eflence of each ferr'd to real 


Species of Things. 2. Sometimes they are only Eſſences, not 


| defign'd to be Pictures and Repreſentations inthe adequate, 
Mind of Things that do exiſt by [zeas of thoſe 1 
Qualities that are diſcoverable in them. In both which wy 
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theſe Copies of thoſe Origi | are 1 

—_ 1 con * g nals and Archetypes, are imperfe} 

Firſt, It is uſual for Men to make the N ames of Sub | 

ſtand tor Things, as ſuppoſed to have certain bob. Eds 
whereby they are of this or that Species: And Names itandi 
for nothing but the Ideas that are in Mens Minds, the with 
conſequently refer their Ideas to ſuch real Eſſences, as 5 their 
Archerypes. That Men (eſpecially ſuch as have been bred uy 
in the Learning taught in this Part of the World) do ſu off 
certain ſpecifick Eflences of Subſtances, which each Individu „ 
in its ſeveral Kinds, is made conſormable to, and partakes 11 
is ſo far from needing Proof, that it will be thought ſtran e i 
any one ſhould do otherwiſe. And thus they ordinarily 5 ol 

the ſpecifick Names they rank particular Subſtances 623.49 
Things, as diſtinguiſhed by ſuch ſpecifick real Eſſences. Who 
is there almoſt, who would not take it amiſs, if it ſhould be 
doubted, whether he called himſelf Man, with any other Mean- 
ing, than as having the real Eſſence of a Man? And yet if you 
demand, what thoſe real Eſſences are, tis plain Mow nee Rang 
rant, and know them not. From whence it follows = gr 
Taeas they have in their Minds, being referred to real Efſences, 


as to Archetypes which are unknown, muſt be ſo far from being 


adequate, that they cannot be ſuppoſed to be an | 

tion of them at all. The ae der. we have eee 
are, as it has been ſhewn, certain Collections of ſimple [eas chat 
have been obſerved or ſuppoſed conſtantly to exiſt together. 
But ſuch a complex Idea cannot be the real Eſſence of any Sub. 
ſtance; for then the Properties we diſcover in that Body, would 
depend on that complex Idea, and be deducible from it, and 
their neceſſary Connexion with it be known ; as all Properties 
of a Triangle depend on, and as far as they are diſcoverable, 


are deducible from the complex Nea of three Lines, including 


a Space. But it is plain, that in our comple 1b- 
ſtances, are not contained ſuch Neas, on N 
Qualities, that are to be found in them, do depend. The com- 
mon lea Men have of Jron, is a Body of a certain Colour, 
Weight, and Hardnes; and a Property that they look on as 
belonging to it, is Malleableneſs. But yet this Property has no 
neceſſary Connexion with that complex ze, or 5 Part of it: 
And there is no more Reaſon to think, that Malleableneſs de- 

nds on that Colour, Weight, and Hardneſs, than that that 

lour, or that Weight depends on its Malleableneſs. And 


yet, though we know nothing of theſe real Effences, there is 
5 nothing 


nothin! 
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nothing more ordinary, than that Men ſhould attribute the 
Sorts ot Things to ſuch Eſſences. The particular Parcel of 
Matter, which makes the Ring I have on my Finger, is for- 
wardly, by moſt Men, ſuppoſed to have a real Eſſence, where- 


ik by it is G0; and from whence thoſe Qualities flow, which 
> l find in it, vi3. its peculiar Colour, Weight, Hardneſs, Fuſi- 
5 bility, Fixedneſs, and Change of Colour upon a light Touch of 


Mercury, Sc. This Eſſence, from which all theſe Properties 


ub ow, when I enquire into it, and ſearch after it, I plainly per- 
ry ceive I cannot diſcover : The fartheſt I can go, is only to pre- 
" ” ſume, that it being nothing but Body, its real Eſſence, or in- 
12 ternal Conſtitution, on which theſe Qualities depend, can be 


nothing but the Figure, Size, and Connexion of its ſolid Parts; 
Ply Wef neither of which, I having any diſtin& Perception at all, I 
can have no Nea of its Eſſence, which is the Cauſe that it has 
that particular ſhining Yellowneſs, a greater Weight than any 


be Thing I know of the ſame Bulk, and a Fitneſs to have its 
100 Colour changed by the Touch of Quickſilver. If any one will 


ſay, that the real Eſſence, and internal Conſtitution, on which 
he theſe Properties depend, is not the Figure, Size, and Arange- 
me ment or Connexion of its ſolid Parts, but ſomething elſe, 
den Wcall'd its particular Form; I am farther from having any 
n Lea of its real Eſſence, than I was before; for I have aw 


_— Lea of Figure, Size, and Situation of ſolid Parts in general, 
"at tho' I have none of the 8 Figure, Size, or PRIN 
at together of Parts, whereby the Qualities above-mentione 


b. are produced; which Qualities I find in that particular Parcel 
ir J of Matter that is on my Finger, and not in another Parcel of 
n q Matter, with which I cut the Pen I write with. But when 1 
- am told, that ſomething beſides the Figure, Size, and Po- 
ture of the ſolid Parts of that Body, is its Eflence, ſomething, - 

called ſubſtantial Form; of that, I confeſs, I have no Taea at 
" Wall, but only of the Sound Form; which is far enough from 
ib. Wn Laa of its real Eſſence, or Conſtitution. The like Igno- 
rance as I have of the real Eſſence of this particular Subſtance, 
| have alſo of the real Eſſence of all other natural ones: Of 
which Eſſences, I confeſs, I have no diſtinct Leas at all ; 
and I am apt to ſuppoſe others, when they examine their 
own Knowledge, will find in themſelves, in this one Point, 
the ſame Sort of Ignorance. 5 N 

g. ). Now then, when Men apply to this particular Parcel ot 

Matter on my Finger, a DT Ta already in Uſe, and 
denominate it Gola, do they not ordinarily, or they are not 
underſtood to give it that Nam? as belonging to a ng = 
5 : FO: = 
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lar Species of Bodies, having a real internal Eſſence; ted 
having of which Eflence, this particular Subſtance comes we ih 
be of that Species, and to be called by that Name? If it be ſa Na Col 
as it is plain it is, the Name, by which Things are marked 
as having that Eflence, mult be referred primarily to that E, C. 
ſence ; and conſequently the Ie to which that Name is gi. Wilance 
ven, mult be referred alſo to that Eflence, and be intended to the E 
repreſent it. Which Eſſence, fince they, who ſo uſe the its re 
Names, know not, their Ideas of $1bſtances muſt be all inade-Mver v 
quate in that Reſpect, as not containing in them that teal Ef. N lar C 
| fence which the Mind intends they ſhould. from 
g. 8. Secondly, Thoſe who neglecting that uſe- {Wboth 
Ideas of w-_ leſs Suppofition of unknown real Eſſences, where- N Mant 
a" #40 by they are diſtinguiſhed, endeavour to copy the Wthe o 
Quali 1 nd Subſtances that exiſt in the World, by putting I being 
all inadequate, together the Leas of thoſe ſenfible Qualities I Anot 
which are found co-exiſting in them, though Fixe 
they come much nearer a Likeneſs of them, than thoſe who ratio 
imagine they know not what real ſpecifick Eflences : Yet they Ag. 
arrive not at perfectly adequate Ideas of thoſe Subſtances they Nother 
would thus copy into their Minds; nor do thoſe Copies exact. Nit int 
ly and fully contain all that is to be found in their Archetypes Nuſual 
Becauſe thoſe Qualities, and Powers of Subſtances, whereof Wof Bc 
we make their complex Neas, are ſo many and various, L 
that no Man's complex Nea contains them all. That our 


abſtra& eas of Subſtances, do not contain in them all the 
ſimple Ideas that are united in the Things themſelves, is 
evident, in that Men do rarely put into their complex Tea af 
any Subſtance, all the ſimpie Ideas they do know to exiſt in it 
Becauſe endeavouring to make the Signification of their ſpe- 
cifick Names as . 55 and as little cumberſome as they can, 
they make their ſpreifick [eas of the Sorts of Subſtances, 
for the moſt Part, of a few of thoſe fimple Ideas which are 
to be found in them: But theſe having no original Prece- 
dency, or Right to be put in, and ms the ſpecifick 1 
more than others that are left out, *tis plain, that both theſe 
Ways, our Ideas of Subſtancts are Joficient and inadequat. 
The ſimple eas, whereof we make our complex ones of Sub 
ſtances, are all of them (bating only the Figure and Bulk of 
ſome Sorts) Powers, which being Relations to other Sub: 
ſtances, we can never be ſure that we know all the Powen 
that are in any one Body, till we have tried what Changes i 
is fitted to give to, or receive from other Subſtances, in their 
 everal Ways of Application: Which being impoſſible to be 


tried 
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ried upon any one Body; much: leſs upon all, it is impoſſible 


we ſhould have adequate Ideas of any Subſtance, made up of 


: Collection of all its Properties: 


© 5. Whoſaever firſt light on a Parcel of that Sort of Sub. 
ſtance we denõte by the Word Gold, could not rationally take 


the Bulk and Figure he obſerved in that Lump, to depend on 


its real Eſſence or internal Conſtitution. Therefore thoſe ne- 


ver went into his {ea of that Species of Body; but its pecu- 


lar Colour, perhaps, and Weight, were the firſt he abſtracted , 
from it, to make the complex Nea of that Species. Which 
both are but Powers; the one to affect our Eyes after ſuch a 

Manner, and to produce in us that {Zea we call Yellow 5; and 
the other to force — any other Body of equal Bulk, they 


being put into a Pair of equal Scales, one againſt another. 
Another, perhaps; added to theſe, the Leas of Fuſibility and 
Fixedneſs, two other paffive Powers, in Relation to the Ope- 
ration of Fire upon tit 5 another, its Ductility and Solubility in 


Ag. Regia; two other Powers, relating to the Operation of 
its outward Figure or Separation of 
it into inſenſible Parts. Theſe, or Part of theſe,” put together, 
uſually make the complex Lea in Mens Minds, of that Sort 


other Bodies, in ehang 


of Body we call Gola. a e 
g. 10. But no one, who hath confidered the Properties of 


Podies in general, or this Sort in particular, can doubt, that 
this, called Go#z, has infinite other Properties, not contained 


in that complex Jaca. Some, who have examined this 


limes as many Properties in Gola, all of them as inſeparable 
from its internal Conſtitution, as its Colour, or Weight : And, 
tis probable, if any one knew all the Properties that are b 


divers Men known of this Metal, there would an hundred 


Times as many Teas go to the complex Nea of Gola, as any 


one Man yet has in bis; and yet, perhaps, that not be the 


thouſandth Part of what is to be diſcovered in it. The Changes 


that one Body is apt to receive, and make in other Bodies, 


upon due Application, exceeding far, not only what we know, 
but what we are apt to imagine. Which will not appear 


o much a Paradox to any one, who will but conſider how _ 


tar Men are yet from knowing all the Properties of that 


ine; no very compound Figure, a Triangle, though it be no 
| 3 Namber, that are already by Mathematicians diſcove- 
of it. 


OE 


| . 
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1. 9. 11. So that all our complex Ideas of Sul. 

Ideas f oy. ſtances, are imperfe& and _ Which 
2 Fiber would be ſo alſo in Mathematical Figures, if we 
Qualis 365. are were to have our complex Ideas of them, only by 
22 dequ are. collecting their Properties in Reterence to other 
| Figures. How uncertain and imperte& would 

our Leas be of an Ellifſis, if we had no other 14ea of it, but 
ſome few of its Properties? Whereas having in our plain 
Tea, the whole Eflence of that Figure, we from thence dif. 
cover thoſe Properties, and demonſtratively ſee how they flow, 


and are inſeparable from it. E 


6. 12. Thus the Mind has three Sorts of ab. 


1 Ae ſtract 74eas, or nominal Eſſences: + 
adequate. Firſt, Simple Ideas, which are blur, or C.- 
Dies; but yet certainly adequate. Becauſe being 
intended to expreſs nothing but the Power in Things to pro- 
duce in the Mind ſuch a Senſation, that Senſation, when it 
is produced, cannot but be the Effect of that Power. So the 
Paper I write on, having the Power, in the Light, (I ſpeak 
according to the common Notion of Light,) to produce in me 
the Senſation which I call White, it cannot but be the Effect 
of ſuch a Power, in ſomething without the Mind, fince the 
Mind has not the Power to produce any ſuch [4a in it ſelf, 
and being meant for nothing elſe but the Effect of ſuch a 
Power; that fimple [ea is real and adequate: The Senſq- 
tion of White, in my Mind, being the Effect of that Power, 
which is in the Paper to produce it, is perfectly agequate 
to that Power; or elſe, that Power would produce a diffe- 

rent Nea. 45 3 . 8 | f cubg 
9. 13. Secondly, The complex Ideas of Subſtan- 
N wg Ces, are wy or Copies — but not perfect 
Flur inad- ones, not adequate: Which is very evident to the 
equate, Mind, in that it plainly perceives, that whatever 
| Collection of fimple Ideas it makes of any Sub- 
ſtance that exiſts, it cannot be ſure, that it exactly anſwers all 
that are in that Subſtance : Since not having tried all the Ope- 
rations of all other Subſtances upon it, and found all the Alte- 
rations it would receive from, or cauſe in other Subſtances, it 
cannot have an exact adequate Collection of all its active and 
paſſive Capacities; and ſo 707 have an adequate complex Lato 
of the Powers of any Subſtance exiſting, and its Relations, 
which is that Sort of complex Lea of Subſtances we have. 
And, after all, if we could have, and actually had, in our 


complex Idea, an exact Collection of all the ſecondary Qui | 
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ties or Powers of any Subſtance, we ſhould not yet thereby 
have an Idea of the Eſſence of that Thing. For fince the 
Powers or Qualities, that are obſervable by us, are not the 
real Eflence of that Subſtance, but depend on it, and flow 
from it, any Collection whatſoever of theſe Qualities, can · 
not be the real Eſſence of that Thing. Whereby it is plain, 
that our Ideas of Subſtances are not adequate; are not what 
the Mind intends them to be. Befides, a Man has no [des 
of Subſtance in general, nor knows what Subſtance is in it 
g. 14. Thiraly, Complex Ideas of Modes anus 
Relations, are Originals, and Archerypes ; are not Ideas of Modes 
Copies, nor made after the Pattern of any real and Relations, 
Exiſtence, to which the Mind intends them to areArchetypes, \. 
be conformable, and exactly to anſwer. Theſe and cannot but 
being ſuch Collections of ſimple Ideas, that the be adequate. 
Mind it ſelf puts together, and ſuch Collections, | 
that each of them contains in it preciſely all that the Mind in- 
tends it ſhould, they are Archetypes and Eſſences of Modes that 
may exiſt; and ſo are deſigned only for, and belong only to 
fuck Modes, as, when they do exiſt, have an exact Conformity 
with thoſe complex Ideas. The Leas therefore of Modes and 
Relations, cannot but be adequate. N 5 


_— 
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CHAP. XXXII. 
OF True and Falſe Ideas. 


Truth and 

| tions; yet {eas are oftentimes term- Na ot oy 
ed True or Falſe, (as what Words are there that »ropoſitions. 
are not uſed with great Latitude, and with ſome 

Deviation from their ſtrict and proper Significations ?) Though, 
I think, that when Leas 49 are termed true or 
falſe, there is ſtill ſome ſecret or tacit Propoſition, which is 
the Foundation of that Denomination: As we ſhall ſee, if we 
examine the particular Occaſions, wherein they come to be 


61. FT Hough Truth and Falſhood belong, in 
Propriety of Speech, only to Propoſi- 


called true or falſe. In all which, we ſhall find ſome K ind 


of Affirmation, or Negation, which is the Reaſon of that De- 


| nomination, For our Ideas, being nothing but bare Appear- 
ES | 2 g 


ances 


Ideas referr'd | 
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ances or Perceptions in our Minds, cannot properly and ſimyly 
in themſelves be ſaid to be true or falſe, no more than a ſingle 
Name of any 'T'bing can be ſaid to be true or falſe. _ 

Ts g. 2. Indeed, both {teas and Words may be 
ney Mee ſaid to be true in a Metaphyſical Senſe of the 
9 2 7 Word Truth, as all other Things, that any Way 
Has, e exiſt, are ſaid to be true; 1. e. really to be ſuch 


as they exiſt. Though in Things called true, 


even in that Senſe, there is, perhaps, a ſecret Reference to 
our Neas, look'd upon as the Standards of that Truth, which 
amounts to a mental Propoſition, though it be uſually not ta- 
ken Notice of. | | | x | 
No Idea as an ., 35, But 'ris not in that Metaphyſical Senſe 
| 2 ce in Of Truth which we enquire here, when we exa- 
the Mind, true mine, whether our taeas are ee of being 
or falſe. true or falſe; but in the more ordinary Accepta- 
tion of thoſe Words: And ſo I lay, that the 
Taeas in our Minds, being only ſo many Perceptions, or Ap 
pearances there, none of them are age. The Idea of a Cen. 
taur having no more Falſhood in it, when it appears in our 
Minds, than the Name Centaur has Fal ſhood in it, when it is 
pronounced by our Mouths, or written on Paper. For 'Truth 
or Falſnood, lying always in ſome Affirmation, or Negation, 
Mental or Verbal, our eas are not capable, any of them, of 
being falſe, till the Mind paſſes ſome Judgment on them; 
that is, affirms or denies ſomething of them. | 
9. 4. Whenever the Mind refers any of its Nes 
4% ow hire to any Thing extrancous to them, they are then 
ley J 1 „ capabie to be called true or falſe. Becaule the 
falſe. Mind, in ſuch a Reference, makes a tacit Sup- 
fition of their Conformity to that Thing: 

Which Suppoſition, as it happens to be true or falſe ; ſo the 
eas themſelves come to be denominated. The moſt uſual 
Caſes wherein this happens, are theſe following. 

1 9. 5. Firſt, When the Mind ſuppoſes any Lea 
Other Mens I- it has, conformable to that in other Mens Minds, 
deas, real Ex- called by the ſame common Name; v. g. when 
iſtence and (ub: the Mind intends or judges its [4eas of Juſtict, 
eee L Temperance, Religicn, to be the ſame with what 


1 other Men give thoſe Names to. 


— 


refer Ideas to. Secondly, when the Mind ſuppoſes any Jie 


* it has in it ſelf, to be conformable to ſome real 
Exiſtence. Thus the two Ideas, of a Man, ard a Centaur, ſup- 
poſed to be the Iaeas of real Subſtances, are the one true, 1 
. 5 the 


1 


Propriety or 
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the other falſe; the one having a Conformity to what hasreally | 
exiſted, the o her not. | 7050 AS: ER, 
 Thiral , When the Mind refers any of its [eas to that real 


| Conſtitution, and £ fence of any Thing, whereon all its Proper- 


ties depend: And thus the greateſt Part, if not all our [zeas of 


| Subſtances, are Jal é. 


6. 6. Theſe Suppofitions, the Mind is very apt | 
tacitly to make concerning its own Jaca. But yet The Cauſeof 
if we will examine it, we ſhall find it is chiefly, ſuch Keſeren- 
if not only, concerning its abſtract complex Ideas. ces. 

For the natural Tendency of the Mind being to- 
wards Knowledge ; and finding that, if it ſhould proceed by, 
and dwell upon only particular Things, its Progreſs would be ve- 
ry flow, and its Work endleſs: Therefore to ſhorten its Way to 
Knowledge, and make each Perception the more comprehenſive ;_ 
the firſt '] hing it does, as the Foundation of the eaſier enlarging 
its Knowledge, either by Contemplation of the Things them- 


ſelves, that it would know, or Conference with others about them, 
| js to bind them into Bundles, and rank them fo into Sorts, that 


what Knowledge it gets of any ef them, it may thereby with 
Aſſurance extend to all of that Sort; and advance by larger Steps 
in that, which is its great Buſineſs, Knowledge. This, as 1 
have elſewhere ſhewn, is the Reaſon why we collect Things un- 
der comprehenſive [Jeas, with Names annexed to them, into 
Genera and & ecies. i. e. into Kinds and Sorts. CONE 
g. ). If therefore we will warily attend to the Motions of 
the Mind, and obſerve, that Courſe it uſually takes in its Way 
to Knowledge, we ſhall, I think, find, that the Mind having 
got any [4ea, which it thinks it may have Uſe of, either in Con- 
templation or Diſcourſe, the firſt Thing it does, is to abſtract 
it, and then get a Name to it; and ſo lay it up in its Store-houſe, 
the Memory, as containing the Eſſence of a Sort of Things, of 
which that Name is always to be the Mark. Hence it is, that we 
may often obſerve, that when any one ſees anew Thing ofa Kind 
that he knows not, he preſently asks what it is, meaning by that 
Enquiry, nothing but the Name. As if the Name carried with 
it the Knowledge of the Species, or the Eſſence of it, whereof it is 
indeed uſed as the Mark, and is generally ſuppoſed annexed to it. 
9. 8. But this abſtraQ [ea being ſomething in 7 
the Mind between the Things that exiſt, and the The cauſe of 
Name that is given to it; it is in our {42as that ſuch Reſerens 
both the Rightneſs of our Knowledge, and the ces. | 
Intelligibleneſt of our Speaking, con- 


fiſts. And hence it is, that * are ſo forward to ſuppaſe hs 1 
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the abſtract Teas they have in their Minds, are ſuch as agree 
To the — exiſting without them, to which they are refer. 
red and the ſame alſo, to which the Names they give them, do 
by the Uſe and Propriety of that Language, belong. For wich. 
out this 40uble Conformity of their eas, they — they ſhould Rea 
both think amiſs of Things in themſelves, and talk of them thoſe 
unintelligibly to others. | ET be e 
| C. 9. Firſt. then, I ſay, That when the Truth this, 
Simple Ideas of on Ideas is judged of, by the Conformity they bein 


may be falſe, haue to the Ideas whichother Men have, amd com- jon 
in Kejerence 10 | 5 


monly ſignify by the ſame Name, they may be an mad 

ae Name G, dei falſe. Fut yer ſynple Ideas arc 10 of all I) car 

but are leaf . ableto be ſomiſtaken: Becauſe a Man by his Sen- tion 

able 10 be ſo, ſes, and every Day's Obſervation, may eaſily ſa- Le- 
tisfy himſelf what the fimple eas are, which their con 

ſeveral Names that are in common Uſe ſtand for, they being but tho 

few in Number, and ſuch, as if he doubts or miſtakes in, he may our 

eaſily rectify by the Objects they are to be found in. Therefore fall 

it is ſeldom, that any one miſtakes in his Names of fimple [eas; our 

or applies the Name Rea, to the [ea of Green; or the Name 
Sweet, to the Lea Bitter: Much leſs are Men apt to confound of 

the Names of Neas, belonging to different Senſes ; and call a Co- of 

lour, by the Name of a Taſte, c. Whereby it is evident that the the 

ſimple Heas they call by any Name, are commonly the ſame bu 

that others have and mean, when they uſe the ſame Names. 

0 C. 10. Complex Ideas are much more liable to be 

. 34 " 3 falſe in this Reſpect 3 and the complex Ideas of Mix- 

7 1 ea Moaes, much more than thoſe of Subſtances : Be- 

falſe in this cauſe in Subſtances, (eſpecially thoſe which the 

Senſe. eommon and unborrowed Names of any Language 

1 are applied to) ſome remarkable ſenſible Quali- 

ties, ſerving ordinari = diſtinguiſh one Sort from another, ea- 

fly preſerve thoſe, who take any Care in the Uſe of their Words, 

from applying them to Sorts of Subſtances to which they do 

not at all belong. But in mixed Modes, we are much more un- 
certain, it being not ſo eaſy to determine of ſeveral Actions, 

« whether they are to be called Juſtice, or Cruelty ; Liberality, or 
Prodigality. And ſo in referring our eas to thoſe of other Men, 

call'd by the ſame Names, ours may be falſe ; and the Lea in { 

our Minds, which we expreſs by the Word, Juſtice, may, perhaps, 

= be that which ought to have nother Name. + 7 
: | g. 11. But whether or no our Ideas of mixed 
| Or atleaf/ to le Modes are more liable than any Sort, to be dif- 
thought faiſe. ferent from thoſe of other Men, which are marked 


by 


by the ſame Names: This at leaſt is certain, That this Sort of 
Falſhood is much more familiarly attributed to our Taeas of mixed 
Moaes, than to any other. When a Man is thought to have a 


| falſe Zdea of Fuſtice, or Gratitude, or Glory, it is for no other 


Reaſon, but that his agrees not with the Ideas which each of 


| thoſe Names are the Signs of in other Men. 


(. 12. The Reaſon wheregf ſeems to me to be And why, 
this, That the abſtract [eas of mixed Modes, | 
being Mens voluntary Combinations of ſuch a preciſe Collect- 
jon of ſimple Iacas; and ſo the Eſſence of each Species being 
made by Men alone, whereof we have no other ſenſible Stan- 
dard exiſting any where, but the Name it ſelf, or the Defini- 
tion of that Name: We have nothing elſe to refer theſe our 
Tdens of mixed Modes to, as a Standard, to which we would 
conform them, but the {zeas of thoſe, who are thought to uſe 
thoſe Names in their moſt N Significations; and ſo, as 
our Ideas conform, or differ from them, they paſs for true or 
falſe. And thus much concerning the Truth and Falſpood of 
our Leas, in Reference to their Names. | | 

g. 13. Secondly, As to the Truth and Falſhood As referred to real 
of our Ideas, in Reference to the real Exiſtence l xiſtences, none of 
of Things, when that is made the Standard of our Ideas can be 
their Truth, none of them can be termed falſe, Jalſe, but thoſe of 
but only our complex Leas of Subſtances. —=#%/fances. 

6. 14. Firſt, Our fimple {eas being barely 
ſuch Perceptions, as God has fitted us to receive, Firſt, Simple I. 
and given Power to external Objects to pro- deas in this Senſe 
duce in us by eſtabliſned Laws, and Ways, Nuit not falſe, and why, 
able to his Wiſdom and Goodneſs, though 
incomprehenſible to us, their Truth conſiſts in nothing elſe but 
in ſuch Appearances as are produced in us, and muſt be ſuita- 
ble to thoſe Powers he has placed in external Objects, or elſe 
they could not be produced in us: And thus anſwering thoſe 
Powers, they are what they ſhould be, true Ideas. Nor do they 
become liable to any Imputation of Faſſbooa, if the Mind (as 
in moſt Men I believe it does) judges theſe Ideas to be in 
Things themſelves. For God, in his Wiſdom, having ſetthem 


as Marks of Diſtinction in Things, whereby we may be able 


to diſcern one Thing from another, and ſo chuſe any of them for 
our Uſes, as we have Occaſion, it alters not the Nature of our 
ſimple Lea, whether we think, that the Idea of Blue be in the 
Violet it ſelf, or in our Mind only; and only the Power of 


| producing it by the Texture of its Parts, reflecting the Parti- 


Za _- cles 
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cles of Light, after a certain Manner, to be in the Violet jt 
elf. For that Texture in the Objects, by a 1 and con- 
ſtant Operation, producing the Dos lea of Blue in us, it 
ſerves us to diftinguiſh, by our Eyes, that from any other 
Thing, whether that diſtinguiſhed Mark, as it is really in the 
Violet, be only a pecular Texture of Parts, or glfe that very 
Colour, the Idea whereof (which is in us) is the exact Reſem. 
blance. And it is equally from that Appearance to be denomina- 
ted Blue, whether it be that real Colour, or only a peculiar | 
Texture in it, that cauſes in us that ea: Since the Name 
Blue notes properly nothing, but that Mark of Diſtinction that 

is in a Violet, diſcernible only by our Eyes, whatever it conſiſts 
in, that being beyond our Capacities diſtinctly to know, and, 
— would be of leſs Uſe to us, if we had Faculties to 


diſcern it. 
Thouoh one J. 15. Neither would it carry any Imputation 
1 eee . of of Faiſhoos to our fimple Teens, of es ifferent 
Blue ſhould be Structure of our Organs, it were ſo ordered, That 
different from the ſame Object ſpould produce in ſeveral Mens 
another's. Minas different Ideas at the ſame time; v. g. if the 
by Lea that a Violet produced in one Man's Mind by 
his Eyes, were the ſame that a Marigold produced in another 
Man's, and vice vers4. For ſince this could never be known; 
becauſe one Man's Mind could not paſs into another Man's 
Body, to perceive what Appearances. were produced by thoſe 
Organs; neither the Leas hereby, nor the Names would be 
at all confounded, or any Faſſbocd be in either. For all Things 
that had the Texture of a Violet, producing conſtantly the 
Taea which he called Blue; and thoſe which had the Texture 
of a Marigola, producing conſtantly the Idea which he as con- 
ſtantly called To, whatſoever thoſe Appearances were in his 
Mind, he would be able as regularly to diſtinguiſh Things 
for his Uſe by thoſe Appearances, and underſtand and Ganiy | 
thoſe Diſtinctions, marked by the Names Ylue and 7e1orw, as if th 
the Appearances, or Teas in his Mind, received from thoſe two ſu 
Flowers, were exactly the ſame with the Leas in other Mens 8 
Minds. I am nevertheleſs very apt to think, that the ſenſible al 
C Neas produced by any Object in different Mens Minds, are 
= moſt commonly very near and undiſcertiibly alike. For which 1 # 
* Opinion, I think, there might be many Reaſons offer d: But IM % 
that being beſides my preſent Buſineſs, I ſhall not trouble my e 
Reader with them; but only mind him, that the contrary Sup- 4 
poſition, if it could be proved, is of little Uſe, either bo the Þ t 
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Improvement of Knowledge, or Conveniency, of Life; and 


ſo we need not trouble our ſel ves to examine it. | 


L 


g. 16. From what has been ſaid concerning Firſt, ſimple . 


| our 4715 14eas, I think it evident, That our Ideas in rhis 


ſimple 1 


eas gan 720728 of them be falſe, in Reſpect Senſe not 


Things exiſting without ys, For the Truth falſe, and 
of theſe Appearances, or Perceptions in our Minds, %. 


conſiſting, as has been ſaid, only in their being 
anſwerable to the Powers in external Objects, to prodyce by 
our Senſes ſuch Appearances in us, and cach of them being 
in the Mind, ſuch as ir is, ſuitable to the Power that pro- 
duced it, and which atone it repreſents, it cannot upon 
that Account, or as referr'd to ſuch a Pattern, be falſe. Blue 


or Nelloww, Bitter or Sꝛeeet, can never be falſe T1cas, theſe Per- 


ceptions in the Mind are juſt ſuch as they are there, anſwering 


the Powers appointed by God to produce them; and ſo are 


truly what they are, 9 8 intended to be. Indeed the 
Names may be miſapply' T; but that, in this Reſpect, makes 
no Falſhood in the Ideas: As if a Man, ignorant in the Eu- 
gliſe Tongue, ſhould call Purple, Scarlet. 

9. 17. Secon?y, neither can our complex Ideas of 
Modes, in Reference to the Eſſence of any Thing Secondly, 
really exiſting, be falſe. Becauſe whatever complex Modes nor 
[ea J have of any Mode, it hath no Reference to f//e. 


any Pattern exiſting, and made hy Nature: It is 


not ſuppoſed to contain in it any other Ideas, than what it hath 3 


vor to repreſent any Thing, but ſuch a Complication of Neas 
as it does. Thus when I have the Jaca of ſuch an Action of a 


Map, who forbears to afford himſelf ſuch Meat, Drink, and 
Cloathjng, and other Conveniences of Life, as his Riches and E- 


| ftate will be ſufficient toſupply, and his Station requires, I have 


} 
j 
U 


| 
4 


no falſe Idea; but ſuch an one as repreſents an Action, either as 
find or imagine it; and fo is capable of neither 77h, nor 
Faiſpooa, But when JI give the Name Frugality, or Virtue, to 


this Action, then it may be called a falſe Ilea, if thereby it he 


ſuppoſed to agree with that Idea, to which, in Propriety of 


Speech, the Name of Frugality doth belong; or to be conform- 


able to that Law, which is the Standard of Virtue and Vice. 
9.18. 2 Our complex [eas F Subſtances, 


being all referred to Patterns in Things themſelves | 
may be falſe, That they are all falſ, when look- EE 
| ed upon as the eee der of the unknown | 
! FEffences of Things, is ſo evident, that there needs nothing 
to be ſaid of it, I ſhall therefore paſs over that chimerical Sup- 
VV . Poſition, 


when falſe, 


' . 


Thirdly, Ideas 
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a Horle, is joined, in the ſame complex Nea, the 
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poſi tion, and conſider them as Collections of ſimple Teas in the 
Mind, taken from Combinations of fimple Ideas exiſting toge- 
ther conſtantly in Things, of which Patterns they are the ſup- 
ſed Copics : And in this Reference to them, to the Exiſtence 
of Things, they are faiſe Ideas. 1. When they put together 
fimple Ideas, which in the real Exiſtence of Things have no 
Umon ; as when to the N and Size that exiſt together in 
| 6 Power of 

barking like a Dog: Which three [geas, however put together 
into one in the Mind, were never united in Nature ; and this 
therefore may be called a falſe Idea of an Horſe. 2. Ideas of Sub. 
ſtances are, in this ReſpeQ, alſo fa/e, when from any Collection 
of ſimple [eas that do always exiſt together, there is ſeparated, 
by a direct Negation, any other fimple Idea which is conſtantly 
joined with them. Thus, if to Extenſion, Solidity, Fulſibility, 


the peculiar Weightineſs, and yellow Colour or Gold, any one 


join in his Thoughts the Negation A a greater Degree of Fix- 
edneſs than is in Lead or Copper, he may be ſaid 8 a falſe 
complex Nea, as well as when he joins to thoſe other fimple ones, 
the Idea of perfect abſolute Fixedneſs. For either Way, the 
complex 74ea of Gold, being made up of ſuch ſimple ones as 
as have no Union in Nature, may be termed falſe. But if he 
leave out of this his complex Idea, that of Fixedneſs quite, 
without either actually joining to, or ſeparating of it from the 
reſt in his Mind, it is, I think, to be looked on, as an inadequate 
and imperfe&t Llea, rather than a falſe one; ſince though it 
contains not all the fimple [eas that are united in Nature, 
yet it puts none together but what do really exiſt together. 

6. 19. Though in Compliance with the ordi- 
nary Way of Speaking, I have ſhewed in what 
Senſe, and upon what Ground our [eas may be 
ſometimes called tue or falſe ; yet if we will look 
a little nearer into the Matter in all Caſes, where 
any Lata is call'd true, or falſe, it is from ſome 

udgment that the Mind makes, or is ſuppoſed"to make, that 
18 true or falſe. For Truth and Falſhood, being never without ſome 
Afirmation or Negation, expreſs or tacit, it is not to be found 
but where Si gns are joined or ee, according to the Agree 
ment, or Diſagreement of the Things they ſtand for. The Signs 


Truth or Fal- 
ſhood always 
ſuppoſes A ffir- 
mation or Ne- 
941103, 


we chiefly uſe, are either 12eas, or Words, wherewith we make 


either mental or verbal Propoſitions. 771th lies in ſo joining or 
ſeparating theſe Repreſentatives, as the Things they Rand for 
do in themſelves agree or diſagree ; and Fallbood in the con- 
trary, as ſhall be more fully ſhewed hereafter, | 


§. 20. 


: 

l 
1 
f 
5 


has united a certain Number of ſimple [eas that 


$. 20. Any Idea then which we have in our 


Minds, whether conformable or not to the Exi- 2 in them- 
ſtence of Things, or to any eas in the Minds of ſelves neither 


other Men, cannot properly for this alone be cal - n 
led falſe. For theſe Repreſentations, if they have nothing 
in them, but what is really exiſting in Things without, can- 
not be thought faſe, being exact Repreſentations of ſome- 
thing: Nor yet it they have any Thing in them, differing from 
the Reality of Things, can they properly be ſaid to be falle Re- 
preſentations, or Ideas of Things, they do not repreſent. But 
the Miſtake and Falſbood is, | 
6. 21. Firſt, When the Mind having any Tea, 


| it judges and concludes it theſame that is in other But are falſe, 
Mens Minds, ſignified by the ſame Name; or that F. . Hop : 
it is conformable to the ordinary received Signi- Jed age 


fication or Definition of that Word, when indeed Ma 


it is not: Which is the moſt uſual Miſtake in pan ane gs 
| mixed Modes, though other eas alſo are liable 


dea wihout 
being ſo. 


to it. 


6. 22. Secondly, When it having a complex Idea gccondly, hen 


made up of ſuch a Collection ot ſimple ones, as judyed ro agree 
Nature never puts together, it juages it to agree to io real Ext- 
a Species of Creatures really exiſting ; as when it ſtence, when 
joins the Weight of Tin to the Colour, Fuſibility, % do not. 


and Fixedneſs of Gold. 


6. 23. Thirdly, When in its complex Idea, it 

| juilged ade- 

do really exiſt together in ſome Sorts of Creatures, 'quare, without 

but has alſo left out others, as much inſeparable, being ſo. _ 
it judges this to be a perfect compleat Idea, of a Sort Fog os 

7 Things which really it is not; v. g. having joined the Ideas 


of Subſtance, yellow malleable, moſt heavy, and fuſible, it 


takes that complex Nea to be the compleat Lea of Gold, when 


yet its peculiar Fixedneſs and Solubility in Aua Regia, are as 


inſeparable from thoſe other 7zeas or Qualities of that Body, 

as 45 are one from another. ö 
g. 24. Fourthly, The Miſtake is yet greater, Fourthly. 

when T juage, that this complex Idea contains in When judged 


it the real Eſſence of on _ exiſting ; when at *9 repreſent 
0 


leaſt it contains but ſome few of thoſe Proper- the real Eſ- 


ties which flow from its real Efſence and Conſti- Ve. 

tution. I ſay, only ſome few of thoſe Properties; for thoſe 
Properties conſiſting moſtly in the active and paſſive -Pow- 
ers, it has, in Reference to other Things, all that are vul- 


Aarly 
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Thirdly, when 
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garly known of any one Body, and of which the complex I, 
of that Kind of Things is uſually made, are but a very few, in 
Compariſon of what a Man, that has ſeveral Ways tried andex. 
amined it, knows of that one Sort of Things; and all that the 
molt expert Man knows, are but few, in be of what 
are really in that Body, and depend on its internal or eſſental 
Conſtitution. The Eſſence of a Triangle, lies in a very little 
Compaſs, conſiſts in a very few 74eas ; three Lines including a 
Spac*, make up that Eflence : But the Properties that flow from 
this Eſſence, are more than can be eaſily | Ka or enumera- 
ted. So I imagine it is in Subitances, their real Eſſences lie in 
a little Compaſs z though the Properties flowing from that in- 
ternal Conſtitution, are endleſs, + He 
F. 25. To conclude, a Man having no Notion 
Ideas, when of any Thing without him, but by the [es he 
falſe. has of it in his Mind, (which [ca 4 has a Pow- 
er to call by what Name he pleaſes) he may, in- 
deed, make an Nea neither anſwering the Reality of Things, 
nor agreeing to the 1zeas commonly fignified by other People's 
Words; but cannot make a wrong or falſe Ttea of a Thing 
which is no otherwiſe known to him, but by the Idea he haz 
of it, v. g. When 1 frame an Idea of the Legs, Arms, and Bo- 
dy of a Man, and join to this a Horſe's Head and Neck, I do 


not make a fatje Idea of any Thing; becauſe it repreſents no- 
thing without me. But when I call it a Man, or 2 


artar, and 
imagine it either to repreſent ſome real Being without me, 
or to be the ſame Idea that others call by the ſame Name; 
in either of theſe Caſes, I may err. And upon this Account 
it is, that it comes to be termed a falſe Idea; though, indeed, 
the Falſpocd li-s not in the Tea, but in that tacit mental 
Propoſition, wherein a Conformity and Reſemblance is at- 
. to it, which it has not. But yet, if having framed 
uch an Lea in my Mind, without Thinling, either that Ex- 
iſtence, or the Name Mar or Tartar, belongs to it, I wil 
call it Man or Tartar, I may be juſtly thought fantaſtical in 
the Naming 3 but not erroneous in my Judgment; nor the 1 

any Way fa-ſe. | N 
| J. 26. Upon the whole Matter, I think, That 


More properly Tao | . 
to be called our Ileus as they are conſidered by the Mind, ei 


Right or 
Wrong. 


their Names, or in Reference to the Reality of 
Things, may very fitly he called avright or ⁊rroi 
Ideas, according as they agree or diſagree to thoſe Patterns to 
which they are referred. But if any — rather call them ui 

| 4 . * 4 of - « L » I , ; . Or 


ther in Reference to the proper Signification of 
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er falſe, tis fit he uſe a Liberty, which every one has, to call 


Things by thoſe Names he thinks beſt ; though in Propriety 


of Speech, Truth or Faiſpoed, will, I think, ſcarce agree to 


them, but as they, ſome Way or other, vertually contain in 
them ſome mental Propofition. The Heas that are in a Man's 
Mind, fimply conſidered, cannot be wrong, unleſs complex 


| ones, wherein inconſiſtent Parts are jumbled together. All our 


PIE — 


* is ſcarce any one that does not 


| own 
| very hardly, if at all, be convinced of. 


though that 


Ileas are in themſelves right ; and the Knowledge about them, 
tight and true Knowledge: But when we come to refer them 
to any Thing, as to their Patterns and 2 then Ea 
are capable of being wrong, as far as they diſagree with ſuc 
Archetypes. | of 


= ; * 2 2 2 WM aa KS - 4 
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| . 3 Something un- 
obſerve ſomething that ſeerns odd to , e 


him, and is in it ſelf really extrava- moſt Aen. 


gant in the Opinions, Reaſonings, and Actions | 
of other Men. The leaſt Flaw ot this Kind, if at all different 

from his own, every one is quick- ſighted enough to eſpy in ano- 
ther, and will by the Authority of Reaſon forwardly condemn, 
though he be guilty of much greater Unreaſonableneſs in his 
enets and Conduct, which he never perceives, and will 


0 


9. 2. This proceeds not wholly from Self-love, 

* often a great Hand in it. Men Not wholly 
of fair Minds, and not given up to the over- from Self-love. 
weening of Selt-flattery, are frequently guilty of | 
it; 2 in many Caſes one with Amazement hears the Argu- 
ings, and is aſtoniſh'd at the Obſtinacy of a worthy Man, who 


| yields not to the Evidence of Reaſon, though laid before him 
as clear as Day-light. | 


6. 3. This Sort of Unreaſonableneſs is uſually 
imputed to Education and Prejudice, and for the Nor ſrom Edu- 
moſt Part truly enough, though that reaches not cation. 
the Bortom of the Diſeaſe, nor ſhews diſtinctly 


| enough whence it riſes, or wherein it lies. Education is often 


tightly affigned for the Cauſe, and Prejudice is a good general 
1 | | Name 
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Name for the Thing it ſelf: But yet, I think, he ought to lock 
a little farther, who would trace this Sort of Madneſs to the 
Root it ſprings from, and ſo explain it, as to ſhew whence 
this Flaw has its Original in very ſober and rational Minds 
and wherein it conſiſts, Fr 
9. 4. I ſhall be pardon'd for calling it by ſo 
A Degree of harſh a Name as Mazaneſs, when it is conſ- 
Madneſs. dered, that Oppoſition to Reaſon deſerves that 
. Lame, and is really Madreſs; and there is 
ſcarce a Man fo free from it, but that if he ſhould always, 
on all Occafions, argue or do as in ſome Caſes he conſtant- 
ly does, would not be thought fitter for Bedlam, than Civil 
e eg I do not here mean when he is under the 
Power of an unruly Paſſion, but in the ſteady calm Courſe 
of his Life. That which will yet more apologize for this 
harſh Name, and ungrateful Imputation on the greateſt Part 
of Mankind is, that enquiring a little by the = into the 
Nature of Madneſs. B. II. c. rr. 6. 13. I found it to ſpring 
from the very ſame Root, and to depend on the very fame 
Cauſe we are here ſpeaking of. This Conſideration of the 
Thing it ſelf, at a Time when I thought not the leaſt on the 
Subject which 1 am now treating of, ſuggeſted it to me. And 
if this be a Weakneſs to which all Men are ſo liable; if this 
be a Taint which ſo univerſally infefts Mankind, the greater 
Care ſhould be taken to lay it open under its due Name, 
thereby to excite the greater Care in its Prevention and 
Cure. : „ 
e. Some of our Ideas have a natural Cor- 
eee # 75 reſpondence and Connexion one with another: It 
ee is the Office and Excellency of our Reaſon to 
trace theſe, and hold them together in that Uni- 
on and Correſpondence which is founded in their peculiar Be- 
ings. Beſides this, there is another Connexion of Leas wholly 
owing to Chance or Cuſtom; [eas that in themſelves are not 
at all of Kin, come to be ſo united in ſome Mens Minds, that 
'tis very hard to ſeparate them, they always keep in Compare, 
and the one no ſooner at any Time comes into the Underſtand- 
ing, but its Aſſociate appears with it; and if they are more 
than two, which are thus united, the whole Gang, always in- 
ſeparable, ſhew themſelves together. | 
I 9. 6. This ſtrong Combination of Leas, not 
This Connexi- ally'd by Nature, the Mind makes in it ſelf either 
on how made. voluntarily, or by Chance; and hence it comes in 
155 different Men to be very different, according to 
| 1 their 
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their different Inclinations, Educations, Intereſts, c. Cuſtom 
ſettles Habits of Thinking in the Underitanding, as well as 
of determining in the Will, and of Motions in the Body; all 
which ſeem to be but Trains of Motion in the Animal Spirits, 
which once ſet a going, continue in the ſame Steps they have 
been uſed to, which by often treading, are worn into a {mooth 
Path, and the Motion in it becomes eaſy, and as it, were na- 
tural. As far as we can comprehend Thinking, thus Leas ſeem 
to be produced in our Minds; or it they are not, this may 
ſerve to explain their following one another in an babitual _ 
Train, when once they are put into that Tract, as well as it 
does to explain ſuch Motions of the Body. A Muſician uſed 
to any Tune, will find, that let it but once begin in his Head, 
the {4cas of the ſeveral Notes cf it will follow one another or- 
derly in his Underſtanding, without any Care or Attention, as 
regularly as his Fingers move orderly over the Keys of the 
Organ to play out the 'Tune he has begun, though his unat- 
tentive 'Thoughts be elſewhere a wandering. Whether the 


natural Cauſe of theſe Ideas, as well as of that regular Nanc- 


ing of his Fingers, be the Motion of his Animal Spirits, I will 
not determine, how probable ſoever, by this Inſtance, it appears 
to be ſo: But this may help us a little to conceive of intel- 
lectual Habits, and of the tying together of eas. 

9. J. That there are ſuch Aſſociations of them 
made by Cuſtom in the Minds of moſt Men, I Some Anti- 
think no Body will queſtion, who has well con- pathies an Ef- 
fider'd himſelf or others; and to this, perhaps, Vect oft. 

5 be juſtly attributed moſt ofthe Sympathies 2 
and Antipathies obſervable in Men, which work as ſtrongly, 
and produce as regular Effects as if they were natural, and are 
therefore called ſo, though they at firſt had no other Original 
but the accidental Connexion of two Leas, which either the 
Strength of the firſt Impreſſion, or future Indulgence ſo united, 
that they always afterwards kept Company together in that 
Man's Mind, as if they were but one Idea. I ſay, moſt of the 
Antipathies, I do not ſay all, for ſome of them are truly natural, 
depend upon our original Conſtitution, and are born with us; 
but a great Part of thoſe which are counted natural, would 
have been known to be from unheeded, though, perhaps, early 
Impreſſions, or wanton Phancies at firſt, which would have 
been acknowledged the Original of them, if they had been 


| warily obſerved, A grown Perſon ſurfeiting with Honey, no 


ſooner hears the Name of it; but his Phancy immediately carries 
wy Sickneſs 
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Sickneſs and Qualms to his Stomach, and he connot bear the 


very Nea of it; other Iaeas of Diſlike, and Sickneſs, and Vo- 
miting, preſently accompany it, and he is diſturb'd, but he 
knows from whence to date this Weakneſs, and can tell how he 


got this Indiſpofition : Had this happen'd to him by an over 
Doſe of Honey, when a Child, all the fame Effects would have” 


followed, but the Cauſe would have been miſtaken; and the 
Antipathy counted natural. 5 Sy 
g. 8. I mention this not out of any 
in this preſent Argument, to diſtinguiſh nicely between natu- 
fal and acquired Antipathies, but I take Notice of it for another 
Purpoſe, (viz) that thoſe who have Children, or the Charge 
of their Education, would think it worth their while diligent- 


ly to watch, and carefully to prevent the undne Connexion of 
* Jdeas in the Minds of young People. This is the Fime moſt 
{ſuſceptible of laſting Impreſſions; and though thoſe relating to 


the Health of the Body, are by diſcreet People minded and 


fenced againſt ; yet I am apt to doubt, that thoſe which re- 


late more peculiarly to the Mind, and terminate in the Under- 
ſtanding, or Paſſions, have been much leſs heeded than the 


Thing deſerves ; nay, thoſe relating purely to the Underſtand- 


ing, have, as I ſuſpect, been by molt Men wholly overlook d. 
C. 9. This wrong Connexion in our Minds of 


A gr 1 eas, in themſelves; looſe and independent one 
—_— EX- of another, has ſuch an Influence, and is of ſo 


great Force to {et us awry in our Actions, as well 


Moral as Natural, Paſſions, Reaſonings, and Notions them-. 


« 


ſelves ; that perhaps there is not any one Fhing that deſerves 
more to be looked after. JFC OTOL ate 
g. 10. The Treas of Goblins and Sprights, 
Inſtances. have really no more to do with Darkneſs, than 
Light; yet let but a fooliſh Maid inculcate theſe often on the 
Mind of a Child, and raiſe them there together, poflibly he 
ſhall never be able to ſeparate them again ſo long as he lives; 
but Darkneſs ſhall ever atterwards bring with it toſs frightful 


Teas, and they ſhall be ſo joined, that he can no more bear 


the one than the other. 


g. 11. A Man receives a ſenſible Injury from another, thinks 


on the Man and that Action over and over, and by rumina- 


ting on them ſtrongly, or much in his Mind, ſo cements thoſe 


two Teas together, that he makes them almoſt one; never 
thinks on the Man, but the Pain and Diſpleaſur ehe ſuffered; 
comes into his Mind with it, ſo that he ſcarce diſtinguiſhes 


_ thems 


reat Neceſlity there is 


=y - 


Q. (ty EOS. SV 
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them, but has as much an Averſion for the one as the other. 
Thus Hatreds are often begotten from flight and almoſt inno- 
cent Occaſions, and Quarrels propagated and continued in the 
Wand. 0¹ oe | o 

6: 12. A Man has ſuffered Pain or Sickneſs in any Place, he 
ſaw his Friend die in ſuch a Room ; though theſe have in 
Nature nothing to do one with another, yet when the Idea of 
the Place occurs to his Mind, it brings (the Impreſſion being - 
once made) that of the Pain and Diſpleaſure with it, he con- 
founds them in his Mind, and can as little bear the one as the 
other. 6 . : 

g. 13. When this Combination is ſettled, and ot 
whilſt it laſts, it is not in the Power of Reaſon Why Time 
to help us, and relieve us from the Effects of it.“ es ſome Diſ- 


| Tdeas in our Minds, when they are there, will Nen 1h 508 


Mind which 


operate according to their Natures and Circum- zeaſon cannot. 


ſtances; and here we ſee the Cauſe why Time | 
cures certZin Affections, which Reaſon, though in the right, 
and allow'd to be ſo, has not Power over, nor is able againſt 
them to prevail with thoſe who are apt to hearken to it in 
other Caſes. 'The Death of a Child, that was the daily De- 
light of his Mother's Eyes, and Joy of her Soul, rends from 
her Heart the whole Comfort of her Life, and gives her all 

the Torment imaginable: Uſe the Conſolations of Reaſon in 
this Caſe, and you were as good preach Eaſe to one on the 
Rack, and hope to allay, by rational Diſcourſes, the Pain of 
his Joints tearing aſunder : Till Time has by Diſuſe ſepara- 
ted the Senſe of that Enjoyment, and its Lola from the Idea 
of the Child returning to her Memory, all Repreſentations, 

though never ſo reaſonable, are in vain; and therefore ſome, 

in whom the Union between theſe Ideas is never diſſolved, 


ſpend their Lives in Mourning, and carry an incurable Sorrow 


to their Graves. | PE 
$ 14. A Friend of mine knew one perfectly 
cured of Madneſs by a very harſh and offenſive Farther In- _ 
Operation. 'The Gentleman, who was thus re- 3 7 Fey 0 
covered, with great Senſe of Gratitude and Ac- 41 et * 
knowledgment, owned the Cure all his Life af- Ideas 5 
ter, as the greateſt Obligation he could have re- . 
ceived; but whatever Gratitude and Reaſon ſuggeſted to him, 
he could never bear the Sight of the Operator: That Image 
brought back with it the Lea of that Agony which he ſuffer d 
from his Hands, which was too mighty and intolerable for 
tim to endure, yo Para 1 55 
Aa 9. 15- 
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6. 15. Many Children, imputing the Pain they endured at 1 
School to their Books they were corrected for, ſo join thoſe I fori 
1aeas together, that a Book becomes their Averſion, and they the 
are never reconciled to the Study and Uſe of them all their I} ſw⸗ 
Lives after; and thus Reading becomes a Torment to them, i tha 
which otherwiſe poſſibly they might have made the great Plea- wit 
ſure of their Lives. "here are Rooms convenient enough, | « 
that ſome Men cannot ſtudy in, and Faſhions of Veſſels, which bin 
though never ſo clean and commodious, they cannot drink out ¶ rec 
of, and that by reaſon of ſome accidental Ideas which are an- of! 
nexed to them, and make them offenſive ; and who is there that in 
bath not obſerved ſome Man to flag at the Appearance, or in | 
the Company of ſome certain Perſon not otherwiſe ſuperior to Re 
him, but becauſe having once on ſome Occaſion got the Aſcen- yet 
dant, the Lea of Authority and Diſtance goes along with that uni 
of the Perſon, and he, that has been thus ſubjected, is not a- } ſhe 
ble to ſeparate them. | 5 5 
C. 16. Inſtances of theſe Kinds are ſo plentiful every where, I cer 
that if I add one more, it is only for the pleaſant Oddneſs of |} the 
it. It is of a young Gentleman, who having learnt to dance, I of 
and that to great Perfection, there happened to ſtand an old || tiv. 
Trunk in the Room where he learnt. The Hea of this re- || cox 
markable Piece of Houſhold- Stuff had ſo mixed it ſelf with are 
the Turns and Steps of all his Dances, that though in that to 
Chamber he could dance excellently well, yet it was only | Di 
whilſt that Trunk was there, nor could he perform well in any wa 
other Place, unleſs that, or ſome ſuch other Trunk, had its Po- | the 
ſition in the Room. If this Story ſhall be ſuſpected to bedreſ- | the 
ed up with ſome comical Circumſtances, a little beyond pre- De 
ciſe Nature; I anſwer for my ſelf, that I had it ſome Years || an 
fince from a very ſober and worthy Man, upon his own Know- || all 
ledge, as I report it; and I dare ſay, there are very few inqui- || is-: 
fitive Perſons, who read this, who have not met with Accounts, I hir 
if not Examples, of this Nature, that may parallel, or at leaſt in 
juſtify this. „ 
5 FC. 17. Intellectual Habits and Defects, this Way wi! 
Tos 2 contracted, are not leſs frequent and powerful, | Lat 
= 451 6 though leſs obſerved. Let the Ideas of Being and I as 
LATE Matter be ſtrongly joined either by Eduation or {| oft: 
much Thought, whilſt theſe are fill combined in the Mind, un- 
what Notions, what Reafonings, will there be about ſeparate || an 
Spirits ? Let Cuſtom, from the ry Childhood, have join'd Fi- wh 
gure and Shape to the Lea of God, and what Abſurdities will | on 
that Mind be liable to about the Deity? 2 
55 | DL ins | Let 


d Fi- 
5 will 


Let 


if the Eye ſees theſe 
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Let the Idea of Infallibility be inſeparably join'd to any:Per- 5 

ſon, and theſe two conſtantly together po 208 the Mind, and 
then one Body, in two Places at once, ſhall unexamined be 
{wallow'd for a certain Truth, by an implicit Faith, whenever 
that imagined infallible Perſon dictates and demands Aſſent 
wine ey ooononETTnETTTIIIEOCE e 
g. 18. Some ſuch wrong and unnatural Com- 


binations of Ideas will be found to eſtabliſh the ir- Obſervable _ 


reconcileable Oppoſition between different Seas differene 
of Philoſophy and Religion; for we cannot ima- Sets. 
ine every one of their Followers to impoſe wilful- 
f on himſelf, and knowingly refuſe Truth offer'd by plain 
Renthin. Intereſt, though it does a great deal in the Caſe, 
yet cannot be thought to work whole Societies of Men to ſo 
univerſal a Perverſeneſs, as that every one of them to a Man 
ſhould knowingly maintain Falſhaod : Some at leaſt muſt be 
allow'd to do what all pretend to, 7. e. to purſue Truth fin- 
cerely ; and therefore there muſt be ſomething that blinds 
their Underſtandings, and makes them not ſee the Falſhood 
of what they embrace for real Truth. That which thus cap- 
tivates their Reaſons, and leads Men of Sincerity blindfold for 
common Senſe, will, when examin'd, be found to be what we 
are ſpeaking of: Some independent Ideas, of no Alliance to 
to one another, are by Education, Cuſtom, and the conſtant 
Din of their Party, ſo coupled in their Minds, that they al- 
ways appear there together, and they can no more ſeparate 
them in their Thoughts, than if they were but one Idea, and 
they operate as if they were ſo. This gives Senſe to Jargon, 
Demonſtration to Abſurdities, and Conſiſtency to Nonſenſe, 
and is the Foundation of the greateſt, IJ had almoſt ſaid, of 
all the Errors in the World; or if it does not reach ſo far, it 
is at leaſt the moſt dangerous one, fince, ſo far as it obtains, it 
hinders Men from ſeeing and examining. When two Things, 
in themſelves disjoined, appear to the Sight conſtantly united; 
Things riveted, which are looſe, where 
will you begin to rectify the Miſtakes that follow in two 
Taeas, that they have been accuſtom'd ſo to join in their Minds, 
as to ſubſtitute one for the other, and, as I am apt to think, 
often without perceiving it themſelves? This, whilſt they are 
under the Deceit of it, makes them uncapable of Conviction, 
and they applaud themſelves as zealous Champions for Truth, 
when indeed they are contending for Error ; and the Confufi- 
on of two different eas, which a cuſtomary Connexion of 
them in their Minds hath to them made in Effe& but _ 
4 4 F 42 20 (5 i Wo 2 : 2 +, < 


© fills their Heads with falſe Views, and their Reaſonings with 


on [4 
n ; * ; 
Concluſion. 


is fo cloſe a Connexion between Ideas and Words; and our 


fal 


. 19. Having thus given an Account of che 

Otiginal, Sorts, and Extent of our Heas, with 
ſeveral other Conſiderations, about theſe (1 know: 
not whether I may ſay) Inſtruments, or Materials, of our 
Knowledge; the Method, I at firſt propoſed to my ſelf, would 
now require, that I ſhould immediately proceed to ſhew, what 
Uſe the 1 makes of them, and what Knowledge 

we have by them. is was that, which, in the firſt gene- 
ral View I had of this Subject, was all that I thought I ſhould. 
have to do: But upon a neater Approach, I find, that there 


ahſtract Ideas, and general Words have ſo conftant a Relation 
one to another, that it is impoſſible to ſpeak clearly and di- 
ſtinctly of our Knowledge, which all confiſts in Propoſitions, 
without conſidering, firſt, the Nature, Uſe, and Signification 
of Language 5 Which therefore muſt be the Buſineſs of the 
next Boo | | 5 . 


— 


The End of the Firſt Volume. 


